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INTRODUCTION 

TO the present writer's knowledge nothing has 
ever been done to place on record the character- 
istic scenes and incidents of the early days of 
copper-mining in the Lake Superior country, and the 
experiences of the pioneers in that industry. It will not 
be many years before the last of the small number of 
persons who are qualified to speak as eye-witnesses of 
those scenes will have passed away, and a distinct and 
peculiar phase of the progress of civilization in this 
country will be known only by its results. 

The writer has been urged to take upon himself the 
office of chronicler, lest the memories of that rough and 
difficult and, in no slight degree, heroic life be irrevo- 
cably lost, and as he has at least the essential qualification 
of having been a part of those things that he describes, 
he ventures to offer the following pages to the public. 

The characters whom he has attempted to draw are 
real characters, who played parts of more or less prom- 
inence in the Lake Superior country forty years ago ; and 
the incidents — distressing, tragical, and ridiculous — 
which he has described are taken from real life, with but 
little coloring or exaggeration. 



X INTRODUCTION 

It has been a pleasure to the writer to recall them, 
and he hopes that they may have some interest for the 
reader whose ideas of that wonderful, wealth-producing 
region are derived from present conditions there ; and 
that they may be of some value in perpetuating the 
memory of a life that has vanished forever. 

J. N. W. 
Detroit, August, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ARRIVAL 

THE waning moon swung low in the heavens as 
a heavily laden steamer slowly pushed her way 
towards the mouth of a small river which emp- 
ties from the south into the broad expanse of Lake 
Superior. Its cold light glistened on the yet colder and 
more steely waters. It was the first of May, and yet 
the winds which swept that icy sea penetrated to the 
very marrow, and caused the few passengers who had 
lingered on deck to seek quickly the warmth and shelter 
of the narrow but comfortable cabin. Steadily the 
steamer moved along until she reached the dark semi- 
circle of muddy water which the narrow river throws out 
to meet the clear blue waves of the lake. Then her noisy 
engine ceased to throb, the great paddles became mo- 
tionless, and the ship, swinging into the trough, rolled 
like a helpless log, or quivered throughout her length as 
the angry waves smote against her sides. 

In the distance the sandy shore meandered low and 
weird in the fading light. The stunted cedars and 
birches assumed goblin forms and danced to the shriek- 
ing music of the winds, while here and there huge pines 
with fire-blackened trunks reared aloft their crested 
heads, grim sentinels in that kingdom of ghosts and 
phantoms. 
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Back and beyond, where the land seemed to rise a 
little above the surface of the water, the twinkling lights 
dimly seen through the shadows marked the straggling 
village of Ogima. It was the port of entry and shipping 
for the rich copper-mining district which lay some twelve 
miles inland. There was located the great Wisconsin 
mine which had astonished the country with the richness 
of its product and the magnitude of its operations. 

Within the steamer's cabin the group of passengers 
had hastily gathered around a little company of men 
who, with wet garments and shivering with cold, were 
hanging over the steam-heated radiators to dry and 
warm their chilled and aching bodies. Impatient to 
land, they had, after much entreaty, persuaded the cap- 
tain to allow them to be rowed ashore in a small boat. 
The second mate had undertaken to accomplish the 
task. All had gone well until the boat met the cross- 
seas of the river, by which she had been so nearly 
capsized that the whole company was glad enough to 
put about again and head for the lights of the steamer. 
They were hastily pulled on board, benumbed and 
drenched, but thankful to be spared an overturning in 
the icy water. 

A man of middle age, a mining engineer, whose pale, 
emaciated face, thin hands, and racking cough marked 
him as a victim of consumption, could brook no delay 
in reaching the exploring pits, miles away in the dis- 
tant forest. There he was sure that he would soon 
expose a vein of copper richer than any that had yet 
been found. Poor fellow! it did not need that ice- 
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cold bath, at dead of night, to hasten the fate that 
overtook him in those lonely woods but a few months 
later. And with him died the vision of wealth and 
greatness, — for the rich vein was never found. 

A little apart from the group of passengers, loung- 
ing idly in an armchair in a dimly lighted corner of 
the cabin, a young man of some twenty-four years had 
been quietly observing the scenes we have described. 
Tall and slender, but of a well-compacted frame, with 
features regular and refined, it was evident that he be- 
longed to a class often met with in New England, with 
whom gentle manners and good breeding are a family 
inheritance. A natural reserve had prevented his join- 
ing the circle of passengers, yet the free and easy, 
though somewhat rude manner of their conversation had 
amused and interested him. Accustomed to the more 
formal and conventional ways of his eastern associates, 
the breezy talk of these frontiersmen had a freshness 
and sincerity about it that had attracted him. Now, 
however, as the talk had subsided, and the little com- 
pany were one by one seeking their staterooms, he rose 
from his seat, walked quickly through the cabin and out 
on the deck of the steamer. 

Clarence Hayden had but recently graduated from 
the scientific department of a New England college. 
Poor in purse, but rich in health and ambition, the world 
that opened before him lay bathed in a rosy, brilliant 
light Fame and fortune seemed easily within his grasp, 
and he was eager to press foot on the first round of the 
ladder which should lead to both. 
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As he stepped from the lighted cabin, the inky dark- 
ness seemed absolutely impenetrable to sight, for clouds 
had obscured the moon. But he was able soon to discern 
the light on the pier which marked the entrance to the 
little harbor, and then the fainter lights of the village 
beyond. Slowly he picked his way to the bow of the 
steamer. The wind, which had been blowing fiercely in 
the early evening, had almost subsided. The sea was 
much calmer, and he noted now that the machinery was 
in motion again, and that the steamer was slowly mov- 
ing towards the harbor. Cautiously she felt her way, 
for the channel was narrow, and sand-bars bounded it on 
either side. The distance, however, was not great, and in 
a few minutes she drew up alongside the small wharf. 

As soon as the lines were made 'fast to the dock, all 
was bustle and commotion on board. The passengers 
hastily donned their garments again, packed up their 
luggage, and prepared to disembark. 

They made their way through the long rows of barrels 
filled with mineral copper that covered the dock, past 
the huge pile of copper masses, many of them of several 
tons' weight, on and up into the sandy street. Here a 
narrow board walk led them to a large wooden structure, 
as pretentious and unsightly as most other country hotels 
of America. 

Hayden soon sought the quiet and privacy of his 
chamber. The voyage of four days from Detroit, though 
novel and interesting, had been tedious. At this period 
the commerce of Lake Superior was small. A few sail- 
ing vessels, with perhaps a dozen steamers, were the only 
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craft that plied upon its waters. Most of the steamers 
were small, and when crowded with freight were cramped 
and uncomfortable for passengers. 

When the steamer reached the point of Kewenaw and 
began to land her burden of passengers and freight, the 
motley crowds that gathered on the little docks were 
curious and interesting. Conspicuous among them were 
the ruddy-faced Cornish miners, short, thickset, their 
trousers belted around them, and ill-fitting sack-coats 
thrown loosely over flannel shirts. These men, pulling 
lustily at short-stemmed clay pipes, moved idly about, 
watching with a lazy curiosity the boafs crew as they 
carried ashore the packages of freight, or perhaps shoved 
and beat a stubborn bullock or refractory hog across the 
gang-plank, and with oaths and curses crowded it on to 
the cattle-pen beyond. 

The miners would laugh and jeer, chaffing the men 
merrily at every little incident that caused them trouble 
or annoyance. Once a pair of mules was carefully led 
ashore. A miner pulled his pipe from his mouth, turned 
slowly to his partner, and said : " Damme, man, look 'ere, 
there be a pair of jackasses; what do 'ee think theys 
bring 'em 'ere for?" "Dunno, man," said his partner, 
" 'less they wants 'em for mine egents ; knows as much 
as most av the egents does, I b'leeve." At this sally 
the crowd roared ; and so the jokes were passed about, 
often coarse and cutting, but always good-naturedly 
uttered. 

There were Irishmen and Germans in the crowd, each 
set clannishly keeping by themselves and striving in their 
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own way to be amused. It was a lonely, hard life they 
lived, away off on that bleak frontier. Many of them 
had left wives and children in the old countries whence 
they came. To delve in the close, dark caverns of the 
mine, to eat the coarse fare, to sleep in the tier of hard 
bunks that filled the attics of the miner's cabin, and to 
" touch a pipe a bit " between times, — this made up 
about all of life there was for these poor fellows, who 
flocked to the wharves whenever a whistle from the lake 
signalled the arrival of a steamer from " below." These 
** boat " arrivals were the great events of the season. 
They constituted almost the only breaks in the dull mo- 
notony of existence at the mines. From time to time the 
boats brought fresh relays of men. Visitors, tourists, 
and adventurers came and went by them. They brought 
the machinery and supplies for the mines, the food and 
clothing for the men. They carried the mails, too : the 
letters from wives and children and sweethearts. The 
daily newspaper could be had only when they arrived. 

' Hayden had learned these things as the steamer had 
touched at the little settlements, and it had been a new 
and strange experience for him. 

Coming on deck as she was entering Kewenaw Bay, 
he found that she was steaming through a heavy pack 
of broken ice. It had been driven in by the northeast 
wind, until it had completely filled the head of the bay. 
Forcing her way through it, the boat had tied up to a 
small dock to land some supplies for a camp of wood- 
choppers. As he was standing on the seaward side, the 
wind from this field of ice had chilled him to the bone, 
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and he had sought shelter from it by crossing over to 
the landward side of the boat Here the hot sun beat 
down upon him as on an August day, while swarms of 
mosquitoes forced him to flee into the little cabin for 
protection. 

Now, in the solitude of his chamber, as his thoughts 
ran back over the incidents of his voyage, so new to 
him, and many of them so strange, he took no thought 
of time, until fatigue and drowsiness led him to discover 
that midnight had long since passed ; and he realized 
that if he was to rest at all, it behooved him to begin 
at once. So, hastily undressing, and barricading with 
an old one-armed rocking-chair the door, from which 
the lock had been broken, he threw himself into bed, 
and was soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER II 

OVER THE TRAIL 

THE clear light from a northern sky was stream- 
ing into his chamber when Hayden awoke, re- 
freshed and invigorated by his deep slumber. It 
was not late, but the day comes early at that season 
in that latitude, and the sunlight has a brightness 
and dazzle about it that one does not see in more 
southern climates. 

Impatient to see the country to which he had corne, 
he drew aside the faded curtain, and gazed out upon 
the landscape. 

The scene at first was not attractive. Immediately 
before him lay the one straggling street of the village. 
Of its few unsightly buildings some were shops, some 
were dwellings, and more were saloons. In the back- 
ground were " cleared " fields, from which the timber had 
been cut away, and over which the fire had run, leav- 
ing desolate wastes of charred stumps, dead trunks, with 
here and there a rank growth of fire-weed and brush. 

Over these wastes cows were cropping the scanty 
grass, now wet with the morning dew. The harsh notes 
of their clanging bells, softened into melody by the 
distance, were borne to him so faint and so rhythmic 
as to seem almost like matin bells from distant towers 
in far-off" climes. 
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But beyond the limit of these narrow acres which the 
hand of man had desecrated and despoiled, rose, sombre 
and grand, the primeval forest, — that proud forest, which 
for ages had reared its crest to the battling storms of 
winter, and had borne unscathed the fiercest heat of 
summer ; that forest, whose feet had been chained and 
swathed with the ice and snow of centuries of winters, 
only to leap into bud and leaf again, when the slow 
returning spring should chase away the frost-king, and 
send the life-blood coursing once more through every 
limb and fibre of its being ; where for countless years the 
song-birds had come, had mated and nested and sung 
their glad songs, and then flown away with no hand of 
man to molest them ; where the wild deer had roamed 
and the beaver had made its home ; and through whose 
trackless wilds the red man had wandered, angling 
the trout from its limpid streams, shooting the wild fowl, 
trapping the hare, and coursing the deer over hillock 
and plain. A wild life, indeed, glorious in summer, but 
hard and criiel in winter; yet the red man was un- 
fettered and free, — and who shall dare to say that the 
civilizing touch of the white man has been to him a 
boon or a blessing? 

Not a cloud darkened the sky, but a fresh breeze from 
the northwest ruffled the surface of the lake, and drove 
the sparkling waves well up on the sands of the beach. 
Far out to sea the white-caps rolled tumultuously, but 
not a hull or a sail broke the grand monotony of waters, 
which stretched on and away until their vanishing line 
was lost on the distant horizon. 
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On one side was the trackless forest, now just ready 
to burst into life and beauty again ; on the other, the 
boundless inland sea, cold, treacherous, and cruel, but 
sublimely grand. 

Hayden, his mind filled with the thoughts which 
these scenes inspired, had fallen into a day-dream, 
from which he was suddenly recalled by the sounds 
from the steamer, which was now busily unloading her 
cargo at the dock. He dressed and went down to 
breakfast. 

The meal, if not of the finest in quality, was substan- 
tial and abundant in quantity. A keen appetite is not 
apt to be over fastidious, and Hayden fell to with a 
relish that bade fair to devour all that was set before 
him. 

He had not been long employed thus when the land- 
lord came in and, asking his name, said that a man had 
been for some time waiting for him at the office, and 
was growing impatient at what he considered his long 
delay. Sending back word that he would be there 
soon, he fell to wondering who, in this land where all 
were strangers, could be " waiting " for him, or could 
even be aware of his existence. 

At length, having finished his meal, he went with 
not a little curiosity to see who it was that had sent 
for him. Standing in the centre of the room, his legs 
braced well apart, a slouched hat set on the back of his 
head, the stem of a richly colored meerschaum pipe 
held between his teeth, the visitor awaited his coming, 
smoking vigorously. 
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As Hayden entered the room, he advanced a few 
steps towards him, put out his hand, and without further 
ceremony said : " Are you Clarence Hayden ? " Receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer, he continued : ** Well, they're 
expecting you at the mine. I 'm Abe Pettibone, con- 
tractor at the mine. I do the company's teaming, haul 
their copper down, and their supplies back. Mr. Town- 
bury, the agent, wanted me to look out for you when 
you came, and to bring you up to the mine ; though, 
as for that matter, you'll have to do the 'bringing' 
yourself, for there 's nothing but the trail for it. How 
are your legs ? Are you good on the tramp ? " 

With this he looked him over somewhat critically, 
and rather suspiciously. Hayden replied that his legs 
were pretty sound. They had served him some good 
turns ; he had been accustomed to walking a good deal, 
and for any reasonable amount of tramping, he thought 
he could be depended on not to fall behind his leader 
and guide. 

Abe Pettibone was a character well known in the 
village, where he had long lived, and back on the range, 
where he had usually worked. He was about thirty-five 
years of age, above the medium height, stalwart of 
limb, muscular and strong, broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested. He was rotund, too, for bread and beef and 
beer had given him flesh as well as muscle and sinew. 
His round fat face was burned by the summer's sun 
and tanned by the winter's gale. Already his head 
was well-nigh bald, and his teeth showed signs of de- 
cay. Indeed, one of those in front had conveniently 
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broken off at the root, and thus furnished an excellent 
socket for the stem of his meerschaum pipe, which 
never left his mouth except when he was eating or 
sleeping. He had all the assurance of a man conscious 
of his strength and bred under the conditions which sur- 
rounded him. He was filled chock-full of the conceit 
of ignorance ; was a blustering, brow-beating braggart. 
Yet he was not a bad fellow by any means, as he was 
usually in good-humor, and was kind-hearted and gener- 
ous. To this conclusion Hayden soon came, and was not 
at all averse to cultivating his further acquaintance. 

The walk through the village was uneventful, and 
Hayden was glad to exchange its unsightly street for the 
grand old forest, fragrant with the scent of balsam and 
pine. 

On the outskirts of the village, Abe led his companion 
into a small farmhouse, which proved to be his home, 
remarking as they entered that the tramp would be a 
long one and the trail was bad, and that it would be 
well to have a glass of milk before they proceeded 
farther. 

He introduced him to his wife, a woman some years 
younger than he, but in physical proportions well worthy 
to be his mate. She was large and fat, with a face that 
was fair and fresh, as it had not been subjected to the 
tanning process that had so thoroughly pickled his. 
She had already placed upon the table a generous loaf 
of bread, a pat of home-made butter, and a pitcher 
of fresh milk which she proceeded to pour into glasses 
and to place before them. 
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She welcomed the stranger with a free and open hos- 
pitality, which placed him at his ease at once. It was 
evident that she had expected them, for not only had 
the table been spread, but she had taken the time to 
arrange her attire with a nicety which would have ill 
comported with her ordinary domestic pursuits. Hav- 
ing thus performed the duties of hostess, she sat down 
with good-natured complacency to listen to the news 
which the stranger might bring, or to the petty gossip 
which Abe was so fond of imparting. 

Pettibone, whose breakfast had been eaten some hours 
before, came to his luncheon with an appetite ; and Hay- 
den, himself, though he had breakfasted so recently, ate 
and drank with a relish that only such fare can give. 
Having finished their repast, Abe boldly kissed his 
wife, and, Hayden having courteously taken leave of 
his hostess, the two resumed their journey. 

They left the semblance of a road which straggled 
out from the village to the limits of the clearing, and 
followed in Indian file the narrow trail indicated only 
by the blazes or scarfs upon the trunks of the trees. 
The soft, spongy ground, from which the snow had so 
recently disappeared, yielded to the pressure of their 
feet, and made the walking slippery and heavy. Petti- 
bone, with his shoepacks of rawhide, well oiled, was 
better equipped for the journey than Hayden, whose 
light boots were protected only by a thin pair of rubber 
overshoes. But he thought not of this, for the whole 
scene was now a delight to him. 

Here and there, in the hollows and underbanks which. 
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faced to the north, sheets of snow still lingered, and from 
them little rills of pure, limpid water came trickling 
away, uniting in rivulets which gurgled on to the foam- 
ing brook beyond. The little pools, the tiny waterfalls, 
the brooklets with their merry song, filled him with in- 
ward pleasure. Then, as they came upon a southern 
exposure on the bank of a stream, where the sun's rays 
could penetrate, beds of the sweet-scented arbutus were 
just opening into bloom, filling the whole air with its 
delicious fragrance. With an exclamation of happy 
surprise Hayden caught sight of the flowers, and speed- 
ily gathered a large handful of them, remarking to Abe 
that he was sorry now that they were not going the 
other way, so that he might present them to his wife. 
Abe smiled a broad smile of approval at this remark, 
and chuckled quietly as they proceeded on their journey. 
After passing through a clearing of considerable ex- 
tent, thickly littered with brush and fallen logs, and ren- 
dered still more unsightly by the standing trunks of great 
trees that were rotten, dead, and ugly, they entered the 
forest again, and as they struck the trail, Hayden found 
that the rolling country had given place to low-lying 
land, upon which little but cedars and tamaracks were 
growing. They were now skirting the edge of a great 
swamp or morass, and the walking had become much 
more difficult. Often it was necessary to pick their 
way over the wet, soft ground by stepping from stone to 
stone, or by jumping from one prostrate log to another, 
— an insecure and treacherous method, for, slipping from 
one and missing the other, they would find themselves 
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knee-deep in the water and mud. Many little pools were 
crossed on roughly made bridges of logs and brush, and 
here and there ways of corduroy had been laid, where the 
shaking bog was too treacherous to give footing for the 
traveller. This continued for a space of three miles, 
when they again came upon high ground, and their way 
lay along a hardwood ridge, finely timbered with maple 
and birch. 

There soon appeared a little opening in the forest, and 
the trail led them directly to the door of a small log 
cabin. Over the door, on a rough board, was written in 
rude letters, "Ail bier, and spirits by John Hancock." 
Hayden thought that the " spirits" of John Hancock must 
have been unusually fine, to have preserved him for so 
many years. But Pettibone saw no joke in this, and 
only remarked that it was the "halfway house," and 
that they had better rest here for a while before pro- 
ceeding on their journey. To this proposition Clarence 
readily assented, for though his muscles were firm and 
good, and he was really not much fatigued, the latter 
part of the tramp had been disagreeable, and as there 
was no need for haste, a halt at such a place might be an 
acceptable diversion. 

John Hancock, seeing travellers approaching, threw 
open his low door, and gave them a rough but cordial 
welcome. He was a Cornishman, who, having laid by a 
few hundred dollars, had retired from his labors in the 
mine, had brought over from the old country his wife 
and six children, and had established himself as the 
keeper of a saloon, or a " halfway house," as he was 
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pleased to call it, on the winter trail, midway between 
the village of Ogima and the Wisconsin mine. 

" Mbrnin*, Master Pettibone, how are ye gettin* on ? " 

"Well, I thank ye; how's yersclf, John?" 

"Oh, fair to middlin', so's to be about, I b'leeve; 
what's the news at the mouth?" 

" Well, not much. * North Star ' was in last night ; 
had a big load of freight and some passengers. This 
young man is Mr. Hayden, — he was one of them." 

John greeted Hayden with a nod of his head to one 
side and a hearty grip of his great hand. 

Abe proceeded : " They came near drowning a lot of 
their passengers, though, last night." 

" You don't say ! How was that? " asked John. 

** Well, Doc Bacon was on board — you know the 
Doc — he was exploring all last summer over on the 
west side of the river. Well, he and Jake Rogers were 
crazy to land, though 't was ten o'clock and dark when 
the boat got in, and blowing almost a gale. Well, the 
captain finally sent 'em out in a boat, and that fool of a 
mate let her swing round broadside on, just as they 
struck the current of the river, and she filled half full of 
water, and it nearly swamped her. Had about all they 
could do to get back to the steamer again. Poor Doc ! 
it was a pretty tough dose for him. Van filled him full 
of his best whiskey, but it was a long time before they 
could get him warm, and he coughed fearful all night. 
I don't believe he '11 ever live through another summer 
here. It 's too bad, for he 's a good fellow, and he has 
more courage and grit than any three ordinary men. 
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Why, he used to tramp over that location, and watch 
those exploring pits last summer, in all sorts of weather, 
often when he was so weak that he could n't walk steady ; 
and he would have to sit down for half an hour at a 
time, when one of those dreadful coughing fits took 
him." 

"Well, gentlemen," said John, "what will ee take? 
Ye must be tired, for the trail's pretty bad now." 

" Give us some bread and cheese and beer, John, — 
that will go to the spot as quick as anything, I think," 
said Abe ; " I don't know how it is with you," he said, 
turning to Hayden, " perhaps you are a teetotaler." 

Hayden replied that though a temperate man he was 
not a teetotaler, and he thought a glass of beer would 
be very refreshing just then. John filled two mugs 
with the foaming liquor, and set them on the table, 
while his wife brought out a loaf of rye bread and a 
liberal slice of cheese. 

Abe was never happier than when he could eat and 
talk. The one process with him never seemed to inter- 
fere with the other, — in fact the one appeared to facilitate 
the other. So, having cut himself a thick slice of bread, 
and taken a huge piece of cheese, he laid them both 
together on the table while he quickly drained his mug 
of beer and ordered it filled again. Having done this, 
he was in good form for his regular order of procedure 
on such occasions. Settling himself back in his chair, 
and munching his bread and cheese, he said to John, — 

" There were some men came up on the * Star ' last 
night. I think most of them will stay at the village 
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until the barges run, but they told me some of *em 
took the trail early this morning. Did ye see any of 
em? 

" Yes, theer 's three cousin Jacks, two Dutchmen, and 
a Finlander was 'ere not two hours ago. They all took 
beer 'ere but the Finlander, he would n't drink nothing. 
'Pears like he 's afraid of the others ; he could n't speak 
no English, you know." 

" Well, they won't have any trouble in getting work," 
said Abe ; " I know they want more men at the Wis- 
consin, and Doc Bacon will want at least twenty men 
for his exploring pits, if he's ever able to get out 
there, which I doubt very much. Ye did n't hear any- 
thing more about a strike at the Wisconsin, did ye ? " 

" No," said John, " not a word ; I don't b'leeve there '11 
be any strike. The men don't want to strike; why 
should they? The pay 's all right, and the grub 's good 
enough." 

" They are expecting the * Badger ' in to-morrow 
night," said Abe, " and they say she '11 have fifty men 
on board, most of 'em right through from the old 
country. There won't be any strike if they wait until 
those men get there." 

" Strikes never did no good no way," said John ; ** I 
never was in but one, and I 'm sure I never made nothin' 
out o' that. We never got no raise o' wages. I laid 
idle for three weeks, and all I got to show for it was a 
broken nose. Why, the men at last got so full o' whiskey, 
and that ugly, that they forgot all about the strike, and 
spent their time in fighting among theirselves. Then, as 
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fast as they got sobered off, they were glad enough to 
be allowed to pitch to work again.'* 

At this point Abe hastily pulled out his watch, and 
signified to Hayden that it was time they were moving 
on. As they rose to go, John and his wife followed 
them to the door, and, clumsily waving them " good- 
bye,'* called after them to come again. Rested and re- 
freshed, they struck the trail with a swinging gait, and ^ 
moved rapidly along in the crisp, bracing air. They 
had tarried too long at the cabin, and half of the after- 
noon was already spent. Four good miles yet remained 
to be travelled over before the mine could be reached. 

Save for the rustle of leaves and the crackling of 
twigs under their feet, absolute silence prevailed in the 
deep wood. They quickened their pace as the shadows 
lengthened over their path, and, catching the mood of 
the forest, they too were silent. For one hour they 
walked on in this way, covering the ground rapidly. 
At length, rising to the summit of a considerable hill, 
they suddenly emerged from the thick growth of timber 
into a large, bare, and unsightly clearing. Hayden in- 
voluntarily stopped to gaze upon the scene before him, 
while Abe watched him closely, to note the effect it made 
upon him. 

Immediately before them the land sloped away to a 
narrow valley, uneven of surface, which zigzagged on in 
an easterly direction for a space of two miles or niore, 
while on each side, to the north and south, the hills rose 
gently to the level of the ground on which they stood. 
A mile distant, a little up the northern slope, and run- 
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ning parallel with the valley, stretched the line of wooden 
shaft-houses which marked the location of the mine. 
Between them the rude engine and boiler-houses were 
conveniently placed, and from their long black pipes 
dense volumes of smoke and steam were pouring. Even 
at that distance the rattling of chains and the crashing 
of rocks were borne to their ears as the great kibbles 
were hoisted and lowered in the shafts, and their bur- 
den of wet, slimy rock was dumped upon the sorting 
floors. 

Behind the shafts, and stretching out into the valley 
below, huge piles of gray rock bore silent witness to the 
forces that were tearing and ripping at the bowels of 
the old earth, many fathoms beneath them. 

Abe, pointing to it with his finger, told Hayden that 
was the " Old Wisconsin," and asked him how he liked 
it. Hesitating a little, Hayden answered that it was not 
beautiful, but that he hoped to appreciate it better on 
a more intimate acquaintance. 

Immediately around them, the " clearing " had just 
been made. The newly felled trees had been cut into 
lengths for fuel, and lay corded up into little piles, ready 
to be hauled away to the furnaces at the mine. The 
brush and chips littered the ground in tangled and 
slovenly disorder, making their progress difficult and 
tiresome. 

Behind one of these piles of wood, and thus hidden 
from their view until they had passed it, were two men, 
each carrying a roughly dimensioned rod or stick in 
his hands. With these rods they were measuring the 
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piles, and after carefully inspecting them would record 
their estimates in little account books which they carried 
suspended by cords hung about their necks. The two 
men, wholly absorbed in their work, did not notice our 
travellers until their attention was arrested by Abe's loud 
" Halloo, there ! " Both turned quickly and then came 
slowly over to meet them. 

As they approached, Hayden noticed that one was 
tall and slender, and the other also slender, but of only 
medium height. The tall one led the way. He was a 
man of perhaps thirty-five years of age. ' His face was 
unshaven, but his beard grew thinly upon his cheeks, 
while upon his chin it flourished with greater vigor. A 
thick black moustache covered his upper lip. His face 
was thin and sallow, his visage sombre. Nothing in 
his appearance was attractive but his eyes. These were 
large, black, and lustrous. Hardly a muscle of his face 
relaxed as he put out his hand to Abe, and quickly 
said: "How are you, Abe?*' and then looked inquir- 
ingly at Hayden. 

Abe introduced him as " Mr. Townbury, the superin- 
tendent.'* Mr. Townbury again quietly put out his hand 
and shook the one which Hayden extended to meet it, 
saying as he did so, — 

" We have been expecting you ; what 's the news 
from * below ' ? Did you bring a late paper with 
you?" 

No, Hayden had not brought a paper. He had little 
realized how eagerly sought for was the daily news- 
paper, in a community that could get such a thing but 
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once or twice a week, and then only after it was four or 
five days old. 

Hayden was next introduced to Mr. Black, who, it 
seemed, was a partner of Abe's, and who lived at the 
mine and gave his attention to the management of their 
affairs at that end of the route, while the greater part of 
Abe's time was taken up at Ogima. All together they 
turned into the rough trail that led towards the little 
straggling village that outskirted the location of the 
mine itself The path was winding and narrow, and 
necessitated their going in single file, the superintendent 
leading the way. 

Little was said as they walked along. In the solitude 
of the wilderness and of the frontier men's words are 
few; and these little mining settlements, hewn out of 
the forests, were surrounded by solitude, and for half 
the year were congealed by frost and buried in snow. 
The people could not wholly escape the influences of 
their environment. Where there was little to talk about, 
and that little without change from day to day, talk soon 
became an exertion, and that exertion not worth one's 
while. 

In a few minutes they reached the little village, and 
struck a solid roadway of stone and gravel. From the 
village it was but a short walk to the *' location," as the 
mine itself was usually called. The ascent of the hill- 
side was irregular, sometimes winding and steep, but the 
road was good, and they were soon standing before a 
large frame structure which constituted the general head- 
quarters of the company. 
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The main portion of the building, which consisted of 
two stories and a basement, was used as a general store 
and warehouse, from which the men were provisioned 
and the material and supplies for the mine were distrib- 
uted. A wing, or ell, also two-storied, and of large 
dimensions, contained the counting-room and offices. 
To this portion of the building Mr. Townbury now re- 
quested Hayden to follow him. Along its whole front 
there extended a portico or veranda from which, at each 
end, a door entered a long, narrow lobby or vestibule. 
A line of men, in miner's dress and hat, with faces be- 
grimed with smoke and clay, was filing up over the hill 
from the mine shafts below, entering one of these doors, 
and soon emerging from the other. These, Mr. Town- 
bury told Clarence, were the day shift, " company ac- 
count men," who had been filling places of absent 
*' contract miners," and had come in to report their time, 
that it might be charged to the respective contractors, 
and credited to them on the pay-rolls. 

Passing around to a private door in the end of the 
building, they entered the office. Opening into the 
vestibule just mentioned were two large windows, and 
between them was a high desk, at which stood Captain 
Wick, a burly Cornishman, noting down in a book the 
time of each man as he called it out to him through 
one of these open windows. He puffed steadily at a 
large meerschaum held firmly between his teeth, talking 
the while with perfect ease, and only removing his pipe 
at intervals to blow dense clouds of dark smoke into the 
office at his back. Smoke from the short clay pipes of 
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the miners drifted in through the windows, mingling 
with the whiffs from the captain's meerschaum. The 
smell of powder-smoke too, and of the foul, fetid air of 
the mine, which clung to the clothes, hair, and beards 
of these men, also drifted in through the window, and 
produced an atmospheric condition which filled Hayden 
with dismay, as he thought that he might have to live 
and breathe and work in the midst of it. 

At a large desk in the middle of the room a half-dozen 
clerks were at work. Mr. Townbury introduced the new- 
comer to each of them. Having done this, he took him 
to the engineer's department, a large draughting-room 
immediately over the general office. Here he was in- 
troduced to Captain Eastman, the chief engineer of the 
mine, who received him with dignified politeness, and, 
as the young man was to be attached to his department, 
expressed the hope that their relations would be mutually 
pleasant and agreeable, and also signified his willingness 
to initiate him into the duties of his office whenever it 
should be his desire to take them up. After these in- 
troductions Mr. Townbury took him to the boarding- 
house and made him known to its mistress, the wife of 
one of the under officers of the mine ; and then, feeling 
that no further formalities were necessary, the superin- 
tendent left him to himself. 

Hayden was shown to a small front chamber on the 
second floor of the house, which he was to occupy alone. 
It was plainly and rather scantily furnished, but with every 
appearance of being clean and comfortable. One win- 
dow looked out on the mine, and to the valley beyond. 
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Here Hayden seated himself, and for the first time real- 
ized that he was fatigued. The long tramp had occupied 
the whole day, and had been much more laborious than 
it had seemed. 

Quite near him as he sat ran the line of pulley-stands, 
shafts, and puffing engines. Rough and unsightly it all 
was, but so strange and novel, that it interested and 
almost fascinated him. He watched with pleasure the 
hoisting and lowering of the buckets, and the laborers 
as they slowly pushed out the little cars of rock, and 
dumped them over the ** burrows." Beyond the waste 
piles, the log cabins of the men were scattered along the 
valley. Here and there a miner might be seen digging 
up a little patch of ground about his door, preparatory 
to starting his garden of summer vegetables. Farther 
on, a small white church, with its tower and belfry and 
gleaming cross, attested the zeal with which the Romish 
communion was guarding the souls of its followers. 

Then, as his eyes rose to the level of the old " south 
bluff," all evidences of the desecration of nature by the 
hands of man ceased, and the glorious forest again 
appeared, and swept away in billowy grandeur to the 
farthest limit of the horizon. Here his eyes rested, as 
the setting sun threw over it all a halo of crimson and 
gold, more gorgeous and beautiful than any painter's 
brush could depict, or any poet's fancy dream. Weary, 
and soothed by the picture, he fell into a reverie, and 
then into sleep ; from which he was soon rudely awak- 
ened by the loud clanging of a bell which called him to 
supper. 
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CHAPTER III 

AN UNDERGROUND INCIDENT 

HAYDEN soon became acquainted with the offi- 
cers and their assistants at the mine, — a task 
easy of accomplishment, as they numbered not 
more than two score in all. He also rapidly became 
familiar with his duties at the draughting-room. He was 
a thorough student, and although he lacked experience 
in the profession he had chosen, his training had been 
so good, that, by the aid of exceptionally quick per- 
ceptive powers, he easily mastered the work assigned 
him, and did it well. He had not yet been sent under- 
ground, and he waited with some impatience for the 
time to come when he should be allowed to take up that 
portion of the work, which he had looked forward to 
with the greatest interest. 

One evening, as they were leaving the office. Captain 
Eastman said to him that some " levels " were to be 
given for a party of miners drifting in the bottom of the 
mine, and that in the morning he would like to have 
him go down with Mr. Edmunds, his first assistant, and 
do the work. Hayden was delighted with the prospect, 
and promised to be early at the ** changing-house " on 
the morrow. That he might cause no delay, he was 
there a half-hour before the whistle blew for seven 
o'clock, and was obliged to wait a whole hour for 
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Edmunds, who was often behind time in getting to his 
work. 

Edmunds, or " Lute," as he was familiarly called, was 
a character who merits description. As he was now 
seen by Hayden, hurriedly approaching the changing- 
house, he resembled more an Indian or half-breed than 
a white man. He was tall and lank, and walked with a 
quick, nervous stride, his toes turned in, or pointing 
straight before him, as though he were accustomed to 
keeping a narrow trail. His face was thin, his skin 
brown, and tanned by the sun and wind until it re- 
sembled parchment. His eyes were small, but dark and 
piercing. His beard was long and never trimmed, and 
his long black hair, pushed behind his ears, hung down 
over his neck. He stooped as he walked, and rarely 
raised his eyes from the ground. 

For dress he cared nothing ; and his life, which had 
most of it been spent on the frontier and in the forests, 
had made him so utterly negligent of everything of the 
sort, that it was with the greatest difficulty that he was 
persuaded to clothe himself to meet the changing sea- 
sons with decency and comfort. His favorite foot-gear 
was " German '* socks and moccasins. He put on the 
latter early in the fall, and wore them until the melting 
snows compelled him to lay them aside in the spring. 
Then he put on rubber overshoes over his socks, and 
wore them all summer. 

He was an inveterate smoker, and his pipe was never 
out of his mouth except when necessity compelled it. 

His professional knowledge was good, but his habits 
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were so careless and slovenly, that his work was apt to 
be inaccurate and faulty ; and Captain Eastman usually 
examined his computations before allowing them to be 
recorded. 

Edmunds was an incessant reader, and, in this way, 
had acquired a large stock of general knowledge. 
He interested Hayden, who was much amused by his 
eccentricities, and surprised at the accuracy of his 
memory and his fund of information on many sub- 
jects. He was friendly and sociable, always ready to 
talk, and fond of discussion ; so that they had already 
become pretty well acquainted. 

Just behind Edmunds followed a stout, dull-faced 
Finn, with the tripod thrown across his shoulder, and 
the instrument under his arm. Lute looked around just 
in time to see him slip on the muddy path, and nearly 
fall to the ground. He called to him sharply : 

" Look out there, you stupid blockhead, don't you 
drop that instrument into the mud." 

Then he asked Hayden if he had been there long, and, 
without waiting for an answer, said : " I was a little late 
myself, but this damned Finlander misunderstood the 
captain's orders last night, and had already gone under- 
ground, and I had to get him up again, and send him 
back to the office for my instruments." 

They went into the changing-house, and proceeded to 
put on their underground attire. When all were ready, 
and Hayden found himself for the first time arrayed in 
woollen shirt, duck suit, hobnailed boots, and hard hat, 
to which was fastened a tallow dip incased in clay, while 
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three more dips dangled from the buttons of his coat, 
and with a little round, wooden box, as thick as a 
broomstick, in his pocket, filled with matches, he felt 
a self-importance and pride such as never before had 
possessed him. 

A short walk brought them to the shaft-house. From 
the shaft's mouth, a thin cloud of vapor and smoke was 
slowly rising, and from time to time dull sounds smote 
upon their ears, — sounds which seemed to come from 
the remotest depths of the cavernous abyss ; and then 
a fainter sound of dripping water was heard, as it 
trickled and dropped from the seams and crevices of 
the hanging-wall rock to the rough bed-planks below. 

Edmunds threw back the cover of the man-hole, and 
told the Finn to go ahead, and Hayden to follow him. 
He then stepped in after them and lowered the door 
again over his head. It fell to its place with a heavy 
thud, which echoed and re-echoed through the great 
openings below. Having closed the door, and thus 
checked the strong draft which swept up the ladder- 
way. Lute drew from his pocket the round wooden 
match-box, and, having lighted his candle, reached 
down and lighted the one on Hayden's hat 

At this time, " man-engines " and *' man-cars " had 
not been introduced into the mines of the Lake region, 
and the only method of getting in and out of them was 
the primitive one of ladders. 

Lute placed himself between Hayden and the Finn ; and 
with a few words of caution to Hayden, in which he told 
him to keep a firm grasp with his hands on the rungs 
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of the ladder, and not to let go his hold until he felt firm 
footing for his feet — for if a rung should be broken or 
missing his foot would find it out first — they commenced 
to descend. The Finn, accustomed to the descent by 
long service in the mine, made nothing of his load, and 
went down at a rapid rate ; and Lute, with his long legs, 
wiry muscles, and little flesh, had no difficulty in keeping 
close to him. Hayden had been a good athlete at col- 
lege, but climbing a sloping ladder was a new kind of 
exercise for him, and it required some exertion on his 
part to keep up with the others. Yet he would not 
be outdone by them, at least in so simple a matter as 
climbing down a ladder; so when they stopped for a 
moment at the sixth level, they found him close behind 
them. 

Down to this point, and, indeed, for a few levels below, 
the copper-bearing portions of the vein had been "worked 
out," and the levels and " backs " had been abandoned 
to the rats and the mould. In many places here the 
levels were choked and filled with great masses of fallen 
rock, and timbers that had rotted and fallen away, or 
had been crushed by the weight that had been put 
upon them. The air in these places was dead and foul. 
Men seldom went into them, as indeed they had no 
occasion to do. In fact, they were forbidden to do so 
unless ordered, for the danger from falling rock was 
great; while the danger of setting fire to the accumu- 
lations of timber and decayed wood was a constant 
menace to the mine itself, and to the men who were 
in it. 
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Lute had stopped to see how Hayden was enduring 
the unwonted labor, but upon his assurance that he 
felt no fatigue and was thoroughly enjoying it, they 
continued their descent. The ladders, which near the 
surface were wet and slimy, were now dry, and there 
was no longer any sound of dripping water in the shaft. 
The air was drier, and the currents hardly perceptible. 
The temperature was more even, and they noticed the 
smell of fresh powder-smoke rising in the ladder-way ; 
they heard, too, the dull reverberations of the blasts 
away below them, like the booming of distant cannon, 
sometimes at intervals, and again following one another 
in quick succession. 

Hayden became elated with the novelty of the situa- 
tion, and, as his spirits rose, he quickened his step and 
began to whistle a lively air. Suddenly he was startled 
by a loud hallooing and shouting from the Finn. He 
stood still on the ladder, and looked down to see what 
was the matter. Edmunds also had stopped, and was 
looking at the Finn in amazement. The latter had put 
down his load and was gazing up at them, gesticulating 
with both hands and talking in loud and excited tones, 
but in such a diabolical mixture of bad English and 
unknown Finnish, that it was utterly impossible to 
understand what he was trying to communicate. At 
length, however, a light seemed to dawn upon Edmunds, 
and his temper, which was easily excited, flared up at 
the Finn. 

" You roaring idiot, what are you doing there, blowing 
away like a spouting whale? Do you think you are 
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going to fall off the ladder and into the shaft, because 
a man in the mine happened to whistle a bit, or are 
you afraid a wad from a missed hole in some of these 
old backs will blow out and hit you while you are 
passing? Pick up your load now, and travel on, or I '11 
drop one of these rocks down on to your thick stupid 
head." 

The poor man, more frightened than ever, hastily 
took up his instruments and slid down the ladder, talk- 
ing to himself the while in a lingo wholly unintelligible 
to the others. To Hayden's inquiry, " what on earth 
ailed the fellow?" Lute replied, that a strong super- 
stition prevailed among the miners that it was an un- 
lucky thing to whistle in the mine, consequently they 
never did it, nor allowed others to, if they could help 
it. There was no harm in singing, but whistling was 
sure to bring them bad luck. 

The man did not stop until he had reached the bot- 
tom of the ladder at the twelfth level. Here he waited 
for them. They had now reached the depth where 
active mining operations were in progress, and Edmunds 
led the way into the level over which " stopers " were 
breaking down the vein. Their lights glimmered dimly 
in the smoky air, like stars seen through a cloudy sky ; 
and the measured ring of their hammers, as they struck 
the drills, fell upon the ear in sharp cadence. 

" Halloo, there ! " shouted Edmunds in a loud voice. 

" Halloo ! " came the answer from above. 

" Let nothing down," cried Edmunds. 

" All right." 
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" Has Captain Wick been here this morning? " 

" Yes, was in 'ere with Cap'n Bill, not more 'n a 'alf 
*our ago." 

" Which way did they go from here ? " 

** Dunno, could n't say, but b'leeve a must 'ave gone 
down er shaft to the fourteenth, as we 'eared Cap'n Bill 
say 'ee must measure up Dick Trevarrow's drift south 
er number two." 

With this information they started to retrace their 
steps to the shaft, but found their way partially blocked 
by a party of timbermen who were pulling a large stull 
timber into the cutting-out stope beyond them. With 
tackle and blocks made fast to a brace secured over the 
level, they were hauling it in sailor fashion over the 
rough bottom of the drift, to the tune of — 
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Many of the men had deep, musical voices, and as 
there were both bass and tenor singers among them, 
the effect was weird and pleasing. 

Waiting until the men had seen them, and had de- 
sisted from their work to let them pass, they climbed 
over the timber and went on their way. Down the 
shaft for two more ** lifts " brought them to the lowest 
level of the mine. From this level the new openings 
were being pushed in each direction. The several 
shafts were " sinking " below it, and from each of them 
the levels which should connect them all together were 
being extended north and south. 

At this level, a few feet from the shaft, a party of 
miners were seated upon bits of board or blocks of tim- 
ber, eating their luncheon. They were Cornishmen, 
and the Cornish miner is always a good liver. Each 
man had a tin dinner-pail, which he had placed upon a 
rude support of bits of broken stone, and under it had 
lighted the ends of three or four tallow dips, with which 
he was warming his tea. From a tray which fitted into 
his pail, he produced a " pasty " (meat pie), liberal 
slices of bread and butter, several boiled eggs, and a 
huge piece of saffron cake. With soiled hands and 
faces begrimed with smoke and dirt, but with appe- 
tites sharpened by hard labor, these sturdy miners, down 
in the dark caverns of the earth, ate like country squires 
at a feast; then for a brief space they smoked their 
pipes in quiet contentment. Little was said by them, 
though occasionally rough jokes were bandied about. 
Rats would run squealing past them, and often stop at a 
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little distance away to eat the bits of bread and meat 
which the men would throw to them. The men always 
petted and fed them; and at times the rats would be- 
come quite tame, and eat almost from their hands. 
They would come so near that certain ones were recog- 
nized and named, always with high-sounding titles, such 
as the " Duke of Wellington," " General Grant," or the 
" Queen of Sheba." They were never frightened or 
driven away, for a superstition (much like that among 
sailors, that rats always leave a sinking ship) formerly 
prevailed among miners, that when the rats left a mine 
it was time for the men to get out of it too. 

These men recognized Edmunds, as it was his busi- 
ness to make the underground surveys and he was often 
among them. 

They greeted him with a " Good mornin'. Master Ed- 
munds, how are ye gettin' on? " 

" All right, boys, how are you ? Did you see the 
captains pass this way ? " 

"Yes, they was 'ere not ten minutes ago, but said 
they could n't wait, and told us to tell *ee when *ee 
come, that the drift they wanted the levels on was 
the thirteenth, north er number four. Will 'ee sit 
down a bit, Master Edmunds, and touch er pipe er 
bit?" 

" No, thank you, boys, we must get up to the thir- 
teenth, and over to number four, or we will not get out 
before afternoon. I 'm sorry I have missed the captain, 
as I don't know just what he wants done. He said last 
night he would meet me at the shaft. What party is 
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working that drift, do you know? Are the day-shift 
men there now? " 

*' Yes, I s*pose, for we 'eered Cap'n Wick tell Cap*n 
Bill that he b'leeved they men had run they drift too 
high, and he hordered 'em to stop work till you coomed 
round." 

With this information, Edmunds and his little party 
began the ascent to the next level. He was vexed at 
missing the captain and having to retrace his steps, 
with the consequent loss of time and added labor that it 
entailed. 

Hayden soon found that going up was not so easy a 
matter as coming down, and, for the first time in his life, 
he was surprised to find that his weight was so great ! 
The Finn was the only one that appeared not to notice 
the change ; he went up at about the same speed with 
which he had come down, even with the load on his 
back. Edmunds had had too much experience not to 
know the folly of haste at such work, so he climbed 
slowly, and apparently without much effort or fatigue. 

Having reached the level above, they proceeded 
through it to the north, passing the number three shaft, 
and then the number four. About one hundred feet 
beyond this shaft a winze was being sunk to the level 
below, and it was now some fifty feet deep. The rock 
from it had not been trammed away for three or four 
days, and lay scattered about in the level, making the 
walking over it rough and difficult. Immediately 
around the mouth of the winze it was piled up to the 
height of two or three feet, requiring a good deal of 
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stooping on the part of the men to avoid striking their 
heads against the roof of the level. To make it worse, 
the miners had just hoisted up three or four buckets full 
of muddy, slimy water, and dumped it over the rock. 

Edmunds and Hayden by much caution had picked 
their way safely over it. The Finn, some distance 
behind them, was clumsily plodding along under his 
load and had just reached the top of the pile, when they 
heard him cry out. Edmunds turned quickly, just in 
time to see the man's foot slip from under him, and 
leave him sprawling at full length among the stones. His 
tripod was flung back against the wall of the drift, and 
his instrument, striking once against the collar planking, 
slid off and fell heavily into the winze. The Finn, too 
frightened and dazed to think of anything better to do, 
picked himself up, and stood staring stupidly about 
him. 

Edmunds had seen his precious property disappear, 
and had instantly realized the probable damage and 
delay it would cause him. He was a passionate man, 
and never minced words when his temper was roused ; 
but the thing had come so suddenly, had been so 
quickly done, that for a moment he was unable fittingly 
to express the rage and disgust that boiled within him. 
For an instant only he glared with flaming eyes at the 
stupid fellow, and then, reaching out both hands, he 
made a mad rush to catch him by the collar. But the 
Finn, though slow of gait and heavy of wit, had the in- 
stinct of an animal for self-defence and protection. He 
saw at once that lightning was unchained, that a thun- 
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derbolt was about to burst forth ; but he had no intention 
that it should fall on him. So, just as he was expected 
to receive the shock, with all his solid, stolid bulk he 
threw himself with surprising agility flat on the ground, 
and rolled quickly to the side wall of the level, and lay 
there, crowded close against it. 

The effect of this sudden disappearance of his victim 
was different from what the surveyor had anticipated, 
for, finding no obstacle to arrest the force of his 
reckless onslaught, he tripped, stumbled, and then fell 
headlong, face downwards, among the rocks and mud. 

Edmunds slowly raised himself to his feet, stunned 
a little, but swearing like a Turk, and fuming like a 
maddened bull. His appearance was ridiculous in the 
extreme. His clothes and face were covered with mud, 
and blood was dripping from his nose and from a cut 
in his forehead. His hands were bruised and bleeding. 
His rage before he fell had been furious; now it was 
cyclonic ! As soon as he was able to stand firmly 
on his feet again, he looked for the Finn, but that 
individual, with all his dulness, was too shrewd a 
fellow to be found by him within battling distance, 
after such a catastrophe. It happened that the hoisting- 
bucket was down, and the fellow, with the nimbleness 
of a cat, had sprung to the rope, and lowered himself 
to the bottom, where he now was, in close companion- 
ship with three of his sturdy countrymen. 

Failing to discover him, Edmunds at once suspected 
the manner of his disappearance. He stepped to the 
platform, and leaning on the windlass, looked down into 
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the pit. There he saw his enemy, safe from harm, though 
not sheltered from the torrent of invective and abuse 
which Edmunds proceeded to pour out upon him. 

" You d — d, web-footed, fish-eating, blubber-soaked 
porpoise, what are you doing down there? It's well 
for you that you went down when you did, for if I 
had caught you here, I would have flung you down 
head foremost, as you did my transit. Have you found 
it, you blockhead ? Is it smashed to smithereens, you 
crocodile? Come, fish around and find it, and bring 
it up to me. If it's broken, you shall pay for it, or 
I will take it out of you. You ought to be skinned and 
your tough hide tanned to make shoepack leather." 

To all this the Finn answered never a word, and his 
companions also preserved a discreet silence. Edmunds, 
knowing well that they would never come up while he 
remained there, and having by this explosion appeased 
his wrath in large measure, told Hayden, that as it 
would now be impossible for them to proceed with 
their work, there was nothing left for them to do but 
to return to the surface. So, retracing their steps to 
the shaft, they began the climb. Edmunds, as before, 
climbed slowly, — a fortunate thing for Hayden, for 
to one unaccustomed to it this mode of exertion is 
very laborious. It is only by practice that one learns, 
in climbing ladders, to avoid unnecessary strains, to 
sustain one's weight in the easiest manner, and to incur 
the least amount of fatigue. 

As it lacked an hour of noon there was no need for 
haste, and after climbing for a couple of" lifts," Edmunds 
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would sit for a few minutes to rest, and, as he said, ** to 
catch his wind.'* During one of these intervals, his 
ruffled spirits having once more resumed a tranquil 
state, he alluded apologetically to what had passed, 
and said that he feared Hayden might form a wrong 
opinion of him because of their brief acquaintance, and 
his limited knowledge of his peculiarities. He was not 
of a vindictive disposition, he said, and his temper, 
which was often quickly aroused, usually spent itself as 
quickly, and left no trace behind ; " and after all," 
he continued, " the poor devil was not to blame, he 
could n't help it. Why, I slipped myself as I was 
passing the winze, and came near falling in. I suppose 
the captain will want to discharge him, but I '11 see 
to that, I won't have him discharged. I would rather 
have him as a helper now than another man. This 
thing will make him careful, and he will never have 
an accident of that sort again." 

Hayden assured him that he knew that he meant the 
man no harm; that it must have been exceedingly 
exasperating; and that he himself would have been 
very angry, had such an accident happened to him ; — 
and so they resumed their climb. 

In fact, however, Hayden had been so intensely 
amused with the whole performance, which he thought 
as good as a play, that it had been with the greatest 
difficulty that he had been able to control himself, 
and to keep from exploding with laughter. So now, as 
he slowly followed Edmunds up the ladder, he laughed 
long and heartily, though necessarily without noise. 
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During the monotonous climb from level to level, talk- 
ing was more or less difficult, and each was left to his 
own reflections. 

As they were ascending by way of the pump-shaft, 
they could hear the trickling of the water as it ran 
down under the ladders, and was led through gutters 
into the ** sumps," or cisterns, made to receive it. By 
their side was the heavy iron water column which led 
to the surface, and above it worked the clumsy wooden 
pump-rods, now moving slowly back and forth, and 
forcing upwards a dirty stream to the daylight and 
fresh air above them. 

Hayden from time to time questioned his companion 
as to the methods employed for getting the water out of 
the mine, and asked the reason for certain appliances 
which he did not fully understand. To all these ques- 
tions Edmunds replied as best he could, and often 
stopped to explain more minutely such points as were 
complicated or obscure. Hayden was greatly interested 
in it all, and was determined to understand thoroughly 
every part of the underground work and manipulation. 
Thus it was nearly noon, when, coming up into the 
second level, they found the two captains sitting on a 
tool-box, leisurely smoking their pipes, while they con- 
sulted together about the work of the day. 

" Halloo, Lute," said Captain Bill, as soon as the 
surveyor had emerged from the ladder-way, " we 've 
been hoping to come across ye all the morning. Did 
yer put the levels in for the drift men in the bottom 
north of number four? " 
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At the first mention of the work which he was ex- 
pected to have done, Edmunds's wrath blazed up again. 
It was a matter of pride with him to keep faithfully all 
appointments, and the responsibility for a failure was 
always something to be put on another's shoulders, if 
possible. In this case he was so clearly not at fault 
that the captain's question acted like a spark to a mag- 
azine, and the explosion followed quickly. 

** No, I have not taken the levels ; we went there for 
it, and just as we were ready to begin work, that miser- 
able, benighted, coffee-colored devil of a Finlander you 
sent me dumped my instrument into the winze. It 's a 
pity the old leathcrhead had not tumbled in after it. 
What did you send me such a stupid fool for? He 
could n't understand anything I said to him, and is no 
good anyway for any work I have to be done." 

" Well, Lute," said Captain Wick, " why did n't ee tell 
me what ee wanted ? I thought yer only wanted a man 
to pack yer tools for 'ee, and 'ee 's good 'nuflf for that 
anyway. Where is 'ec now? Damme, man, I '11 dis- 
charge un soon as ever 'ee cooms to surface." I 

'* I don't know where he is ; the last I saw of him, he 
was in the bottom of the winze, squatting down behind 
three other blubber-eating donkeys. I suppose he 's 
there yet At any rate you won't see him again | 

to-day." I 

" Won't I, though? " responded the captain, beginning 
to get excited in his turn. " I '11 find un before 'ee goes 
'ome to-night, and I '11 send un to the hofficc with 'iss 
time, first thing to-morrow mornin'. I tell 'ee I will ! " 
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" Who told you to give the man his time? I did n't 
tell you to discharge him." 

" You told me 'ee 's no good, and said I no business 
send ye such a man. If 'ee 's no good for ye, 'ee 's no 
good for we. I tell 'ee, 'ee shall 'ave 'iss time, 'ee shall go 
to-morrow mornin'. Damme, man, think I '11 'ave a man 
workin' in this 'ere mine that '11 drop engineer's hinstru- 
ment down er shaft? Why 'ee might er broke th' 'eads 
av they men in er bottom, if th' skulls had n't been too 
'ard to crack." 

"I say, Captain, I won't have him discharged. It 
was n't his fault." 

" It was n't his fault ! " shouted the captain. " You 
said 'ee flung yer hinstrument down er winze ; pray tell 
me 'oose fault was it, if it wasn't 'iss? Was it yourn? 
Damme, man, if I know how to make 'ee out at all ! " 

" No, it was n't his fault," reiterated Edmunds. " It 
was the fault of his stupid countrymen, working in the 
winze. You see the trammers had n't taken away the 
rock for two days, and the night men had hoisted their 
water, and dumped it on the pile ; and, in trying to get 
over it with his load, the fellow slipped and fell, and the 
instrument was knocked out of his hand, and slid into 
the winze. It 's a wonder he did n't go in himself, for I 
came very near falling in. It 's a shame to leave things 
in that way. The fellow was not to blame at all; I 
would n't have him discharged. I have no doubt he has 
a wife and a big family of children in the old country, 
depending on him for their bread, and it would be a 
downright cruelty to discharge him for that" 
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" Well, then, I '11 discharge they men in er winze ; they 
no business to dump they water on th' rock-pile." 

"No, you won't discharge the men in the winze; it 
was n't their fault ; if you let your trammers leave the 
rock until it fills up the level, what are they going to do 
with their water? They can't dump it anywhere else, 
and they can't leave it in the winze ! It looks to me, 
Captain, as if it was more your fault than any one's 
else ! " 

" Well, damme, man," shouted the now irate captain, 
" what the 'ell do 'ee want me to do, — discharge 
myself? " 

At this juncture, Captain Bill, seeing that the dis- 
cussion had proceeded far enough, and having, by 
reason of it, reached a pretty clear understanding of 
the affair himself, namely, that it was purely an accident 
for which no one could be held accountable, deemed it 
best to terminate the dispute before anything more 
serious should come of it. So, rising hastily, he ordered 
Captain Wick to " climb," and, quickly following him, 
they all took to the ladders and began ascending at a 
pace much more rapid than that at which Edmunds had 
led Hayden thus far. 

The latter soon found that the captains were a 
hard pair to follow, and that his wind was being put to 
the test as never before. Edmunds with his lean body 
and sinewy legs, accustomed to the ladders, quickened 
his steps without difficulty. Faster and faster they 
went, until their pace became almost a run. 

It soon dawned upon Hayden that he was their vic- 
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tim, and that they were trying to tire him out before he 
could reach the surface. He resolved to outwit them 
if possible. He had always been good in athletic sports, 
and he had very soon learned, as they were slowly 
climbing the levels below, the easiest position to take in 
ascending. He said nothing, but followed them quietly, 
keeping close to Edmunds's heels. He soon discovered 
that the surveyor was puffing and wheezing like a loco- 
motive, that he was putting forth his utmost exertion to 
keep up with the captains, and that his feet struck the 
rungs of the ladder with a nervous and uncertain tread. 
This encouraged him, for he had no difficulty in following ; 
except for his quickened breathing, he gave no evidence 
of fatigue, and his muscles were supple and firm. He 
saw, too, that the captains had reached their limit of speed, 
and he felt no fear that he should fail in the race. 

On they pushed, and, as their steps rang out in uni- 
son, the ladders creaked and groaned with every fall of 
their feet. Edmunds's breathing became more labored 
and hurried with each step, and his feet fairly trembled as 
they struck the rounds of the ladder. The captains, too, 
were breathing harder, as Hayden could hear above the 
sound of the creaking ladder. 

With a hasty glance upward he saw a glimmer of day- 
light through the open man-hole at the shaft-house. It 
was not more than forty feet above them; but would 
Edmunds be able to reach it? Hayden feared for him, 
but not for himself; for the surveyor had begun to lag, 
and the space was lengthening between him and Captain 
Bill, who was next ahead of him. They were rapidly 
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nearing the top, but the space between Edmunds and 
the captain was increasing fast, and his trembling legs 
fairly shook the ladders. He seemed about to give out, 
when Hayden shouted to him to push on, as he was 
almost up ; and he threw all his remaining strength into 
one last frantic effort to reach the goal. 

Captain Wick shot through the man-hole with Captain 
Bill close after him. Edmunds, with one spasmodic 
lunge, threw his arms through the opening, and his 
head and shoulders dropped limp and helpless on the 
floor of the shaft-house. The two captains seized him 
by the arms, pulled him up, and set him on a block of 
wood, where he remained in a state of collapse for ten 
minutes or more. 

Hayden had bounded lightly through the man-hole 
as soon as Edmunds was pulled out of it. Captain 
Bill grabbed him by the hand. " You have done well, 
old fellow," he said. " We were determined to give you 
a good rattle, and we did it, but by gill, you 're a trump ! 
Why, you 're a perfect horse ! I believe you 'd break 
down the captain and me. We '11 never try that on you 
again. But poor Lute, I don't know but we 've killed 
him ! Halloo, there. Lute, how are you gettin' on ? 
Are you dead, old fellow?" 

Lute had now recovered himself somewhat, and 
straightening up, he answered : 

" No, I 'm all right. It was because I did n't eat any 
breakfast this morning. I was faint for want of food. I 
could have followed you up from the bottom at that 
rate, if it had n't been for that." 
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The captains looked knowingly at each other and 
smiled, but made no reply, while Lute slowly rose to 
his feet, and proceeded to follow them to the changing- 
house. 

Hayden's reputation with the mine captains and for 
all underground operations was established, once and 
for all. He was triumphant He had gained a com- 
plete victory, a victory over a prejudice : the prejudice 
of strength against skill, of brawn against brain. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SCENES OF A NIGHT 

ONE evening Hayden was walking slowly from the 
mine towards the office. As was his habit, he 
had spent the hour or more after supper in 
wandering through the different shaft and engine-houses, 
watching the working of the machinery, and examining 
the rock as it came up, especially the large masses of 
pure copper, which at this time were mined in great 
quantities. Often beautiful specimens of crystallization 
were found attached, both to the vein rock and to the 
masses of copper themselves. Of these he had already 
collected a number of handsome ones ; the miners and 
men at work in the shaft-houses, learning of his desire 
to have them, frequently laid them aside for him, as 
they came across them while at their work, and, on his 
little after-supper tours of inspection, gave them to 
him. 

He was always greatly pleased by these little atten- 
tions from the men, and never failed to express his 
gratitude. Often, when their work was not hindered by 
it, he would enter into friendly chats with them, interest- 
ing himself in a kindly way in their affairs ; and by so 
doing he had become known to many of them, and was 
fast acquiring a large degree of popularity. On this 
evening, for some reason, the rock hoisting had pro- 
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ceeded very slowly. But little had been sent up, and 
most of that had been worthless, and had been immedi- 
ately trammed to the waste piles. He had found no 
specimens, and had seen but little to interest him. He 
had, however, chatted a while with a middle-aged Ger- 
man, a lander at one of the shafts, Peter Steinbach by 
name ; a man for whom he had conceived quite a liking, 
both on account of his cheerful good-nature and of his 
intelligence, which seemed to be of a much higher order 
than that of the men with whom he was associated. 
Indeed, Peter possessed accomplishments. He was 
quite musical, was familiar with the music of many of 
the best composers, and could play quite well upon 
several different instruments. As his boarding-house 
was near, Hayden had more than once listened from his 
own window to the tones of his flute on evenings when 
he was off duty, and had been surprised at his power, 
and the sweetness and expression with which he played. 
Peter was also an artist in his way, and drew with facil- 
ity and skill ; and the walls of the shaft-house where he 
worked were covered with rude charcoal sketches, full 
of life and vigor. He made effigies of many of the men 
and "-bosses," and in this way achieved not a little 
notoriety, so that his shaft-house studio was much 
resorted to by the men, and afforded them much 
amusement. 

On one of Hayden*s visits Peter, in the course of their 
conversation, expressed himself in a way that showed 
him to possess some knowledge of surveying and 
engineering. 
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Hayden then asked him some questions about his life, 
and endeavored to draw from him something • of his 
history. But upon this subject Peter was silent, nor 
had Hayden been able to learn from him anything of 
his life previous to his coming to the mine. 

To-night, for the first time, he found Peter in an en- 
tirely different mood from any in which he had pre- 
viously found him. He was silent and unsociable, 
almost morose, and every effort to engage him in con- 
versation signally failed. Hayden felt that it would 
be rude to press him farther, and was just leaving the 
shaft-house, when he noticed a peculiar expression on 
Peter's face which arrested his attention and caused him 
to stop for a moment in the doorway. He felt sure 
that the man was in trouble, and that he might need 
help, or at least sympathy. With a sudden impulse 
he turned, walked quickly back to him, and, laying his 
hand familiarly on his shoulder, said with an earnest- 
ness and in a tone which attested his sincerity: 

** Why, Peter, man, what ails you ? Are you in trouble ? 
I believe you are. Come, tell me ; perhaps I can help 
you." 

The tone and the look went to the man's heart, and 
broke down the barrier of reserve which he had set up 
between them. With a choking voice he replied : 

" Yes, I haf trouble, much trouble. Mein frau, mein 
vife, and mein fife kinder iss in old country. Mein vife 
has von leetle baby since I coom here ; dat baby has 
died, and mein vife has been very sick ; but she vas better 
now, only she has no money, for the money I sent her 
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dis mont, she did not get, and I get no more pay for two 
veeks, and mein famlee starf ! " 

Utterly broken down, the man ceased speaking, and 
covering his face with his hands, sobbed like a child. 

Hayden's sympathies were aroused, but he was much 
relieved at this recital, for it seemed to him that the 
necessities of the case could be easily met. To help a 
fellow mortal in distress was as much a part of his 
creed as to fear his God and hate the devil, and it 
made not a particle of difference to him whether that 
mortal was prince or peasant. So he said to Peter, 

" Come, come, cheer up, my man, your family shall 
not starve ; you must send them some more money." 

" But I haf no more money, I gets no more pay for 
two veeks, and dey iss tree tousand miles avay, and dey 
haf not enough money to last so long." 

" But you shall have the money to-morrow morning, 
so that you can send it immediately ; I will get it for you." 

The man started and looked up, an incredulous ex- 
pression on his face ; perhaps he had not heard aright, 
or was he being trifled with in his misery? He had 
never experienced anything like this before, and he did 
not know what to make of it. 

At length he said, as though speaking more to him- 
self than to Hayden, 

" You vill get it for me, you ? Did you say you vill 
giff me the money? " 

" Why certainly, certainly, I will see that you get the 
money at the office to-morrow morning. Go to the 
clerk before noon, and I will arrange that he shall ad- 
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vance you twenty dollars, and you must order the draft 
sent by the very next mail." 

The man reached forward as if to grasp the hand of 
his benefactor, then quickly withdrew his hand, as 
though that were too great a familiarity; but all the 
fulness of his heart welled into his eyes in one eloquent 
look of supremest gratitude ; and he bowed his head, 
and in a low and reverent voice said, " Mein Gott, I 
tanks you." 

The signal from the mine sounded, — three great clangs 
of the hammer. The man sprang to his bell-line, and 
Hayden walked quietly out of the shaft-house. 

He stopped to light a fresh cigar, and fell to meditat- 
ing on what had just passed ; and as he walked along, 
his pace accommodating itself to the measure of his 
thoughts, he gave no heed to the hour or to the night. 
By the hour it was night, or evening, rather, for 
it were a pity to call it night, so brilliant was the sky, 
and so soft and mellow the air. The Lake Superior 
summer is a short one, but, during the time that it lasts, 
nothing can be more delightful. That season had now 
fully arrived, and the cold, raw winds had given place to 
bright, sunny days and quiet, peaceful nights. There was 
no dew, and the air was so warm, and the moon and 
stars so bright, that the whole location felt impelled to 
linger out of doors. Doors and windows were thrown 
wide open. Groups were sitting on the doorsteps of 
the officers' houses ; and in the valley behind the rock- 
piles, where the cabins of the miners were located, the 
sound of distant voices could be heard, as the men, 
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stretched on the ground, or seated about in groups, 
smoked their pipes, and chaffed and bantered each other 
good-naturedly. 

Hayden strolled on past the office, until he reached 
the lumber-yard. Near the roadway was a pile of pine 
boards, some six feet high. " There," he said to himself, 
" is a quiet place, where one can lie and enjoy without mo- 
lestation the charms of this perfect night ; or, indeed, sleep 
all night, and rise doubly refreshed in the morning." 
He climbed to the top of the pile and, stretching himself at 
full length on his back, smoked his cigar in quiet con- 
tentment. The soothing effect of the tobacco and the 
charm of the night lulled him into a state of dreamy, 
luxurious reverie. But his mind still lingered on the 
family of the poor lander: he thought of the poor 
woman, ill, and with her five little children about her. 
Then he thought of the father, toiling by day and night, 
never idle, working overtime as much as he could, that 
he might have the more to send them. But they were 
so far away, so far away; *'tree tousand" miles over 
the sea ; and his money had not reached them ! 

Now he fancied he heard the sound of Peter's flute, 
and he listened; but the music stopped, and he re- 
membered that it could not be Peter's, for he was at 
the shaft-house, where he had left him ; he was on the 
night shift, this week. Again he thought that he heard 
Peter's flute, and again he listened. This time he dis- 
tinctly heard strains of music. He sat up and listened 
more intently. They came from the same direction, but 
from farther away, and the sounds were softened and 
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mellowed by the distance. No, they were not the notes 
of a flute, but of voices, and accompanied by instru- 
ments, or by an organ. And, as they swelled out 
louder and more distinctly, he recognized the meas- 
ured tones of a chant, and knew that Father Wolf had 
gathered his flock about him, and was holding service 
for them in the little white church with the gilded cross, 
that stood just over the valley beyond the rock-piles. 

He had never met Father Wolf, but he had heard of 
him, and the priest had been commended to him as a 
very faithful pastor and guide to his people ; a man of 
excellent education and attainments, who had come of a 
good family in Europe, and had given up a competency, 
honors, and a title, perhaps, for the hard life of a poor, 
parish priest on that far-away American frontier. On 
Sundays, after mass, he would preach his sermon to the 
miners, full of practical wisdom and good sense, in three 
different languages, English, German, and French, that 
all who came might hear and understand. 

Hayden was aroused by the sound of footsteps coming 
that way, and by the moonlight he saw the figure of 
Edmunds approaching, his pipe in his mouth. As he 
rose to a sitting posture, Edmunds discovered him, and, 
coming directly to the lumber-pile, accosted him : 

** Halloo ! have you forgotten yourself and turned in 
on that lumber-pile, or is it so bright that you did n't 
know it was night? It's nothing new for me to stay 
out of doors all night; in fact, on such a night as this I 
could not stay inside, much less sleep ; but I thought 
you had been trained to better habits." 
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" I don't know about that," replied Hayden, " I believe 
my habits are usually pretty good, but if we could be as- 
sured of such air and temperature as this, I fancy the 
better habit would be to sleep out under the stars, and 
leave our beds to the aged and infirm." 

Edmunds climbed up on the pile and seated himself 
by Hayden. 

" Lute," said the latter, " do you know Father Wolf ? 
I think he has been holding service this evening in the 
little church over there ; I heard the singing a little while 
ago. I should think he was a very faithful shepherd to 
his little flock." 

" Yes, I know him very well, and he is all you say 
of him. There is no man on this location who works 
harder than he. Wherever his people need him, there 
you will always find him. He is ready to perform any 
service for them, no matter what it is. If a man is 
injured in the mine, he is the first one to know of 
it, and to assist if there is anything he can do. He 
helps the men in many little ways. He often comes to 
the office to interpret for those who cannot speak Eng- 
lish, and he helps to clear up differences between the 
captains and the men, and explains away many of their 
misunderstandings." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," said Hayden, " for it 
confirms an opinion I had formed of him, though based 
on no actual knowledge." 

The hoisting was now proceeding at a rapid pace. 
The puffing of the engines, the rattling of the kibble 
chains, and the dull thud of the rock as the buckets 
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were dumped on the sorting-floors ; then the wheezing 
and coughing as the machines reversed their motion and 
sent the heavy buckets down the shafts again ; these 
sounds, monotonous and constant, saved the night from 
solitude, and lent a feeling of companionship and cheer 
to the two friends on the lumber-pile. There could be 
no solitude in the midst of all this activity, for all 
night long the men were there, alive, active, and alert. 
Hard at work, in the moonlight or in the darkness, it was 
all the same ; men in the engine-houses, men in the shaft- 
houses, men out on the burrow-piles, and men swarming 
and sweating in the depths of the great mine, many 
fathoms below them. 

The moon passed behind a cloud, darkening the 
night, then emerged again into a clear sky, as Hayden 
and his companion gradually ceased to talk and finally 
fell asleep. 

Peacefully the hours passed, and the moon rode in 
full glory over them, lighting the night like another sun. 
It was well-nigh midnight, and all the location, save 
the busy mine, was at rest. Every bit of breeze had 
died away, and there was only the clear moonlight and 
the warm, soft atmosphere. At the mine the hoisting 
had become less frequent, and for a short space not a 
bucket had come up. And, with the calmness and the 
quiet that brooded over all, the holy Sabbath was about 
to be ushered in ! 

The two friends were still sleeping when one of the 
engines began to puff anew, a chain began to move 
with rattling jerks, and another bucket began slowly to 
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travel towards the surface. Suddenly the shriek of a 
steam whistle startled them, as with fiendish screams it 
proclaimed the hour of midnight. Lute quickly raised 
himself to a sitting posture, swearing that the d — d 
whistle was enough to wake the dead, much more a man 
just dropping off to sleep. " But," he said, " we '11 be 
well rid of it now, for this is Saturday, and the night 
shift knocks off at twelve, and this will be the last kibble 
to come up. After that it will be quiet, for there will 
be no more whistles until to-morrow night at twelve 
o'clock." 

Scarcely had he spoken these words, when there 
came a sudden, straining shock, as though some great 
demon underground had clutched the bucket and chain, 
and was striving with all its force and might to pull it 
and the shaft-house and engine down into the depths of 
the mine. The shaft-house shook and groaned, the pul- 
ley-stands creaked and cracked and swayed as though 
about to fall. There came a sharp snap, like the quick 
report of a rifle, swiftly followed by the loud whizzing 
of the kibble chain, as, it shot, swift as lightning, over the 
pulleys, tearing them from their bearings, crashing like 
a thunderbolt with fire in its wake. Like the tail of some 
mighty serpent, whipping the air, it cut off pulley-stands 
like pipestems: and, ripping through the shaft-house, 
cutting away boards and timbers, with a crash and a 
roar it went down the shaft, and was quickly lost to 
sight and sound. 

It all happened in less time than we have taken to tell 
it, but the ruin that followed its trail was like that 
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seen in the track of a cyclone. Yet it was a narrow 
trail, and a few broken pulleys, a dozen or more legs of 
trestle wrecked, some timbers and boards torn from 
the shaft-house, and a few skidways ripped up in the 
shaft, — all this does not mean much, after all. A little 
delay in getting at hoisting again ; some days' work for 
the carpenter, and a little new timber; some hundreds 
of pounds of cast iron, and an extra job or two for the 
machine-shop. Not much, after all, — no, not much; 
unless, unlessy some poor fellows were in the shaft, or 
near it, when this fell demon, came thundering down 
like a bolt from hell. 

Edmunds sprang to his feet the instant that the first 
warning came. He knew well what it meant, for such 
occurrences were not infrequent at the mine. Hayden 
quickly followed him, though at first he scarcely com- 
prehended what had happened. 

" The chain has broken at number three," said Lute, 
" and the bucket has gone to the bottom. It has done 
up the pulley-stands pretty well, and I am afraid has 
made bad work in the shaft ; but that can be quickly 
repaired. I hope nobody has been hurt, but I am 
afraid some have. I heard Captain Bill give orders 'to 
have the timbermen's gang sent there to-night, to work 
between the tenth and twelfth levels. The chances are 
that some of them have been hurt. Let *s go down and 
see what we can find out." 

They left the lumber-yard, walked rapidly to the 
shaft-house, and were the first to reach it. The fright- 
ened lander had jumped from the building at the first 
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crash, in time to escape being killed by the chain. 
He had just entered it again, pale and trembling, when 
they arrived. It was Steinbach. 

" How did it happen, Peter?" asked Edmunds. 

" Mein Gott, I don't know. I had shust started de 
bucket to coom up, and she vas coom all right, when she 
gif von big sherk and shtopt, and den all vent down de 
shaft togedder. I shust had time to shump out de 
shaft-house, ven de schane vould struck me on de head. 
Mein Gott, if I had been killed vat vould become of 
mein leetle childer?" 

Nothing could be learned from the poor lander, but it 
was evident that the bucket had met with some obstruc- 
tion in the shaft, and that the chain had parted from 
the excessive strain, causing the disaster. 

From the engine-houses, and from the other shaft- 
houses, the men just relieved from duty were hastening 
to the spot. They came in quietly, with faces sobered 
and anxious. In low, subdued voices they asked of 
each other if any one had been hurt. No one was wiser 
than his companion, and consequently no one could 
answer the question which all were asking. Then they 
lapsed into silence, or if they spoke at all it was in 
brief, whispered tones. Seeing that nothing could be 
learned, most of them soon slipped away, and went to 
their homes, A half-dozen, perhaps, friends or acquaint- 
ances of men who were working in the mine in the 
vicinity of this shaft, remained. 

It was very still. Outside the shaft-house the clear 
light of the moon brought into bold relief every object 
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that dotted the landscape : the long, brown line of shaft- 
houses and pulley-stands stretching away on either side 
of them, the little log cabins in the valley, and the 
smarter white-painted houses of the officers on the hill. 
There, too, it was very still, for the occupants of cabin 
and house alike were asleep. The Sabbath had begun, 
and the busy, noisy mine had ceased to labor. 

Within the shaft-house the little group stood in almost 
awe-stricken silence, and it was as still as death in the 
deep, black, cavernous shaft. From its mouth a thin 
bluish vapor was slowly rising, giving out a faintly 
pungent odor, — " the smell of the mine," so different 
from any other, and yet so well known to all who have 
ever inhaled it. It was so still that men felt like holding 
their breath. They strove to tread lightly when they 
moved, for every foot-fall, or even the movement of a boot 
on the rough floor, seemed harsh and out of place, and 
the drip, drip of the water down in the shaft was almost 
painfully loud. They were straining their ears to catch, 
if possible, the sound of ascending feet in the ladder- 
way, or peering down into the black depths to see if any 
light could be discovered which might herald an ascend- 
ing messenger. But there was no sound, no sign, no 
glimmering of light ; only the inky blackness, and the 
vapor, and the drip, drip, drip of the water ! 

Edmunds, turning to one of the men, asked : " What 
captain was night shift?" 

" Captain Richards," was the reply. 

*' He couldn't have come up yet, could he?" 

" No, he is still below." 
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"Then he is undoubtedly at the shaft, for he could 
not help knowing of the accident, but it is strange he 
has sent no one up yet. There has been time enough 
for a man to come up from the bottom. Somebody 
has been hurt, and I am afraid it is very serious. 
Captain Vivian ought to be notified at once; one of 
you men go and call him." 

** All right, sir," said the one who had alregidy spoken, 
and he immediately left the shaft-house. 

" The rest of you men stay here, and be ready to help 
when necessary, for you may be needed. There will 
surely be somebody up coon." 

" All right," was the quiet response of all. 

The men seated themselves on blocks of wood, and 
prepared to wait. One by one they drew out their 
pipes, lighted them, and smoked in silence. None of 
these men were miners, or underground men, for had 
they been, they would at once have gone below with all 
possible speed. The underground force was still in the 
mine, or had come up at other shafts, and, not knowing 
of the accident, had gone directly to the changing-house ; 
and no relief shift goes on at twelve o'clock Saturday 
night. So there was nothing left for these men but to 
wait until some word should be brought up from those 
who still remained below, who were now, perhaps, assist- 
ing the injured ; for there were men enough within call 
of the shaft for that, and they would certainly come, or 
send word, to the surface as soon as possible. 

After several minutes more of weary, anxious waiting, 
the harsh, clanging sound of the signal bell startled them. 
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It gave no regular signal, but a half-dozen or more quick, 
rasping sounds. At that instant Captain Vivian hur- 
riedly entered the shaft-house. He heard the ringing, 
and turning quickly to one of the men, said : 

" What was that signal ? " 

" I don't know, Cap'n. It wa' n't no regular signal ; 
they just sounded a lot of strokes as fast as they could." 

"That's a call for assistance," replied the captain; 
" they want more help ; some one has been hurt. Go 
to the change-house and tell the miners you find there 
to come here as quickly as they can ; six of them are to 
follow me down the shaft, and the rest are to stay here 
until they get further orders. Tell Kit Polglase, the 
timberman, to get the gig here and run the rope on to 
the engine drum. Take the men here to help him, and 
have everything ready in case we should signal to him 
to send the gig down." 

The captain, when informed of the accident, had 
hastily put on his underground clothes, and having 
given his orders in quick, commanding tones, as one 
accustomed to exercise authority, and who knew just 
what to do, he lighted a candle and disappeared down 
the ladder-way. The men watched him as he quickly 
descended to the first level, and then on to the second, 
until he passed out of sight. Soon after, the six miners 
appeared and followed him. They too descended 
rapidly, and were soon lost to view. The steaming 
shaft was now dark and still again, and the waiting men 
were silent as before. 

Outside, a light breeze had sprung up, blowing in from 
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the northwest, and the air had grown slightly cooler. 
A few light clouds had appeared among the stars, and 
the moon was sinking to its setting. 

Edmunds and Hayden stepped out to breathe the 
fresher air. Near the engine-house they could see 
Polglase and his men uncoiling the rope that was to 
lower the gig. They were working briskly. Within, 
the men were becoming restless and impatient. They 
would rise from their seats, walk across the shaft-house 
for a turn or two, and sit down again. Occasionzdly 
one would look into the shaft, or peer down the ladder- 
way, and then return to his block, only to repeat the 
same movement a few minutes later. 

Steinbach, having recovered from his first fright, re- 
mained perfectly quiet. He now for the first time 
quitted his seat on an empty powder keg, in the farther 
corner of the shaft-house, and, walking on tiptoe, came 
slowly to the shaft, and looked down the ladder-way. 
For some time he stood bending over the ladder. At 
length he turned slowly around, and said, in a low voice, 
" I tinks I see a light." This brought every man to his 
feet, and all crowded to look down the ladder-way, 
straining their eyes into the darkness, to catch the first 
glimmer of light that might appear. 

At first nothing could be seen ; then the faintest flicker 
of a ray, far down in the mist and the darkness, hardly 
perceptible, it was so faint. It brightened a little, then 
faded out again. As they watched, a dull little spark, 
like a star seen through a fog, appeared ; then another ; 
and they knew that men were toiling up the ladder-way. 
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Slowly they came, very slowly it seemed to the wait- 
ing company, those two dull red stars, with a regular, 
swaying motion from side to side, but with no apparent 
movement upward. Right and left, right and left, they 
seemed to go; then only to the right, for with every 
leftward movement they would disappear; and for a 
time they disappeared altogether. A few seconds, and 
they were seen again; they were brighter now, a little, 
but they came on with the same swinging motion, 
and at last seemed to be drawing nearer. But again 
they disappeared, though for a shorter period than 
before, and soon they could be distinctly seen, coming 
through the man-hole at the first level. The men them- 
selves were visible now, by the light of their candles. 

** It is the timberman who was at work in the shaft," 
said Edmunds. " He certainly is alive and well ; they 
may all be safe yet." 

Now they could hear the sound of the men's steps, as 
the heavy hobnailed boots scraped the iron rungs of 
the ladder in regular time. The lights were drawing 
nearer and the sounds growing louder. They were 
now halfway up from the level, and they came on with 
firm and steady tread, neither quickening their pace, nor 
lagging behind, as they neared the top of th^ ladder. 
Presently, when but twenty feet away, the timberman 
halted and looked up. His face was pale, but every 
muscle hard set. It was easy to see that something 
very serious had happened. He looked up but for a 
moment, then plodded on to the surface. One after the 
other — the timberman first — they emerged from the 
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man-hole. They slowly straightened themselves to an 
erect posture, and drew a long, deep breath. The group 
in the shaft-house crowded eagerly around them, and 
several voices at once asked what had happened, and if 
anybody had been hurt? 

"Yes,'* replied the timberman, a Cornishman, stern 
and unemotional. " It 's a bad job ; the kibble and the 
chain are in the bottom of the shaft. John Sanders is 
killed, and Louis Fischer has a bad cut in his head and 
a broken leg. The men have them both in the tenth 
level, and Captain Bill sent us up to have the gig sent 
right down, and have Dr. Faber here when they are 
brought up." 

The gig was hauled in, and quickly made ready for 
lowering. It was a rude sort of boat or sledge, made 
to slide down the skidways, fitted with a headpiece or 
guard, to protect the occupants from falling rock or 
other materials. It would carry three or four men, and 
was used, in case of accidents, for bringing the injured 
to the surface. A heavy manila rope or cable was 
passed through a large swivel-block suspended from 
one of the crossbeams of the shaft-house. One end 
was made fast to the gig, the other attached to the 
end of the chain that had broken, and the rope coiled 
on to the hoisting-drum. Quickly the gig was put into 
the shaft, the two men stepped into it, and at a signal 
from the lander to the engine-house, it began slowly to 
move down. The men watched it in silence, until its 
dim light disappeared; then they returned to their 
seats again, and waited, — a sombre, gloomy compan;^ 
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Nothing could be more weird and sad than that lonely 
waiting, in the small hours of the night, in the dark 
shaft-house, for their brothers to be brought out, 
mangled and dead, from the yawning depths below. 
Even to get them out was difficult, for the appliances 
were rude, and the machinery poorly adapted to work 
of this description. Often the poor fellows, with broken 
limbs, crushed bodies, or torn and lacerated flesh, suffered 
extreme torture in the operation. The rough way over 
which the gig must travel, the uneven, jerky motion of 
the engine, all added to the sufferings of those whose 
injuries alone were enough to cause them intense pain. 
And then, too, to men prostrated by a terrible shock, 
and exhausted by loss of blood, the cold, damp air of 
the mine brought a deathly chill, so that the long hours 
seemed like endless weeks of agony. It was fortunate 
and merciful, indeed, when utter unconsciousness made 
them oblivious alike to the passage of time and to the 
horrors of their condition. The gig was furnished with 
coarse woollen blankets, and nothing that could be done 
to alleviate their distress and misery was neglected. 

Soon Dr. Faber, who had been summoned, appeared 
at the shaft-house. He was a powerfully built, athletic 
man, blunt of speech, and somewhat rough of manner, 
but fond of his profession, and a good physician and 
surgeon. He was generally liked by the men, and as 
a rule gave them skilful treatment. Seeing that it 
would be some time before the injured men could be 
brought up, he left immediately, saying only that he 
would be back again in season. 
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A signal to stop lowering was now given from the 
shaft, and from the indicator on the rope it was seen 
that the gig had safely reached the level at which the 
men were waiting; and there it rested. It seemed 
hours before the signal to hoist was heard, yet in 
reality it was but a few minutes before it came, five 
long, clanging strokes of the hammer on the rude gong. 
It meant, hoist, and hoist very carefully and slowly. 

The lander transmitted the signal to the engine-house, 
and again the rope began to move. It crept like a ser- 
pent over the sheave and through the block, and on 
towards the drum in the engine-house. 

When it had traversed little more than the space be- 
tween two levels, there came a sharp, sudden signal 
to stop. Quickly the signal was repeated; the rope 
stopped, and the men held their breath. Why was that 
signal given ? Had the man died on the way up ? Had 
he fallen out? Or was he unable to endure the rough 
ascent? They could only conjecture, and it might mean 
nothing after all. But now another signal is given, and 
this time it is the signal to go ahead. It is repeated 
to the engineer, and again the rope moves, slowly as 
before, and gradually its burden is being drawn nearer 
to the surface. Four levels have been reached, and but 
six more remain. The rope moves steadily on, and the 
suspense is becoming harder to bear. The men begin 
to talk in undertones : " Will he live to reach the sur- 
face, or will he die on the way up ? " " Will he die from 
his injuries, or will he live ? " " Will he be badly crippled, 
— for life ? " " How long will a broken leg lay him up ? " 
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" Can he ever work under ground again ? " These ques- 
tions are asked with the deepest interest, for every man 
who works in the mine is in danger of being overtaken 
by just such an accident on any day of his life. 

The rope has travelled another " lift," and now 
another, and the gig is within four levels of the surface. 
The men begin to move about a little. Occasionally 
one of the more impatient ones steps to the shaft's 
mouth, and looks down, but it is still dark and silent. 
By the time the second level is reached, the men are all 
standing round the shaft, Edmunds and Hayden with 
the rest. Every eye is peering down into the gloom, 
and as the rope slowly travels on, a faint light becomes 
visible. Little by little it increases in size, and spreads 
its feeble rays about more and more. But the anxious 
group can see nothing else; they must wait a little 
longer. How slowly it moves! But it is growing 
brighter, and now it has passed the first level and ob- 
jects are distinguishable. The gig crawls steadily up- 
ward, but the hood almost conceals it. At last two men 
are seen, sitting, one on either side ; between them a 
third man reclines, supported in their arms, his head 
resting on the breast of one of them. He is covered 
over with blankets, yet they can see that his face is 
deathly pale. So far as appearances go he may be dead. 
The lander signals to the engineer to move very slowly, 
and very gently the gig rises to the collar of the shaft. 
The lander lets go the signal rope, and the gig stops, 
whereupon the men lift it to the floor of the shaft- 
house, and on the instant Dr. Faber reappears. He 
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draws back the blankets from the injured man, and 
places his fingers on his vsrist. He lifts his head, and 
exposes a ghastly wound. Then he picks up the broken 
leg, but lays it carefully down again. As the blankets 
are drawn aside, the man shivers, and once he groans ; 
but he seems wholly unconscious, and does not know 
that he is suffering. 

" His pulse is good," says the doctor. '* That is an 
ugly wound in his head, but if the skull is not fractured, 
I presume it will not be serious. The compound frac- 
ture of the leg is bad, and I fear it means slow locomo- 
tion for the poor fellow hereafter ; but we must get him 
away from here." 

Just outside the door stood a box wagon. The bottom 
was covered with straw, and blankets were laid over it. 
The men wrapped the blankets around the unconscious 
form, and gently laid it in the wagon. One of them 
seated himself beside it and took the head in his lap. 
Two others sat beside him : one held the broken leg, 
and the other kept the blankets around the body, and 
steadied it over the rough road. Most of the men 
followed, and just as the wagon began to move, a man 
came swiftly up to it, and laying his hand on the box, 
walked with it to the company's hospital. It was 
Father Wolf. 

Orders had been given that the gig should be sent 
back immediately, for there was yet another burden to 
be brought up; and so it was again lowered into the 
shaft, and again it glided slowly out of sight. The 
miners who had been bidden to assist were waiting, and 
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Edmunds and Hayden also remained. It was perfectly 
still once more in the shaft-house. The men sat around 
on the boxes and powder kegs, and there was no talk- 
ing, no speculation as to what might have happened, or 
how serious the accident might be, for it was all known, 
and they were waiting only to receive the dead ! 

Edmunds lighted his pipe, and sat silently with the 
rest. Hayden stepped out on the rock-pile, and stood 
looking out over the little hamlet of cabins, filled with 
their sleeping occupants, and then at the twinkling 
lights in the hospital which stood over beyond them. 
The moon was low in the sky, but he could just discern 
the lumbering wagon as it slowly drew up to the door ; 
and he saw them with great care and painstaking lift the 
wounded man and carry him in. Then he was startled 
by the sound of the signal gong again. Four more 
clanging, rasping strokes, and the rope began slowly to 
move upwards. There was a little movement in the 
shaft-house which he could hear, but no one spoke, and 
he preferred to remain outside. As he walked back 
and forth over the rough rock-pile, he noticed that a 
few clouds were gathering, and the air had become per- 
ceptibly cooler. 

Steadily the rope travelled on. It must be well-nigh 
wound in, he thought, so he entered the shaft-house and 
looked down. A faint light was visible, and presently 
the gig came in sight. Men, too, were heard coming 
up the ladder-way. The gig, as before, came slowly on 
towards the surface, the light growing steadily brighter 
as it ascended. Again the lander grasped the bell-cord, 
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and held the signal suspended, until the gig was again 
at the shaft's collar. Then he dropped it, and the men 
lifted the boat carefully on to the floor, just as Captain 
Vivian and his men emerged from the ladder-way. 

The two men in the gig laid down their burden. 
Edmunds stepped up to it, and drew back the blanket 
which covered it. It was a ghastly sight. The skull 
was crushed, and the scalp torn away. He hastily 
replaced the blanket. The wagon was again at the 
door, and the men lifted the body and placed it inside, 
four of them climbing in and sitting by it. And again 
it started on its slow journey to the hospital. 

The moon had sunk below the horizon, and the gray 
dawn had begun to chase away the night, when Hayden 
sought his chamber. The wind had freshened, the clouds 
had grown heavier, and the low roll of distant thunder 
could be heard at intervals, as he lay restless and wide 
awake, thinking over the scenes of the night. He 
tried in vain to compose himself to sleep, and to banish 
from his mind the thoughts that came crowding upon 
him with the utmost confusion and rapidity, — the 
peaceful evening and the breaking of the kibble chain, 
with the fearful consequences that had attended it. 

The storm increased, the lightning drew nearer, and 
became more frequent and vivid. The thunder peals 
rolled deeper and came with angry crashes. Rain began 
to fall in big drops, and a stiff wind was blowing. 

Hayden tossed from side to side on his bed. To sleep 
in such a storm was impossible, and he raised himself to 
a sitting posture and looked out Just then a fearful 
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flash of lightning, that seemed to fill the whole room 
with a sheet of fire, and flung him back upon his bed 
stunned and dazed, was followed by a peal of thunder 
which shook the house to its foundations. The storm 
was on in all its fury. The lightning was incessant, and 
the thunder rattled, crashed, and boomed in constant 
detonation. The wind blew a gale, and the tempest 
lashed the rain against the roof and the window panes 
and the sides of the house, as if it would beat them to 
the ground in its fury. The elements seemed all com- 
bined in one grand, terrific, fiendish, bellowing roar. 

Suddenly the rain gave place to hail, which hurled 
itself against the house in a perfect pandemonii^m of 
noise, breaking windows, splitting shingles, and work- 
ing fearful destruction. For the space of five minutes 
it seemed as if the darkest powers of earth and hell had 
been let loose to carry on and complete the work of 
devastation. But in this last stupendous effort the 
storm had spent its fury. The rattle of the hailstones 
subsided; and after a few more fitful gusts, the wind 
began to moderate, and gradually died away. A gentle 
shower followed, and soon a peaceful calm brooded over 
earth and sky. And, as the storm ceased and the ele- 
ments were tamed, even so a peaceful calm came over 
Hayden*s spirit and he slept long and profoundly. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FOREST FIRE 

ON the following afternoon, as Captain Vivian sat 
on his little veranda, smoking his after-dinner 
cigar, Hayden passed the house on his way to 
the office. 

Vivian was a handsome man in the prime of life, tali 
and broad-shouldered, and endowed with a splendid 
physique. His fair hair covered his head with wavy, 
curling locks, and his scanty beard failed to hide the 
ruddy freshness of his skin. He had taken a strong 
liking to Hayden, appreciating his evident interest in 
his work, and the common-sense views which he was 
likely to express if called upon for his opinion. 

On this particular morning the captain was in an 
unusually happy and expansive frame of mind, for his 
daughter, of whom he was very proud, had just returned 
home from Detroit, where she had been attending 
school. Moreover things had been going well in the 
mine ; a heavy mass of copper had been uncovered the 
night before, and he had had of late no uncomfortable 
controversies with any of his men. So he called out to 
Hayden in his bluff, hearty way, as the younger man 
passed, and asked him if he would not go underground 
with him the next morning. 

Hayden replied that he was sorry that he could not, 
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but that he had a special piece of drafting to do at the 
office, which could not be postponed, so that he should 
have to defer accepting his invitation until another time. 

** Well," said the captain, " I hardly expected you 
would go to-morrow, but some time next week I want 
you to go with me as I have a special piece of work to 
consult you about, which I think you can help me with 
better than Edmunds can." 

** Very good," said Hayden. " I shall be glad to go 
with you, and I think I can go any day next week that 
you say the word." 

" All right," said the captain, " I '11 let you know 
when I want you. I did have an idea of speaking to 
you this morning, thinking that you *d be in the mine, 
but Edmunds came instead. By the way, you should 
have been there ; you 'd have been greatly amused. 
He had sent to Captain Wick for a man to pack his 
things and the captain gave him Mike Shuckroo, — the 
fellow they call the ' wild Irishman,' you know ; that 
undersized, tow-headed rascal, with wild-looking, blue 
eyes, but quick and nimble as a cat. Edmunds with 
his helper had gone down the shaft ahead of him, 
leaving word with Captain Wick that Mike was to 
follow with the instruments. Down he came, skipping 
down the ladder like a squirrel, and was at the bottom 
almost as soon as Edmunds himself Straightening 
himself up, and giving a wild look at Edmunds, he 
cried out : 

" * The top of the mornin' to ye. Lute, how are 
yees?* 
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" Edmunds was so amazed at the fellow's impudence, 
that he made no reply, and Mike thinking that he had 
not been heard, called out again : 

" ' Begorry, Lute, I 'm glad to see yees ; the top of 
the mornin' to yees agin, and be damn'd to ye. Ye 're 
too much of a gintleman to spake to the loikes o' me, I 
know, but will yer honor till me what I 'm to do with 
your damn'd old knapsack and shootin' machine ? ' 

"By this time Edmunds had recovered speech, and 
he opened on Mike : * You infernal Irish rascal, what 
do you mean by speaking to me in that way? If I hear 
you call me Lute again, I '11 pitch you head foremost 
down the shaft.' 

" ' Begorry, Lute, ye 're the divil, and I '11 niver come 
in the way of yer long arums,' said Mike ; and immedi- 
ately he began to whistle with all his might. 

" Mike, you know, is a most famous whistler, and can 
always gather a crowd about him as soon as he begins. 
He rarely does it in the mine, though, for the miners 
have a superstition about it, and always stop him. He 
has a whistle as clear as a flute, and almost as flexible. 
It is really astonishing how well he can do it. He threw 
back his head and rolled up his eyes until only the 
whites of them could be seen from under the half-closed 
lids ; then, keeping time with his hands on Edmunds's 
transit case, he whistled every tune he had learned in 
the army, with all the variations he could make up 
thrown in. 

" Lute was so surprised at this, and so pleased with 
the performance, that he forgot his wrath, and Mike 
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meekly picked up his kit and followed him into the 
level. He would never call him anything but Lute, 
however, and several times afterwards roused Edmunds 
to a most furious pitch of anger, which threatened the 
direst consequences for the Irishman; but whenever 
an explosion came, Mike closed his eyes and began to 
whistle, and Lute, finding that it was utterly impossible 
to do anything with him, finally ceased to notice him, 
and when their work was done they climbed the shaft 
together as peaceably as possible. In fact, I think 
Lute has really begun to like the fellow, for when he 
parted with him at the shaft, he said to him very pleas- 
antly, that although he was an impudent devil, he could 
whistle like an angel ! Upon which Mike turned his 
half-closed eyes on him and said: 

** * Begorry, Lute, it 's a divil ye are, yerself, but I 'm 
sure ye would n't throw the loikcs of me in the shaft, 
bad cess to yees, for the divil that ye are, at all, at all.' " 

Hayden, after a hearty laugh over the captain's story, 
was about to go his way, when the shrill whistle at the 
mine startled them with a succession of short, quick, 
fiendish blasts. 

The captain sprang to his feet. 

" That 's a fire whistle ! " he exclaimed, and glanced 
hastily over the long row of shaft-houses, and from them 
to the cottages in the valley. 

" It 's down in the woods beyond the village," cried 
Hayden; and the captain, following his glance, saw a 
dense volume of smoke surging up from the woods be- 
hind the little town. It rolled up in great banks and 
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drifted towards the mine. The air seemed to be filled 
with it; they could smell the pungent odor, and won- 
dered why they had not noticed it before. 

" It looks like a big fire well under way," said the 
captain, " and all the men will probably be needed to 
fight it." 

Just then Mr. Townbury galloped up on horseback, 
and, reining up at the fence, called to the captain with- 
out dismounting. He was closely followed by Mr. 
Black, his horse dripping with sweat, and both covered 
with dust and grime. Black reported that the fire had 
been gaining on them since noon. It had spread rap- 
idly through last year's clearing, and they had, with all 
their efforts, been unable to keep it out of this season's 
cutting and the piles of cordwood remaining there. He 
had come for the whole available force of the mine, and 
feared then that they would be unable to save much of 
the wood. 

"Stop all hoisting, Captain," said Mr. Townbury, 
"and send the men all down to the clearing, with 
shovels and pails, as soon as possible. I will start the 
landers and surface men, and the trammers as fast as 
they are up. The miners will not come up unless they 
are sent for, and they are not much good at fighting 
fire, so I think we had better let them work on." 

The captain and Hayden started towards the mine, 
and Mr. Townbury and Black wheeled their horses and 
galloped back to the fire. 

The thick, yellow-brown smoke was becoming more 
and more dense, and the air was growing hot and stifling. 
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Soon the men from the mine began filing past, each 
with a shovel on his shoulder and a wooden pail in his 
hand. Behind them all came the captain, mounted on 
his horse, and urging them forward. As they neared 
the scene of conflagration, the; roar and crackle of the 
burning brush was like the din of battle, and the heat 
rolled up like blasts from a great furnace and made it 
almost impossible to stand against it. It had already, 
as reported by Black, spread over the whole area of last 
year's clearing, and swept it clean of every brush and 
twig. The charred ground was covered with a coarse 
carpet of cinder and ash, from which smoke and a fierce 
heat still ascended. Fire played in the dead branches 
and trunks of standing trees, and blazed from the tops 
of lordly pines, whose great hearts had been dead and 
rotten for many a year. 

The fire had now reached the limit of the new clear- 
ing, and had begun to feed upon the great tangle of 
brush and chips and prostrate logs, among which the 
piles of wood were still standing. Some of these, too, 
were already burning. 

Along this extended line of fire Pettibone and Black 
had deployed their men, and for four hours they had 
been fighting desperately, digging up the ground with 
their shovels, and throwing it on the advancing line of 
flame. They had succeeded in checking it for a space, 
but it was hard and difficult work, the surface of the 
ground to the depth of six inches or more consisting of 
leaves and peat, which smothered the flames only to feed 
them later; so that they were obliged to go deep down 
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into the sand, and to cover the fire thick with that, before 
they could check it successfully. 

The men were working well, but were nigh to exhaus- 
tion. Their faces were purple and covered with soot 
and dirt; their eyes bloodshot and smarting with the 
fire and smoke ; their throats parched with the heat, and 
their heads throbbing with pain. Their clothes were 
drenched with perspiration, and the intense heat failed 
to keep them dry. But they toiled on. Suddenly a 
man dropped, falling almost into the fire before him. 
Two of his companions picked him up, carried him 
back to the shade of a standing tree, and bathed his 
face and head with water until he revived; then they 
left him, and returned to their work again. 

At one point the fire had been checked, but the line 
of sturdy men was not long enough to cover the whole 
sweep of the flames, and in the other half of the field it 
had made great inroads before the captain and his men 
reached the spot. They at once took up the battle, and 
for a long time it seemed as if they would fail to check 
the onward rush of the flames. Many of the wood-piles 
were burning and this added greatly to the difficulty of 
fighting the advance ; for the great piles of hardwood 
threw out a heat so intense that the men were unable to 
get near to them, and they also choked the way to the 
steadily advancing line of fire that swept over the ground. 
But Captain Vivian's men fought fiercely, and though 
obliged to stand well back, they began at last to make 
some impression on the fire. 

It had been impossible to save the wood-piles that 
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were fairly ablaze, but some that had just caught were 
saved by the sand and pails of water. Hayden organ- 
ized a water brigade, by stretching a line of men from 
a little creek that ran hard by, and in this way not 
only succeeded in rescuing much that the fire had 
already reached, but, by soaking the piles that were 
still untouched, prevented the fire from spreading to 
them. 

It was six hours since the first gang of Pettibone's 
and Black's men had begun the combat with the flames, 
and they had been fighting them continuously. The men 
were so nearly exhausted that they could do but little, 
and it was fortunate that, along the stretch covered by 
them, they seemed to have the fire well under control. 

Pettibone himself had given out completely, and 
was sitting by the creek, bathing his face and hands in 
the water, and alternately pouring it over his aching, 
bald head. He looked, and no doubt felt, thoroughly 
miserable. 

Black still kept at work, holding his men to their task, 
and sending a portion of them over to the other end of 
the line, where Captain Vivian and his force were keep- 
ing up the fight They were gaining on the fire, and 
the smoke and heat were perceptibly less. Seeing this, 
and believing that they had the fire under control, the 
men began to relax their efforts, and yielding to fatigue, 
they leaned forward upon their shovels and watched the 
pent-up flames, as they strove to burst out from under 
the covering of earth and sod with which they had 
smothered them. Wherever little tongues of fire shot 
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forth, a shovelful of fresh earth was thrown upon them ; 
and so they watched and held it down. 

A forest fire always burns less fiercely at night, yet as 
darkness conies on, the show of it is, of course, greatly 
heightened. 

The day was now drawing to a close, and the setting 
of the sun brought a cooler air, and the practical extin- 
guishing of the fire, except as it lingered in the tree 
trunks. However, constant vigilance was required to 
watch the long, extended line; for at intervals the 
flames would suddenly break out where least expected. 
So the twilight was well upon them before it seemed 
safe to call the battle over. 

Furrows were then plowed along the limits of the 
ground burned over, as well as could be done through the 
tangle of roots and stumps, and over the rough, uneven 
surface which the land presented. Where the plows 
could not be used, the men dug up the earth with their 
shovels, and so the cordon of separation was completed, 
and the men rested from their weary toil. Empty bar- 
rels had been brought, and these were filled with water 
from the creek, and placed at frequent intervals along 
the line. A relay of fresh men from the mine had ar- 
rived, and of them a corps of sentinels was formed, 
to keep watch through the night, and quench any 
smouldering flames which a freshening breeze might 
cause to burst forth. 

When all this was done, the weary, jaded army of 
workers slowly plodded their way back to the mine, and 
to the coarse fare and hard beds of the little cabins 
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in which they lived. Without complaining, and without 
ceasing, they had labored on through the long day, 
stifled with the heat, blinded with the smoke, beaten 
down and beaten back time and again, only to go at 
it again and to fight the harder, and to compel a victory 
where defeat seemed inevitable. 

A little later, Mr. Townbury and his fellow-officers 
rode back to the location. The superintendent showed 
plainly the great strain of anxiety and suffering 
through which he had passed ; for the danger had been 
very great. The ** clearing " was but a little way from 
the village, and had the wind been stronger, it is doubt- 
ful if it would have been possible to check the flames 
which were sweeping in that direction, and would surely 
have destroyed the little settlement, and very likely the 
buildings of the mine along with it. 

Black and Pettibone were the most exhausted by 
actual labor; but the tension upon all had been con- 
stant and excessive, and it was with an almost luxurious 
feeling that they settled back in their saddles into a state 
of most complete mental and muscular relaxation, and 
allowed their horses to walk slowly homeward. 

Hay den had ridden next to the captain, and as they 
reached the summit of the hill upon which the office 
stood, he looked back over the scene of their peril. As 
he did so, an involuntary exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure burst from his lips. " Captain," said he, 
"look!" 

Everybody turned and looked back. The night 
had set in, and darkness was upon them, though not 
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black darkness. One by one, the twinkling stars 
began to show themselves in the great canopy above, 
but there was no moon, and the stars failed to 
brighten the sky, for shifting clouds flitted hither and 
thither and obscured many a one. But as they 
looked back upon the forest, they beheld a scene 
very weird and beautiful, if not sublimely grand. 
Against the sky, scattered like sentinels all over the 
two hundred acres or more of cleared forest land, there 
stood great maples and birches, knotted and gnarled by 
generations. They had been dead for many a season, 
yet grand and stately they stood in death, stretching 
out their great arms towards the stars, as if defying 
still the storms of summer or the fierce gales of winter 
to wrest them from their sockets, and bring them to 
earth. 

And there were giant pines, which reared their proud 
tops far above the heads of the birches and maples, 
towering aloft like warrior chieftains, ever ready to defy 
and to conquer. Yet they, too, were dead, dead years 
ago, and their great hearts were rotten, rotten to the very 
core, and their lordly trunks were hollow, as hollow as 
the sordid professions of an unrepentant sinner, — great 
shells, fragile and worthless, like the shells of long- 
decayed and forgotten mummies. 

But now their time had come and their final doom 
was sealed. For everywhere fire was running up their 
trunks, and playing among the branches, and leaping 
from the tops of them. And the hearts of the pines 
and their rotten shells were all ablaze. And from their 
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lofty tops great pillars of fire streamed up to meet the 
clouds. Then, as the fire ate through this rim of wood, 
great sections of it would topple over and fall to the 
ground, like the blazing rafters from a burning building. 
Sometimes the fragments would fall inward, down into 
the great cylindrical crater of fire and smoke, feeding 
the flames anew ; and then another great tongue of fire, 
with cinders and sparks, would suddenly shoot up to 
the sky, like a fresh outburst from a miniature volcano. 

For some moments the men gazed on this scene, but 
Hayden alone manifested any enthusiasm over it. To 
the others, though beautiful, it was one they had 
witnessed before, — most of them more than once ; and 
in their minds it was too intimately associated with the 
great dangers and the severe labor and anxiety which 
these forest fires brought to them. 

" Yes, it is very pretty to look at," said Mr. Townbury ; 
" but these fires always give me a feeling of dread, for 
they remind me of what has happened, and may happen 
at any time again. I never feel safe, so long as a vestige 
of fire remains to be blown by the wind into any fresh 
field that has fuel to feed it." Then, turning to Black, 
he added, '*I think the boys will have no trouble to- 
night, for the wind has gone down, and, as far as the 
fire has spread, it has burned very clean, and I think 
we have put it out all along the line it was following. 
Yet it will always hang in the roots and turf of burned- 
over ground, and a stiff wind will fan it into a blaze 
where you think no spark has been left, and carry it a 
long distance to feed upon fresh fuel. I never feci really 
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safe after such a fire as this, until we get a good soaking 
rain. That is the only thing that will extinguish it 
effectually. I wish we might get one to-night, but I 
see no signs of that now/' 

Having said this, he whipped up his horse and gal- 
loped home. Black and the others went directly to the 
stables, where they left their horses. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EDMUNDS AND FATHER WOLF 

THE Saturday following the events that we have 
described was a fine, clear day, with a fresh breeze 
from the west. Hayden's duties at the office had 
prevented him from accepting Captain Vivian's invita- 
tion to go underground with him that morning, but he 
determined to take advantage of the half-holiday and go 
for a ramble through the fields and the forest. On leav- 
ing the village he went in the direction of the old clear- 
ing which skirted the woods. In the older portions the 
second growth had already attained sufficient size to 
afford some shade for the herd of cows that pastured in 
the neighborhood. They were gathered there in large 
numbers, seeking shelter from the sun, and forcing their 
way under the leafy branches of young poplars, balsams, 
and birches, to brush off the swarms of insects that 
tormented them. 

The monotonous clank, clank, of their brazen bells 
grated harshly on Hayden's ears, and he turned away 
from them, only to find himself wandering through 
a soft, spongy marsh, strewn thick with half-burned 
logs; while great stumps with their devilfish roots, 
standing well out of the ground, clogged and impeded 
his way. Turning aside from this, he came upon a 
higher level of sandy soil, which had been planted and 
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cropped until what little strength and nutriment it had 
possessed was exhausted, and now it was covered with 
a growth of rank and tangled fire-weed. He pushed 
on through it towards the fields that had not yet been 
abandoned to the growth of foul weeds and incipient 
forest. 

Here the landscape was more pleasing. The under- 
brush had not been suffered to grow, and the grass, 
which was more or less luxuriant, had been cut for feed, 
or cured for hay. On a meadowy slope a bank of 
goldenrod spread itself out in a rich, yellow carpet of 
gorgeous hue, and here and there the modest immor- 
telles raised their pure white faces to the sun. 

A short distance beyond the road entered the woods, 
and gradually it became steeper and more winding in 
its course, turning and twisting to right and left to avoid 
obstructing rocks or deep ravines, and to find a passable 
grade for the heavily laden teams that must traverse it. 
The locked wheels of the great wagons which drew 
loads of copper to the landing would plow deep furrows 
in their tracks, and the storm-water rushing down would 
cut them in places to the very bed-rock itself; so that 
it was necessary to have men constantly at work to keep 
the road in repair. A gang of them Hayden encountered 
suddenly, as the road turned at a sharp angle around a 
beetling cliff. This cliff overhung the road, and the tall 
trees springing from it extended over it like a great, 
swinging canopy, reaching to the ravine which fell away 
precipitously from the farther side. 

Hayden plunged down the steep path and soon caught 
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glimpses of the river through the trees, and knew that 
he must be nearing the landing. It had not been his 
intention to go there, but to strike the river farther up, 
where it meandered through the woods. Therefore, 
having reached the bank that bounded the bottom 
lands, which at this point bordered the river, he began 
picking his way along it, to strike the stream in the 
direction we have indicated. 

The face of the country here was rough and broken ; 
cut up by ravines, cumbered with rocks, and tangled 
with thickets. He could make his way through it but 
slowly, and nearly an hour had elapsed before he reached 
the point where the hills closed in again upon the river, 
and shut off the little meadow which, for the space of a 
mile or more, bordered its shore. 

Arriving at the river, he pushed his way along the 
bank, intending to go to the " Falls," which were located 
a mile farther up the stream. On the bank the tangle 
was not so great ; the trees were taller, and the under- 
growth thinner. In places the tall trunks, bare of 
branches almost to their tops, where they spread out 
like huge umbrellas, hung well over the river, and were 
mirrored in the clear, translucent waters below. 

It was a lovely setting, and Hayden drank in the 
beauties of it with unfeigned delight. His way being 
less impeded, he walked on at a quicker pace; he 
could already detect the rush and swirl of the waters, 
when he was startled by hearing voices near him. The 
sound seemed to come from the river itself, and to be 
almost under him. Hastily pushing away the bushes, 
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and walking to the edge of the bank, he saw almost at his 
feet two men whom he at once recognized as Father 
Wolf and Edmunds. Here, on both sides of the river, 
the banks rose to a height of eight or ten feet, and in the 
centre of the stream a great, bare rock stood up out of 
the water. It was perhaps sixteen feet in irregular di- 
ameter, and in no place did it rise more than two feet, 
or sink to less than six inches, above the water's edge. 
For the most part its top was a level plane, so that the 
little sandstone island furnished a most charming spot 
for a small camp or picnic, or for any little party that 
might be taking a summer day's outing. On each side 
of it the water lay in dark, deep pools, unvexed by even 
a ripple, and from its top it was difficult to detect any 
movement. Three hundred feet farther up, the stream 
dashed in foaming cascades over a bed of jagged rocks 
and huge boulders, and at the head of the cascade the 
river fell in a sheer leap of twenty feet over the great 
ledge which lay across its course. 

On this rock, with all its romantic and lovely sur- 
roundings, sat the two men. On the highest ledge of 
it a fire of coals was burning, and over the coals, spitted 
on sticks, were toasting a half-dozen trout, each one 
perhaps of half a pound weight. At one side, half 
covered with green boughs, was a large string of the 
beautiful fish, and near to the men was a basket cov- 
ered with a napkin, which doubtless contained their 
luncheon. Both were smoking their pipes, and evi- 
dently waiting for the fish to cook before beginning 
their repast. 
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The rustle of the leaves and crackling of twigs as 
Hayden stepped into view attracted their attention, 
and both of them saw and recognized him at once. 
They called to him to come down and join them, at the 
same time directing him which way to go to find the 
causeway of stones which would lead him to the little 
islet. This was an invitation he could not resist, and 
clambering down the bank he soon found himself seated 
beside them. He assured them that he was not hungry, 
at least not famished, as a man should be when camp- 
ing or picnicking, for he had but recently dined. But 
they replied that his long tramp and the fresh air of 
the woods must surely have made him hungry again; 
which assertion the smell of the toasting fish, and the 
sight of the uncovered basket — the contents of which 
the good priest now proceeded to lay out upon a nap- 
kin — speedily made good. 

Having spread the napkin upon the rock, the priest 
placed upon it a loaf of bread, a plate containing a pat 
of fresh, yellow butter, and a slice of cheese, with salt, 
pepper, and a small bottle of olives. He then drew out 
some tin plates, besides knives and forks and tumblers. 
Lastly, he took from the basket a small flask of brandy 
with a curious, foreign label upon it. This he smilingly 
fondled a little, turning it over in his hands, and strok- 
ing its smooth sides somewhat afler the manner of a 
child when petting a favorite doll ; and then he laid it 
down beside the loaf. He requested Edmunds to dress 
three more of the finest trput, and to spit them over the 
coals ; and this was quickly done. The other fish, now 
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toasted to a rich, golden brown, the priest took from the 
spits and placed on one of the tin plates ; and the feast 
being thus prepared, the three men gathered round it, 
and fell to with a keen appetite. 

Once more the good father drew the bottle lovingly 
towards him, and, having drawn the cork, poured some 
of the liquid into each glass. It was of great age and 
of most excellent quality, and had been sent to him, 
he said, by kinsmen in the old country. The drinking 
water in these new settlements was often bad he had 
found, and it was much safer to mix a little spirits 
with it. It killed the fever germs, warded off malaria, 
and was a most valuable aid to digestion. So he 
advised them both not to drink of the river water with- 
out putting a little of his good brandy with it. 

Hayden split open a superb trout and took out 
the backbone, and the delicately pink flesh lay hot 
and steaming on his plate. He carefully buttered, 
salted, and peppered it, then placed a juicy morsel in 
his mouth. 

** By Jove, Lute ! " he cried, " this is a dish worthy 
the palate of an emperor. Where did you find such 
splendid fish?" 

" Right here, in this pool," he replied. " We caught 
them all from this rock in about twenty minutes' time." 

" Why, that is great ! " said Hayden. " Why have 
you never told me of this spot? There could be no 
finer sport than pulling these fellows in. What beauties 
they are ! Do you come here often, Father Wolf ? " 

" No, not often," replied the priest. " My duties 
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do not allow me to take many play spells. But I 
dearly love the spot, and I am so fond of the fields 
and woods that I could spend most of my time in them 
if I were able to do so. I have known of this place 
for a long time, and I come here as often as I can ; 
for when there is no fishing there is always the beauty 
of the woods and the river. It is a perfect picture 
in the winter, when the snow lies deep on the ground, 
and the great rocks are capped with their glistening 
crowns. The fan-like branches of the balsams and 
cedars, bending beneath its weight, are like the pure, 
white wings of the swan, and just after a light snow 
has fallen, they are often inexpressibly beautiful. Then 
the falls and cascades are grand in winter. It is a 
miniature Niagara, only the ice columns are much 
stronger and thicker, and sometimes they become 
blocked across the narrows there and dam the stream 
for weeks ; then, when they break, they play havoc with 
the banks and trees. You can see trees now on both 
sides that have been half uprooted by the ice. Ah, no, 
this little pool is not so quiet and peaceful in winter 
as you see it now." 

" But, father, how do you get here in winter when 
the ground is covered with three or four feet of snow? *' 
said Hayden. 

" Oh," laughed the priest, " that is the best part of 
it all. Nothing is finer than a snow-shoe tramp in the 
woods. It is the best kind of exercise for you, and for 
a good appetite and sound sleep afterwards no tonic or 
dose from the doctor can equal it." 
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"Are the trout biting well now?" said Hayden, turn- 
ing to Edmunds and reverting to the fishing again. 

'* Yes," he replied, " you see what luck we have had 
to-day. We caught them very fast in the pool, but they 
would not bite in the rapids. You are apt to catch 
them best there after a rain, and when the water has 
been roiled a little by it." 

Edmunds, so far, had said but little, his sharp appetite 
demanding his entire attention. Now, however, that it 
was somewhat appeased, he became more loquacious. 

" You see," said he, ** when the water is turbid or 
muddy, the trout are much bolder. I suppose they 
cannot see well then, and so they are not afraid. Some- 
times, after heavy rains, I have seen them in great 
numbers trying to swim up the rapids, and I have 
even caught them in my hands. Once when the water 
was very high, I had no sooner dropped my hook in 
it, than it was taken by a fellow that measured full 
twenty inches from tip to tip. My pole bent nearly 
double, and I thought my line would break; but I 
managed to jerk him out, and, in doing so, threw him 
over the branch of an overhanging tree. There he 
was, 'way above my reach, wriggling and plunging 
with all his might, and I expected every minute that 
the line would break and let him drop back into the 
water. Finally it did snap and down he went; I saw 
where he struck, and I jumped in after him, for I was 
determined to have that little cuss if possible." 

** Tut, tut, Luther, you should not be profane," said 
the priest. 
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"Why, I wasn't profane, — what did I say, father? 
But I caught the little devil, just as he was moving 
off." 

" Sh-sh-sh ! " said the priest again ; but Edmunds 
went on this time without heeding. 

" I think he must have been stunned when he struck 
the water, — or the rock, for he hit the rock first, and 
then slid into the water — or he would have gotten away 
from me sure. He struggled well, though, and it was 
all I could do to hold him until I had him safely on 
land again. He made a good meal for three of us, 
and we were all hungry, too, I can tell you." 

The priest laughed, and said : ** Well it was a beauti- 
ful fish, and I don't wonder you hated to lose him. You 
certainly deserved to have him after the bath you got 
pulling him out the second time. You were a comical- 
looking sight, Luther, when you came out of the water, 
with your dripping clothes clinging tightly to your long 
legs." And the father laughed heartily at the picture 
his memory recalled. 

"Why, were you there too. Father Wolf?" asked 
Hayden. 

'* Oh, yes, I was there ; I have more than once met 
Mr. Edmunds here. In locating the lines for woodsmen, 
you know, his duties often bring him near the river, and 
I am so fond myself of taking these strolls, that we 
have frequently met, and when he was able to steal an 
hour from his work, we would fish the stream together. 
Early in the week he told me that he should be occupied 
for two or three days in running some section lines near 
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the west branch of the Ogima, and so we arranged for 
this little time this afternoon. But I think, Luther, we 
shall have to be moving towards home soon. The best 
of the afternoon has already gone, and it will take us 
more than an hour to return, even by the shorter trail ; 
and I must be home for an early supper, for I have a 
service this evening." 

"Where is the pony? I tied him in that thicket 
yonder, and he was cropping leaves there not more 
than half an hour ago. I don't see him now, though ; 
it would be just like the imp of Satan to break his 
halter and take to the bush." 

Saying this, Edmunds made his way to the bank, 
which he climbed, and then strode off to the thicket 
where the pony had been picketed. It was some minutes 
before he returned, and then he heralded his coming 
with loud shouts and angry words, which sounded very 
much like oaths, but which, by reason of the distance, 
were so indistinct that the good father chose to believe 
them to be something else. Mingled with them were 
sounds very like those likely to be produced by belabor- 
ing the sides of some poor beast with a cudgel, or plant- 
ing sundry kicks with a heavy boot in the animal's ribs. 

The first object to heave in sight was a nondescript- 
looking beast, too mean to be a horse, too small to be a 
mule, and too big to be a donkey. In size he was about 
halfway between the two latter, and he was besmeared 
with mud and grime from the end of his nose to the tip 
of his long, rat-like tail. In striking contrast were his 
great, rolling eyes, the whites of which shone like stars 
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in the firmament. His ears lay flat on his neck, 
and his under-lip fell loose and limp from his jaw, expos- 
ing his teeth, and flapping in unison with his gait as he 
jogged on at a lazy dog-trot down the trail Anything 
more uncouth and repulsive in the form of horse-flesh 
could scarcely be imagined. 

At a little distance behind the animal Edmunds came 
striding after him. He carried in his hand the club with 
which he had beaten the beast, and, although panting 
for breath, he was still pouring out curses on him. The 
father must have chosen not to hear them now, for they 
could no longer be mistaken. Wheji Edmunds appeared 
Father Wolf suddenly turned around, and, with his back 
to Hayden, bent his head low as a man of devout 
nature might; but Hayden could not see that he was 
laughing ! 

The pony reached the river bank and stopped. Coming 
up with him, Edmunds cudgelled and shoved the brute 
into the water and drove him across the stream. The 
face of the priest was demure enough now, but there was 
a merry light in his eye as he said to Edmunds, 

"I fear you have been unmerciful to your poor beast; 
but where did you find him, Luther? Had he gone 
far?" 

"No, he had not gone far; I found him just at the 
edge of the swamp, but the damned fool had lain down 
and rolled in it, and there I found him, like the foul hog 
that he is, standing halfway to his ears in mud." 

"Oh, Luther, Luther, why will you swear so? It 
grieves me to hear you," said the priest. 
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" Why, father, I don't swear ; but, damn it ! when a fel- 
low *s mad, he must say something ! " 

Edmunds now began to make up his pack, and to 
load it on the animal. Father Wolf had already cleared 
away the lunch, and, having washed his dishes in the 
pool, packed them all neatly in his basket again, and 
stood with it on his arm, ready for the journey home. 
When all was done Edmunds said: 

"We will go home by the old trail. It is much 
nearer, and is not so blind that it cannot be easily 
followed. If you. Hay den, will lead the way, the pony 
will follow, for he is used to that ; but I shall have to go 
behind to * larrup ' him, for he will never move his pegs 
without it." 

Edmunds had also brought a shotgun with him, 
which Hayden asked permission to take, as he hoped, 
being in the lead, to start up some small game on the 
way. To this Edmunds readily assented, and handed 
him the gun. Thus they set out on the trail. 

This barbarian of a pony, of Indian breed, ungroomed 
and unstalled, and descended from many generations 
of progenitors of Indian ponies more barbarous even 
than himself, carried about him so unsavory an odor 
that it entitled him to a full registry for purest blood, 
in direct descent from the first aboriginal pony. And 
this fact Father Wolf had learned by many painful 
experiences in his oft-repeated tramps with the good- 
hearted but irascible surveyor. Hence it was that in 
bringing up the rear of the file, he placed a goodly 
distance between himself and the animal. 
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The trail at first was rough and tortuous, for the 
ground rose steeply from the river until it neared the 
summit of the great, metalliferous range. The party 
climbed steadily on, Hayden ahead, and Edmunds con- 
stantly ** larruping" the pony, and steadily swearing at 
him, while the priest kept well behind, and of course 
too far away to hear, or at least to understand, the sur- 
veyor's language. 

After a half-hour of laborious climbing, they had 
accomplished the worst part of their journey, and came 
out upon rolling ground, where the trail, following the 
lightest grades, made the travelling comparatively easy. 
Skirting for a time the border of a small morass, it be- 
came necessary to cross a narrow arm of it to reach the 
dry ground beyond. The width was not more than two 
rods, and the muck was not deep. A large tree had 
been felled across it, to which the trail directly led. 
This furnished dry footing for the men, but the pony 
had never been taught to walk a log, and Edmunds 
proceeded to " larrup *' him through the slough. Hold- 
ing him by the bridle rein, he pounded his sides and 
flanks with the club. The brute took it bravely at first, 
and had reached the centre of the hole, when he sud- 
denly sank to his belly in the mire. Here he stopped, 
and Edmunds belabored him afresh. 

Thereupon this beast of royal blood, this descendant 
of equine kings, thrust out his nose, until his head 
reached an horizontal position, dropped his lower lip 
until it formed a right angle with his head, and flat- 
tened his ears down upon his neck. He slowly pulled 
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one fore foot out of the mud ; next he slowly drew out 
the opposite hind foot; and then suddenly rolled over 
on his back, pitching the pack and all its contents into 
the slough ! Transit, level, and note-books shared a com- 
mon fate ! Edmunds uttered one ear-splitting shout, as 
he saw him toppling over, and for a moment after stood 
silent, aghast at the extent of the catastrophe. But 
it was only for a moment. Then the torrent of oaths 
rolled forth like lava from the lips of a crater. There 
lay the brute, the girth of his pack still unbroken and 
holding him down, his body half buried in the mire, but 
his neck and head held well up out of it; while his 
horrid, white eyes were rolled back and fixed upon 
Edmunds in a satanic leer. Anything more like a 
devil on earth, as he appeared at that time, it would 
be hard to find. If he had had his gun, the surveyor 
would surely have shot or brained him on the spot, but 
fortunately Hayden had that, and refused to give it up 
for such a purpose. 

Father Wolf soon came up, and a look of perplexity 
and pained surprise spread over his face, as his eye 
lighted on the situation. Then, in a moment, a singular 
change came over it. The muscles relaxed, and he 
turned quickly around, and assumed the same devotional 
position as before ; and still no one could say that he 
laughed, but only that his shoulders shook convulsively. 
When he turned back to the others, his face was calm 
and serene, but the bright light was in his eyes. 

Hayden had halted when he heard Edmunds shout, 
and had come running back to the slough. But the 
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situation was too ludicrous to behold with composure, 
and at the first sight of it he burst into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. 

"Well, Edmunds," he said, "are you going to leave 
him there? It's a good place to bury him, and that 
seems to be about all he's fit for. He will never get 
out as long as that pack is strapped to him, that is sure. 
Don't you think you had better unharness him, and give 
him a chance to crawl out?" 

" If it were n't for my pack, I *d leave him where he 
is, but he has got to carry that home for me, if I have 
to flay him alive ; and I '11 do that too as soon as I get 
the villainous scoundrel out of that hole," was the reply. 

" Suppose we get him out, then," said Hayden, and 
he began to look about him in search of means with 
which to accomplish that feat. Under Edmunds's direc- 
tion they dragged up a quantity of fallen boughs, and 
throwing them down on the yielding bog for a footing, 
they managed soon to relieve the animal of his pack, 
and after giving him a few vigorous kicks, induced him 
slowly to pull himself out on to dry ground again. 
Then, fishing out the instruments and utensils, the pack 
with its load was again strapped to his back, and they 
recommenced their journey. 

They had scarcely gotten into line again, when Ed- 
munds began to beat the pony unmercifully and to 
curse him with every blow. All his pent-up wrath he 
was now working off on the back of the long-suffering 
brute. Father Wolf came up to expostulate with him. 

** Ah, Mr. Edmunds," said he, " I fear you forget how 
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heavy that club is and how hard you are striking. 
You must be hurting the pony now. Pray desist, I beg 
of you. You would not wish to hurt him." 

" Hurt, him, — hurt him ! " cried out Edmunds in 
astonishment ; " hurt him ! Why, don't you see ? he 
doesn't move a damned bit faster. I carit hurt him. 
I only wish I could. But I '11 larrup the devil to h — 1 
anyway, just to teach him that he can't lie down in 
a slough every time I place a pound of truck on his 
back." 

The priest raised both hands and spread them out 
towards him deprecatingly. ** Oh, Luther, Luther, how 
profane you are ! " Then he fell back again, well to the 
rear of the line. 

Partly on account of the priest's rebuke, and more 
for the reason that his arm was weary and his temper 
was cooling, Edmunds desisted from his attempts to 
murder the pony, and simply maintained the regular 
pounding necessary to keep that quadruped from falling 
asleep and altogether forgetting to move. They were 
now well up on the back of the range ; the ground was 
comparatively level, and the trail dry and easy to travel. 
In a few minutes more they would enter the clearing ; 
striking it at a point but a short distance from the mine 
location, as their trail home had taken them back of the 
village, and towards the location from the south, instead 
of from the west, in which direction Hayden had gone 
out. 

Suddenly, the lazy, stupid pony made one quick 
spring forward, and started up the trail at a full gallop. 
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Hayden was several rods in advance of him, and, being 
intent on his search for game, did not see the animal 
until it was nearly upon him. Much surprised at an 
exhibition of such unwonted activity on the part of the 
plodding beast, and supposing that Edmunds had, by 
dint of more vigorous flogging, wakened him from his 
former lethargy, he dropped into a run himself that he 
might keep out of his way. He soon saw, however, that 
the brute was rapidly gaining on him. He quickened 
his pace, but only to find, at the next glance behind 
him, that he was not more than twenty feet away, and 
that, with horizontal head, prostrate ears, flopping under- 
lip, and his great, leering eyes fixed directly on him, he 
was exerting all his powers to overtake him. 

As he was now uncomfortably near and the look in 
his ugly white eyes was vicious and unfriendly, Hayden 
sprang out of the trail, and ran in another direction. 
But great was his surprise as well as consternation, to 
find that the beast also left the trail, and followed close 
at his heels. He dodged from tree to tree, doubled 
and redoubled on his track, but only to find that the 
pony dodged and doubled with as much rapidity and 
dexterity as he. 

The situation was getting complicated, — in fact, it 
was becoming alarming; for Hayden was fully per- 
suaded that the animal had gone mad, probably from 
the excessive amount of flogging and abuse to which 
Edmunds had been treating him. He determined that 
prompt and decisive action on his part was necessary. 
Suddenly coming to a stand behind the trunk of a mam- 
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moth pine tree, he faced the animal and leveled the gun 
at his head. Thereupon the pony suddenly stopped, 
half closed his wicked eyes, allowed his head to drop 
nearly to the ground, and stood quietly in a state of 
abject dejection. 

Hayden had neither seen nor heard Edmunds, who 
had been shouting to him at the top of his voice not to 
shoots that there was nothing the matter with the pony. 
Now for the first time he heard him call, and, turning 
that way, saw that he was gesticulating wildly. He 
lowered his gun, and asked what was the matter, and 
if he could tell him what ailed that infernal devil of 
a pony. Instead of answering, Edmunds hurried up to 
him, puffing and panting like an overloaded steam 
engine. 

It was some minutes ere he recovered breath enough 
to speak. But when he did, it was with a vexed and 
injured air that he said : 

** If you had shot the pony, you would have played 
me a dirty trick. What ailed you that you were so 
afraid of him? He*s as harmless as a sheep, and never 
would hurt anybody." 

" Well," replied Hayden, " he came pretty near hurt- 
ing me ; in fact, I believe he came very near making an 
end of me. He may be as stupid as a sheep, but as for 
being as harmless as one, I think, on the contrary, he 's 
as vicious and dangerous a devil as ever crossed my 
track. Look at him now. Did you ever see anything 
more devilish looking than that, as he stands there like 
an escaped embodiment of Satan? I could think of 
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nothing else, as he came charging after mc, but the 
swine of the Gadarcncs, and inwardly I prayed that as 
there was no sea to drown him in, he might fall and 
break his infernal neck. What is the matter with 
him? Has he got hydrophobia? And what will he do 
next?" 

" Oh, come now," said Edmunds, " don't try to be 
such a donkey yourself; you know well enough what 
was the matter with him.'* 

" Upon my honor, I do not. I only wish I had known. 
It might have saved me from the fear of instant death ! " 

" Did n't you see what happened to him? " 

" No, indeed, I only saw what happened to me ! " 

"Why, he stepped plumb into a hornet's nest, and 
the whole swarm lighted on him. He must have been 
stung by forty of them at once. I guess if you had had 
a score or two of those fellows up your trousers legs, 
you would have been glad to plunge into the sea like 
the swine you were telling about ! I '11 warrant you he 
does n't feel very good yet. That 's what makes him 
hang his head so ! " 

Hayden gave one incredulous look at Edmunds, and 
another at the poor, dilapidated pony, then sank to the 
ground shaking and fairly howling with laughter. 

When he recovered himself sufficiently to stand — - 
though it was long before he ceased to laugh — he 
suggested that they make another start for home. 

" But where is the dominie? " he asked. 

Looking down the trail, they saw him struggling 
towards them, reeling in and out, with his head hang- 
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ing forward like a drunken man. A couple of rods from 
them he stopped, and raised his face. It was flushed 
and contorted with laughter. Tears were in his eyes 
and rolling down his cheeks. Both hands were pressed 
tightly over his hips, as if to hold his fat sides together, 
and from head to foot he shook like one in a fit of ague. 
He essayed to speak but could not, though he managed 
to stagger along; and in this plight the holy father 
made the rest of the journey homeward. 

Edmunds turned the pony into the trail again, and 
that much abused animal patiently toiled on under his 
load. 

" Take the lead,*' said Hayden to Edmunds, " for 
hereafter I travel in the rear of that foul bird of evil 
omen. You can lead him." 

They soon came out into the opening, near the line 
of hills the summit of which had received the name of 
the " south bluff," and reached the mine without further 
incident. 
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and mein kinder, dey all ferry veil. Mister Hayden, I 
never forgets you, you vas ferry goot to me. Some day 
I pees goot to you." 

" Oh, all right, Peter, but you must not think of that ; 
I am very glad your family are all so well now." 

" But I do tinks of dot, and I vill tinks of dot," said 
Peter, earnestly. 

Hayden laughed, and passed on to the ladder-way. 
The captain had been looking down the shaft, and 
Hayden also stopped and peered into it. Far down in 
the blackness three lights were dimly seen, and faint 
sounds, as though made by axes and hammers, floated 
up to them. 

" It 's the shaft men repairing the broken skidways," 
said the captain, *'but we might as well go on. We 
can*t help them here." 

And he threw back the cover of the man-hole and 
stepped into the ladder-way. Hayden followed closely, 
pulling the weighted cover down over their heads. It 
fell into its place with a dull thud, and a great gust of 
air followed down the shaft. Here the two men lighted 
their candles, and then began to descend. For a time 
they were silent, and as the shaft was otherwise deserted 
and still, the measured tread of their feet echoed through 
the caverns with a harsh, grating sound. 

They went on in this way until they had nearly 
reached the fourth level. At that point the shaft re- 
pairers were at work. The captain put his head through 
an opening in the dividing planks, and called to them. 

** Good morning, men. Is that you. Kit? " 
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" Yes, Cap*n, good mornin'." 

"What's the matter in the shaft, Kit?'* 

** Oh, nothin* much, Cap'n ; end of a skid got loose, 
an* the bucket caught it goin* up, and ripped it out." 

'* Did the bucket turn over? " 

" Yes, I b'leeve so, Cap*n." 

" Did the rock go down? " 

** No, Cap'n, rock all lodged right 'ere in er shaft ; 
did n*t none of it go down." 

**Not much damage done then, was there? " 

"No, Cap'n, no damage 't all; just they two skids 
knocked out." 

" How soon will you have it fixed ? " 

" Got un all fixed now, Cap'n, just for driven' one 
more spike." 

" Well, signal up to the lander then, just as soon as 
you get through, and get the hoisting started right 
away." 

" All right, Cap'n." 

When they reached the level the captain stopped 
again. Turning to Hayden he said : "Accidents of 
that sort are happening almost every day. This one 
has done but little damage, except for the loss of time 
in hoisting, and the hindrance to other work. But 
sometimes they are much more serious. The damage 
might have been a great deal more, the delay much 
longer, and if the rock had gone down the shaft, men 
might have been injured, or possibly killed. That way 
of hoisting is too old-fashioned now. It ought to be 
abandoned. We should have tracks in the shafts, with 
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skips running over them. I have spoken to Mr. Town- 
bury about it more than once, and have asked the com- 
pany to let me equip one shaft in that way first, and 
give it a thorough trial before doing any more." 

"And what did the company say?" asked Hayden. 

** Oh, they are frightened at the cost of it But I am 
sure they would save all the cost and much more, in a 
few years, by the lessened expense of running and the 
increased amount of work." 

Just then there came from up the ladder-way a 
rattling, clattering noise. It sounded at first much like 
the drumming of a woodpecker on a dead trunk, but 
grew steadily louder, as it seemed to be rapidly ap- 
proaching. The captain stopped talking, and both 
looked up. 

" What is it ? " said Hayden. 

" By gill, I don't know," replied the captain ; but at 
that moment he caught sight of a glimmering light, 
which seemed to be attached to a brown object, looking 
much like a ball slipping down towards them. There- 
upon the captain burst into a loud laugh. 

"It's Mike," said he, "Mike Shuckroo, the wild 
Irishman, and he *s sliding down the ladder rounds." 

Scarcely had he said this, when Mike's feet struck 
the "soUar" much as a battering-ram would strike a 
stone wall. Without straightening up, or raising his 
head, the fellow ran round them to the man-hole. 

" Halloo there, Mike ! Stop, man ! Where are ye 
going so fast?" 

" Begorry, Captain, is it yees ? I tought *t was that 
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divil of a Lute, and he 'd crack me head if he seen me 
here. The top o' the mornin* to yees, Clarence; be 
jabers it's a gintleman yees are." 

Hayden looked at him in astonishment for a moment, 
and then burst into a hearty laugh. 

" Bejabers, I likes to hear a man fwhat can laugh like 
that. It's good fer yer soul. That long-legged divil 
of a Lute couldn't laugh if all the imps ware dancin' a 
hornpipe before 'im ! " 

" What have you got there in your shirt, Mike?" said 
the captain. 

" Begorry, Captain, it 's candles I has for the timber- 
men." 

" Come here, you beggar ; don't you tell me any such 
stuff as that. Let me see what you 've got there." 

*' Begorry, it 's no lies I 'm tellin' ye, Captain, but it 's 
God's truth, by the Holy Virgin ! " 

** Come here, then," roared the captain ; and Mike 
meekly approached. His heavy, loose, flannel shirt was 
belted tightly around his waist The two top buttons 
were unfastened, exposing his naked skin. The captain 
thrust his hand down the opening and drew forth a pound 
bunch of tallow dips, and held them up to the light. 

" By the Holy Moses ! " he exclaimed. 

" Begorry, it 's right ye are. Captain. Moses was a 
holy man, but the divil a wan are yees for sayin' it." 

" How many of these things have ye got there? " 

" Be the saints. Captain, I don't know. I had thirty 
pounds before they began to milt, but some av it is in 
me boots now." 
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The captain pulled the fellow's shirt open again, and 
sure enough, there they were, thirty pounds of tallow 
dips, stuffed around the circumference of his body, melt- 
ing from the heat of it, and bulging out the garment 
like the pouch of a kangaroo. 

" Well, you 'd better get down to the timbermen with 
them before they all melt into your boots," said the cap- 
tain, pushing him towards the man-hole. 

" It 's right ye are. Captain, and the saints presarve 
ye ; for divil a bit do I want thim all in me boots." 

In a moment he was clattering down the ladder again, 
while the captain and Hayden, seated on a tool-box, 
were shaking their sides with laughter. 

" But we must go on," said the captain, suddenly 
checking himself, ** or I shall not be able to make my 
rounds before noon." 

So again they proceeded on their way down the shaft. 
They went steadily on at a faster pace than before, and 
did not stop or check their speed until they had reached 
the bottom level. This shaft was *' sinking," and was 
already some twenty feet below the level. The captain 
grasped the windlass rope, threw himself into the open- 
ing, and let himself down hand over hand. Hayden 
followed him in like manner. Six men were working 
here, and their sturdy blows rang out loud and strong, 
as in perfect time their heavy hammers smote the drills 
of tempered steel, and drove them steadily into the 
flinty rock. 

It was the custom of the old-time miner, as he sent his 
blows home, to accompany them with a grunt, or sort of 
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groan, by expelling his breath with a jerk through his 
mouth. No two men would do this just alike. Some 
would jerk out a sound much like a snarling pig, while 
with others it was more like the noise made by a horse 
with the " heaves " when pulling a heavy load up hill. 
Hayden often amused himself by watching the men when 
at their work, and noting the difference in the tune of 
each as he hammered away. So now he halted when 
halfway down, and listened with much amusement to 
the blows as they fell one after another with perfect 
regularity, and the steadily alternating notes of the pig 
and the horse. 

But as soon as the captain reached the bottom the 
men ceased to labor, and turned round to receive their 
chief The air was hot and foul there, and the candles 
burned dimly in the dank, smoky mist. From two or 
three seams in the rock the water was trickling, and little 
pools of muddy water were scattered over the rough, 
uneven bottom. The sides and face of the shaft were 
smeared with mud and powder-smoke. The men looked 
pale and haggard in the sickly light Their woollen shirts 
were thrown open, exposing their hairy, brawny breasts, 
and one might see the throbbing of their strong hearts, 
quickened under the stress of the mighty blows they had 
been dealing out. 

" Good morning, men," said the captain. 

** Good mornin', Cap'n," the men replied quietly. 

"How's the shaft looking? Have you any copper 
here?" 

" No, Cap*n, not much, there 's little traces av copper 
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showin' now and agin, but 'pears like there *s no vein at 
all any more, and the rock 's wild and *ungry-lookin'.*' 

'* Wash off that face there, and let me see it/' said the 
captain. 

One of the men took an empty powder keg, and, 
scooping up the muddy water in the shaft's bottom, 
dashed it over the face of the rock where the captain 
indicated. When the mud and smoke had been washed 
away from it somewhat, he examined it long and care- 
fully, holding his candle close to it and moving it back 
and forth that he might inspect it closely and thoroughly. 
When he had finished, he g.ave a few instructions to the 
men, and without further word or comment started up 
the shaft, followed by Hayden. 

When they reached the level above, the captain, turn- 
ing to the east of the shaft, followed it in to the end. Men 
were at work extending it. He examined it carefully, 
minutely, holding his candle to it and moving it closely 
over the face from top to bottom and from side to side, 
as he had done in the shaft. 

** How is it looking, boys?" he said to the men. 

" Not very good, Cap'n. There 's a little mass of cop- 
per running away into the foot, but the vein 's pinched 
and 'ungry-lookin', and 'pears like it 's growin' smaller 
the farther we drive." 

The captain made no reply to this. He struck the 
little ** mass running away into the foot " several times 
with a sledge, then he ran his candle along the roof of 
the level for several feet, and after this was done he gave 
a little grunt of dissatisfaction and retraced his steps to 
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the shaft, which they crossed over and then went to the 
end of the level drifting west. 

In the same way the captain examined this drift. The 
miners working here were Germans, so the captain, ad- 
dressing the foreman, and imitating his broken speech, 
said: 

"Veil, Konrad, has you got anytings to show dis 
mornins in your drift?" 

** Oh yah, yah, Cap'n, drift vas lookin* pooty goot, 
pooty goot ; lots o' copper dis mornin', Cap*n/' 

** Lots of copper, is there ? Show it to me, then ; I 
should like to see some." 

** Veil, I show you, Cap'n ; " and the man held his 
candle along over the end of the drift near the roof or 
hanging wall. 

** Dere, Cap'n, dere ist lots o' copper dere," he said, 
picking away with his finger and thumb small particles 
of loose rock, and passing his hand over the surface, that 
it might feel the sharp protruding points of the metal. 

** By gill, Konrad, you don't call that copper, do you ? 
Why there is n't a particle of it there. You 've been 
scratching your hand on some little, sharp points of 
broken quartz and trap. Don't you know copper when 
you see it? " 

" Sure, Cap'n, sure, das ist copper ; vere vas you put 
your specs, Cap'n ? " 

" Ah ! Konrad, it 's you that will need the ' specs.* 
You better bring them into the mine with you; and 
you '11 need a spy-glass too, if you are going to see 
copper in this drift. Your old eyes have gone back on 
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you, man. Now show mc some copper if you can. I 
can see it quick if I stand ten feet away, if there is any 
to be seen." 

The man again drew his candle over the face of the rock, 
this time more carefully than before, shading it with his 
hand and moving it very slowly from point to point. 
Finally, from next the hanging wall, he drew off a thin, 
scaly sheet of the metal about the size of his hand and 
held it out to the captain in triumph. The captain 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

" Why, man alive, that *s only a scale, and you did n't 
get it in the vein either. You have n't had copper 
enough in your drift since you left the shaft to pay for 
the candles you Ve burned, and it 's as poor as poverty 
now, — poorer than old Job's turkeys. Unless it is bet- 
ter at the end of the month, we '11 have to stop it sure.** 

*' Veil, I tinks so, Cap'n, ve not gets nottings all de 
time," said Konrad. 

** Come, Hayden, let us climb; I think we have seen 
enough here, unless we can find something more cheer- 
ing than that." 

They ascended another level and went over to the 
next shaft, where they went down to the bottom again, 
the captain examining the bottom, and also the drifts 
working from it. Very much the same condition of 
things was found to exist here, as at the shaft first visited. 
The captain made no comments to Hayden, but the lat- 
ter noted what he saw with no little surprise. 

After visiting two more shafts and their drifts, which 
were all the openings being worked at that time, they 
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went up into the stopes. They climbed three lifts from 
the bottom levels, before reaching the lowest of these. 
The men were blasting the first round of holes for the 
morning, and from above them, and on both sides, came 
boom after boom, and crash upon crash, as the explo- 
sions took place; .and tons upon tons of rock and cop- 
per were torn from their native beds, and hurled on to 
the masses of timber lagging the stuUs, or into the lev- 
els below. The air was becoming hot and thick with 
smoke, and the candles of the men looked like dull red 
coals, and gave forth but little light. 

They found it much more difficult to climb the lad- 
ders, and the perspiration stood out on them profusely. 
In the stopes, where blasting had just been done, the 
smoke hung so heavily that the captain was obliged to 
omit his inspection and content himself with the state- 
ments of the men whom he found at the shaft or in the 
level, as to the appearance and condition of the vein 
they were breaking. 

Pushing on up to another level they found the air 
fresher ; the two parties of stopers in that " back " had 
blasted and gone back to their work again, as the smoke 
had cleared away. Near the shaft this level was nearly 
choked with rock waiting to be sent up to the surface, 
no hoisting having been done there for two days. The 
rock extended back to the " mill " through which it had 
been shot down from the stope above. It also filled the 
mill, and reached up to the stope itself, and the men at 
their work were standing on the huge pile. 

The captain and Hayden picked their way as best 
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they could through this littered level, and then, squeez- 
ing through openings barely big enough to admit their 
bodies, they climbed up the pile to the breast where the 
men were at work. 

" You men have got too much dirt here; it 's in your 
way ; why don't they hoist it ? When were the tram- 
mers here last?" 

This was the captain's salutation to the men. 

" Dunno, Cap n, why they don't hoist un. Trammers 
was 'ere three days ago ; ain't been 'ere since." 

** Was Captain Wick here to-day?" 

**No, Cap'n, not yet; but us told un Saturday, us 
wanted the dirt tooken away, did n't us, boys?" 

The partners thus appealed to all answered in the af- 
firmative, and the captain promised that he would see 
that the trammers were sent there that afternoon. 

Then he began to inspect the stope. The vein at this 
point had widened out^ into a great " side," and was ex- 
ceedingly rich in mineral. All over the breast horns 
of copper of all sizes were sticking out, while the whole 
surface seemed charged with finer particles of it. Along 
the back of the great stope, the rock seemed richer still. 
Nuggets and masses of great weight, and of every con- 
ceivable shape — some of them most fantastic — pro- 
truded from the vein in all directions. And down 
beneath their feet, solidly imbedded in the foot-wall 
rock, was the largest piece of all, — apparently a mass of 
many tons' weight, ready to be stripped and thrown out 
of its resting-place only by a great sand blast, for which 
many kegs of powder would be required. 
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The captain smiled broadly, and his spirits rose as he 
looked around upon all that richness. 

" This," he said, turning to Hayden, " is more like it. 
A few days* hoisting from here will help our month's 
product immensely. Well, rip it out, boys, — that *s the 
kind of stuff we want, and we can't get too much of it, 
nor get it any too fast." 

With this he turned to go, but as he did so, he cast 
his eye up again over the back of the stope, and then 
he stopped. 

" What have you got there, boys ? Is n't that a piece 
of loose hanging?" 

**No, I b'leeve, Cap'n; we tried un this morn', and 
'ee seemed all solid 'nuff then." 

"Give me that bar," said the captain; and taking it 
from the hands of the man, he tapped gently with the 
end of it on a piece of the hanging wall just back of the 
place where the workman stood. It gave forth a dull, 
hollow sound, with no resonance or ring to it. He 
gave it another light tap, and suddenly a ton or more of 
rock fell with a great crash, forcing the bar from his 
hands, and burying it beneath the mass. 

The captain's ire was roused. He turned on the men, 
exclaiming, "You men ought to have your skulls 
cracked for taking the chances you do. You never 
sounded that piece of ground at all, and if I had n't 
done so now, the chances are ten to one that some of 
you would have had it on your heads before night. 
You 'd all of you risk your lives there, rather than take 
the time and trouble to pinch it down and make it safe." 
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Such are the risks that men will take upon themselves. 
As a rule the superintendents and captains are watchful 
and careful for the safety of their men, and do what they 
can to protect them against danger ; but the men them- 
selves are often culpably negligent and careless, and 
many grave and serious accidents are the result. 

The captain and Hayden returned again to the shaft. 

" I shall have to pass the rest of the stopes to-day, it 
is getting so late,'* said the former. " There is but one 
more that we will go to, and that is three levels farther 
up, and nearly finished. It will not take us long." 

They climbed the ladders leisurely, and did not stop 
until they had ascended two Hfts. Here they sat down 
to rest, and, as the captain said, to ** get their wind." 
In the level to the west of them, the timberman's gang 
with block and tackle was hauling a heavy stull to its 
place, to the rhythmic melody of their " heave ho ! 
heave ho ! '* For a time they listened ; then the captain 
began : 

*' I told you, Mr. Hayden, that I wanted to consult 
you about some work, and so I do ; and I have taken 
you the rounds with me this morning in order that you 
might the better understand what I want to talk about. 
Let us go into this east level. It is dry, and out of the 
draft, and we shall catch cold if we sit here any longer 
in this strong current that comes down the shaft." 

They got up and walked some fifty feet into the level. 
There an old tool-box was placed under the overhang- 
ing stuUs and furnished a good seat. They seated them- 
selves upon it, and as they did so, two huge rats jumped 
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out from under it, and ran squealing up over the stulls 
into the old, abandoned backs above them. The captain 
suddenly threw up both legs, as one of the rats in his 
fright scrambled across his boot Then he laughed 
and said: 

" That 's all right ; as long as the rats are here, we are 
safe." 

With the disappearance of the rats perfect silence 
reigned. The back above them had long since been 
worked out and abandoned; and it was littered with 
fallen rock and timbers. The great stuU timbers over 
their heads were already yielding to dry rot They were 
covered with mold, and here and there the fungi hung 
in delicate white streamers from the joints of the lagging 
which covered them. 

The broken rock underneath their feet was dry and 
coated with dust. There was not a drop of water to 
be seen: none trickling down the bed-rock, none 
"weeping" from the seams in the hanging and drop- 
ping from the great timbers that supported it ; simply 
dry death all around them, and everything given over 
to desolation and destruction. The air had a stagnant, 
musty smell, as though it had never been stirred, and to 
all appearances it hung there perfectly motionless, save 
for the concussion of the powder blasts, which caused 
it only to shimmer and ripple a little, like the surface 
of a pool when hit with a stone, only to become in a 
moment as motionless as before. 

Thus it was a very quiet, undisturbed place, and the 
captain often sought it when he wished to consult with 
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his assistants underground, or to be by himself for a few 
moments' reflection when making his rounds alone. So 
he had led Hayden to the spot, as being the one most 
favorable for the consultation which he wished to have 
with him, upon matters of which Hayden had, until this 
time, obtained not the slightest hint 

" Now," said the captain, " you may think it strange 
that I should bring you away down here to talk with 
you about the work, and stranger still that I should take 
you through all the stopes and openings before saying 
a word about it to you. But I wanted you first to see 
for yourself something of the condition the mine is in ; 
it will perhaps help you the better to understand the 
matter I wish to speak about. You saw how rich the 
ground was in the stope we have just been in. It was 
literally full of copper. Well, that is a continuation of 
a very rich side, or chimney, which has extended down 
for four levels. It is the richest deposit we have ever 
had in the vein, and out of it has come the greater part 
of our whole production for the past two years. This 
vein doesn't follow exactly the strike of the general 
rock formation ; it is rather irregular in its course, and 
its dip is a little steeper. A little distance from it, on 
the foot-wall side, is a belt of coarse conglomerate rock, 
which never seemed to carry much copper in it where 
we cut it when exploring years ago, nor in the cross-cuts 
which we have made to it from the mine. Going east 
and west, its course is deflected away from the vein in a 
very unusual and erratic manner ; but at this one point, 
and for a distance of about one hundred feet, it swells 
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out to a great width and comes in contact with it, and it 
is around this point of contact that the vein for four lifts 
has been so rich. The copper, as you might say, has 
' spilled over ' into the conglomerate here, and has 
made a very wide deposit of a great quantity of heavy 
masses, along with rich * barrel copper,* and stamp 
rock. The stope you were in, rich as you saw it to 
be, is not likely to continue that way much longer; for 
the back is nearly beaten away to the level above, and 
it is probably cut out by a floor of trap-rock, before it 
reaches the level below ; for at that level I have driven 
a cross-cut to the belt, which is about fifty feet away, 
and is quite narrow and utterly barren of mineral. 

" There are a few other places in the mine where the 
yield of copper is still pretty good, but at none of these 
places is the vein as rich as it was in the levels above, 
and I have noticed, for the past three years, that the 
deeper we carried the openings, the less copper we 
found in them, and the smaller and poorer the vein 
appeared. You have seen yourself this morning how 
worthless the vein apparently is in the bottom levels 
and shafts. It looks very much as if the mine was 
near the end of its existence, for it cannot work and pay 
expenses when it is as poor as it will average below the 
level of that wide stope." 

Hayden expressed great surprise at this ; for although, 
in the prosecution of his underground work, he had from 
time to time noticed some poor openings, he supposed 
that it was due simply to temporary barrenness of the 
vein at those particular points, and had never realized, 
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or, in fact, dreamed, that a change to that condition had 
been general throughout the length of the vein. 

" How much longer can you work. Captain, in all 
probability, before you exhaust what paying ground 
you have ? " 

" That depends of course upon a number of circum- 
stances. Improvements may take place at any time 
that would make things look quite different. We might 
be able to work on and pay expenses, if not dividends ; 
and then I don't suppose the company would abandon 
the mine, even if it did not pay expenses, until they 
had opened it up further and explored it by cross-cuts, 
to see if anything better could be found. But there is 
no denying that the outlook is discouraging." 

"Does Mr. Townbury realize the situation?" asked 
Hayden; " and what does he say about it?" 

" Oh, yes, he understands it, and believes that the 
mine is bottomed. I think he has been quietly selling 
out his stock for the past six months, and I doubt if he 
has much left." 

" Has Mr. Dickson the president been selling out 
too?" asked Hayden. 

" I do not know about that, but I suppose he has, 
for Mr. Townbury has undoubtedly kept him well 
informed as to the situation, and they would be very 
apt to act together in the matter. Now what I want is 
that they should do some more exploring. They have 
what I consider a very promising belt on which they 
have never done any work, and which I think should be 
tested thoroughly without delay.'* 
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"What IS it, and where is it?" said Hayden. "I 
have never heard of it." 

" No, I suppose not, there are very few who have. 
Even Edmunds, who knows of it, has never cared 
enough for it to look at it. It *s a belt of fine con- 
glomerate, that lies about three hundred feet to the 
north of the vein we are working. It outcrops at 
several places over a length of fifteen hundred feet, 
and at four different points I have broken into it, and 
found the rock to be well charged with copper. At two 
of these places I put in a small blast of powder, and all 
the rock broken out was rich, and it appeared to be well 
mineralized throughout the whole width of the belt, 
which is about twelve feet. Such a showing as that 
ought not to be neglected. It should be opened up 
enough to show just what is in it. For if it is half as 
good as the little of it I have seen would indicate, it 
will make a bigger and richer mine than the vein we are 
working ever has." 

" But why has n't the company had this belt tested 
before?" asked Hayden. 

" Now that is just what I am coming to," said the 
captain. " Mr. Townbury has no faith in it ; he says, 
' Copper cannot live in that sort of rock, and if it could, 
we could never save it, because it is too fine, being all 
stamp work, you know.' But that is all a mistake. Give 
me enough rich stamp rock, with good mills for treating 
it, and I can make money for you a great deal faster 
than I can at cutting out these heavy masses. I have 
tried hard to make Mr. Townbury believe that, but with- 
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out success. We have now reached a time, though, when 
we have got to do something, or we shall not be mining 
here much longer, I fear. And what I want is that you 
should help me by urging upon Mr. Townbury and Mr. 
Dickson the importance of exploring this belt at once. 
I want authority to drive two cross-cuts from the lower 
levels of the mine over to this belt, locating them about 
six hundred feet apart, one on the sixth level, the other 
on the tenth. These, when they cut it, together with a 
few pits on the surface, would prove its value almost to 
a certainty. I have no faith that I can influence them 
alone ; as I have said, I have already tried several times 
and failed. But I have noticed that Mr. Townbury re- 
spects your opinions, and together we may be able to 
prevail upon them to undertake something.*' 

" I should like very much to see the outcroppings 
and the rock you have broken from them, and if the 
showing will warrant it, I shall be glad to help you all 
I can in urging on the company the necessity of doing 
what you recommend," said Hayden. " When can we 
examine them ? " 

" This afternoon, immediately after dinner," the cap- 
tain replied. '* We will take a pick with us and go over 
all the places where the belt has been broken into, and 
I think you will be surprised at what I can show you." 

And so it was arranged that the afternoon should be 
devoted to this work. The captain looked at his watch 
and sprang off the tool-box. 

" It *s twelve o'clock now," said he ; "I had no idea 
it was so late. We must hurry if we are to get up in 
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time for dinner, for we have that last stope in the high 
back, two levels above us, to look at yet." 

They climbed rapidly, passing the next level without 
stopping. When they had reached the second, they 
stepped out into the " plat " and sat down on a block of 
timber to get a little breath before climbing up to the 
stope the captain had mentioned. ^ 

A party of men working in the drift beyond were 
standing in the plat. 

" Is it dinner time, boys?" the captain asked. 

" No, Cap'n, we Ve had our dinner." 

" Have you blasted ? " 

" No, Cap'n, not quite ready to blast yet." 

"What are you dping here, then? " 

" The men in the back stope are picking out a hole, 
and we did n*t like to work under them when they were 
doing that." 

The captain rose quickly. " Picking out a missed 
hole " meant picking out the charge from a hole that 
had been fired, but had failed, from some cause, to 
explode. It was always attended with great danger, 
and the men had all been forbidden to do it ; but it was 
a rule that was being constantly disobeyed. The cap- 
tain was very angry. This regulation had been so often 
violated, and with so much attendant danger, that his 
patience had been sorely tried. He had already dis- 
charged several men because of it, and he proposed now 
to make quick work with these offenders. He could 
hear the noise of their tools as they worked carefully at 
the hole, and from the character of the sound he 
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thought they must be very near to the powder, and 
hence at the point of greatest danger. 

He turned into the drift, but just as he did so, there 
came a sudden flash of light, followed instantly by a 
deafening report, and a great crashing of rocks and 
timbers. The explosion had taken place, and Heaven 
help the poor fellows who had stood before it! An- 
other instant and it was still as death, and for a moment 
no one spoke. The concussion had extinguished every 
light, and they stood there in total darkness. Then, 
almost simultaneously, the men drew matches from their 
pockets, and each one relighted his candle. When 
they had done so, they looked from one to another 
with awestruck faces. All knew that the men in the 
stope were probably dead, or, if not all dead, were fear- 
fully mangled and wounded. 

The captain was the first to speak; he simply said, 
" Come," and silently the men followed him. They 
found the passage-way up to the high back choked 
with rock and timber thrown down by the explosion; 
but, by much rough climbing, they managed to pull 
themselves up over it. With great difficulty and no 
little danger, they succeeded in making their way over 
the freshly fallen debris, and up to the spot where the 
men had been at work. 

At first the feeble light from their candles revealed 
nothing but torn rock and broken timbers, for the smoke 
hung heavy and dead in the back, and their candles 
burned very dimly in it. After groping around over the 
rough footing for some time in fruitless search, they 
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were startled by a low moan, which apparently came 
from almost under their feet. They followed the sound 
to the breast of the stope, and there, down next to the 
foot-wall, and wedged against it by masses of rock, they 
found the form of a man. His face and head were cut 
and bleeding, and black with powder-smoke. Both eyes 
had apparently been shot out, and what injuries he had 
suffered internally, or to the rest of his body, it was im- 
possible to tell, as he was pinioned so tight that he 
could not be moved. 

The captain sent one of his men to the shaft to signal 
for help, and with the rest, he set to work to liberate 
the man, who, though unconscious, was still living. 
After hard work for the space of twenty minutes, they 
were able to lift him out from the place where he had 
been held. He was wholly unconscious, both legs were 
broken, and he had doubtless sustained other serious 
injuries, which only the critical examination of the sur- 
geon could determine. With great labor and difficulty 
they got him down to the level, and wrapped him in 
such coats and other garments as they could find in the 
tool-box of the party. 

As the smoke slowly lifted and gradually drifted 
away, they made diligent search for the other two men, 
but they were both buried beneath the mass of fallen 
rock. They were without doubt dead, for if they had 
not been killed outright by the explosion, the last spark 
of life must have been crushed out of them by the 
weight of rock under which they were buried. 

In response to the signal for assistance, Captain Wick 
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and a party of men soon arrived. The injured man, 
still living but unconscious, was carefully taken to the 
surface, and to Captain Wick was committed the task of 
removing the rock from the bodies of the others, and 
sending them up. 

Occurrences of this sort, as we have now seen, were 
by no means rare at the mine. This one will serve to 
show how reckless of their lives the men themselves 
were, and what risks they were willing to take, even in 
disobedience of positive instructions, to save themselves 
the loss of a little time and labor. Furthermore, it is a 
striking example of the laboriousness and danger of the 
miner's occupation. Danger attends him constantly 
from the time he enters the dark shaft, to go down, until 
he steps from it again into the pure air and clear sun- 
light of the world above it. Yet, as in the case of the 
sailor and the soldier, familiarity with the danger breeds 
in him a contempt for it, and he at length comes to 
covet the risk, and learns to prefer the darkness to the 
sunlight, and the toil in the mine to labor in the fields. 

Hayden and the captain climbed to the surface in 
silence. Before they reached it they met the gig that 
was being slowly lowered to receive the mangled form 
of the poor miner below ; but neither of them spoke. 
Men are sobered by such scenes as they had just wit- 
nessed, even though, as in the case of the captain, they 
had become more or less familiar. 

They were very late to dinner that afternoon, and the 
captain invited Hayden to dine with him, — an invita- 
tion which he gladly accepted. It was not a merry 
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feast with them, but their spirits revived somewhat under 
the influence of rest and refreshment. 

As the men smoked their cigars together after the 
meal was over, they gradually became more cheerful 
and sociable, and at length the conversation drifted 
back to the subject of their forenoon's occupation. 
Hayden asked the captain many questions as to the 
character of the belt of conglomerate, its size, strike, dip, 
and the like. He asked how long its existence had been 
known to them, and when he had first discovered that 
it was so heavily charged with copper; and again re- 
peated his question as to why the company had not 
done work on it before. All, or most, of this informa- 
tion the captain had already given him while they were 
underground together in the morning. But he gladly 
repeated it now, for it indicated that Hayden was be- 
coming interested in the subject himself, which was what 
he most of all desired. So he exerted himself to answer 
all his questions with as much clearness and detail as 
possible, and to stimulate to the utmost the interest 
which Hayden was beginning to manifest. 

** We will go now and look at it,'' said the captain ; 
and they got up and left the house together. He led 
Hayden to the spot where the most western outcrop- 
ping exposed itself. The rock was weatherworn from 
long exposure, and at first glance did not show the 
wealth of metal contained in it, which Hayden had 
expected to find, by reason of the captain's report. 
But upon a closer examination, and by breaking off 
fresh pieces, he found the copper particles to be well 
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distributed through it, and that the grains were solid 
and heavy. 

From this point they followed it to the eastward, 
noting the exposure from time to time ; and at a distance 
of two hundred feet broke into it again, with the same 
result as before. Two hundred feet farther on they 
came to the place where one of the blasts had been put 
in. The rock broken by it was still there, and showed 
copper much more distinctly than that which they had 
first examined. The rock was heavy with the metal, and 
as the belt here was bare of covering, they were able to 
break into it over its whole width; and Hayden was 
surprised to see that it was equally " mineralized " from 
the hanging wall to the foot. His interest was now 
thoroughly aroused, and he inspected closely all points 
of exposure over the whole length of fifteen hundred 
feet. What amazed him most was the uniformity and 
great continuity of the mineral deposit. 

When they had reached the eastern limit of the out- 
cropping, he turned to the captain, and in the most 
enthusiastic manner said: 

" Captain, I have been astonished beyond measure by 
what we have seen. Why, if this belt continues as it 
goes deeper to be of the same character that it is on the 
surface, — and that it should is certainly the most reason- 
able thing to expect, — it promises richer returns in cop- 
per than anything yet discovered in the Lake district. 
I am amazed that Mr. Townbury should not urge its 
immediate exploration with exhaustive thoroughness, 
and I will aid you all in my power to convince him and 
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the president that steps should be taken to do that 
without delay." 

The captain thanked him, and went home pleased and 
satisfied with his day's work; while Hayden retired 
to dream of the brilliant future of the mine, if the new 
developments should result as he believed they were 
almost sure to do. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE GOVERNOR'S VISIT 

TWO days later Hayden was coming from his 
supper about dusk. As he passed Captain 
Vivian's house he saw the captain's daughter, 
Edith, sitting on the porch ; and as she was an attractive 
young woman, of much beauty, and accomplished and 
entertaining withal, he turned in at the little gate and, 
after the customary salutations, seated himself beside 
her. 

They had been chatting a few moments when the 
captain appeared, coming from the office. He was in a 
very cheerful frame of mind, evidenced by the fact that 
he was singing " Annie Laurie," which he invariably did 
when his " spirits were up," as Edith said. When he 
saw them he suddenly stopped singing, mildly chided 
Edith for staying out so late, and, taking an arm of each 
of them, led them into the house, where a wood fire was 
burning in the parlor stove. 

In a moment he began again to hum his favorite 
song, whereupon Edith said: 

" Why, father, you seem very happy to-night. What 
has happened to raise your spirits so?" 

" Nothing very startling ; but a little thing happened 
just now that has made me feel pretty good." Turning 
to Hayden he added abruptly : 
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" You have talked with the president and Mr. Town- 
bury about the conglomerate, have n't you? " 

" Yes, I did, yesterday. Captain, and I was waiting for 
an opportunity to tell you. They broached the subject 
first, however, and asked if I had seen it. When I told 
them that I had recently examined it very carefully with 
you, they seemed greatly interested, and inquired very 
particularly about it, especially Mr. Dickson. I de- 
scribed it to them as well as I could, and told them that 
in all places where we had broken it, it was heavily 
charged with fine copper. I tried to show them what 
that might mean if it extended through the width of the 
belt, as it seemed to do, and held out in depth, as there 
was good reason to suppose it did. Mr. Townbury 
spoke of the difficulty and great cost of saving mineral 
so fine, but I was not obliged to combat that idea, for 
Mr. Dickson at once took it up, and said that theory 
was now clearly shown to be erroneous by the experi- 
ence at the new mines in Trap Rock County, where 
they had for two years been treating such mineral with 
very satisfactory results. I think he stopped there on 
his way here this time, staying over until the next 
steamer, and visited the mines, and was surprised and 
very much pleased with what he saw. And most un- 
expectedly to me, he seemed to be thoroughly con- 
verted to the idea of working what he termed, * these 
stamp belts.' They went to see the outcroppings after- 
wards. Mr. Dickson wished me to go with them, but I 
had a drawing to complete for which the engineer was 
waiting, and I excused myself, especially as I thought 
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Mr. Townbury was much less urgent for me to accom- 
pany them. I have not seen them since, but when they 
left me, I felt convinced that they had reached the point 
where they would allow you to do some exploring, at 
least. They inquired, or at least Mr. Dickson did, what 
plan for testing the belt I thought would be best, and I 
of course advocated the two cross-cuts you wanted, as 
being the most thorough and satisfactory. Mr. Town- 
bury objected to this on the score of expense, but Mr. 
Dickson I think agreed with me, that if it were done, in 
connection with a few surface pits, it would prove the 
value of the belt conclusively, while if we depended 
upon the latter alone, they might still leave that fact in 
much uncertainty; a result which would be far from 
satisfactory to any of us." 

" By gill ! you did your work well, my boy," shouted 
the captain with good-natured warmth. 

" Why, what has happened ? " asked Hayden, the cap- 
tain's enthusiasm in a measure imparting itself to him. 

" Just what I wanted has happened. I Ve been given 
authority to start the cross-cuts, and to sink several pits 
on the outcrop. You must be a regular diplomat, Hay- 
den, to have brought this thing about so soon. How did 
you work it? Let me know, it may be useful to me." 

" Why, I don't know," said Hayden, laughing ; " I 
did n't work it at all. I have told you what I said, and 
I really think I had very little to do with it. I believe 
they had made up their minds to do it before they asked 
me about it." 

" I don't think so, my boy. They may have been 
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considering it favorably, but what you said finally de- 
cided them to do it, I am sure. However, that is of no 
consequence to me now. The important thing is that I 
have the order, and if I don't have two of the best 
parties in the mine at work on those cross-cuts before 
the sun sets to-morrow, then my name is not Captain 
Bill Vivian ! " 

And thereupon the captain danced a hornpipe out of 
the room. 

" How delighted father is ! " Edith said, after he had 
closed the door behind him. " For three years he has 
been so anxious to have that work done ; and now that 
he has permission to start it, he is as pleased as a child 
with a new toy. I do hope it may develop as favorably 
as he expects. You surely think well of it yourself, do 
you not, Mr. Hayden?" 

" I do, indeed," was the reply ; " and although surface in- 
dications are never infallible, and often most illusory, these 
I think are the most promising ones I have ever seen." 

** 1 am so glad to hear you say so, and I shall expect 
the greatest measure of success to attend the completion 
of this work. And if it does develop as we hope, it 
means a brilliant future for the mine, does it not?" 

** Yes," said Hayden, ** I think it does, and a long life 
with an honorable old age." 

The smile on Edith's face, as he said this, bore a 
striking resemblance to that on the face of the captain 
when he left the room a moment before ; and the girl 
hummed a bar or two of her father's favorite tune, 
"Annie Laurie." 
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" By the way," she said, " have you heard of the great 
doings we are soon to have here ? " 

" I have heard that the governor and some politicians 
are coming up on a campaigning tour next month. You 
refer to that, I presume." 

" Oh, but that is not all. It is to be a great occasion 
in our little village. You know the president, Mr. Dick- 
son, is to present a company flag to the Rifle Guards — 
the Dickson Rifle Guards, named in his honor, you 
know — and the presentation is to be made when the 
governor is here. A holiday is to be given the men, 
and after the ceremony, which is to take place at the 
mine, a procession, headed by the Rifle Guards and 
the mine band, is to march to the village, where the 
governor and the other dignitaries are to address the 
people in mass-meeting assembled. Hasn't that a 
grand sound? And will it not be a great occasion for 
us poor outcasts on this wild frontier? Think of our 
brass band and stalwart company of militiamen escort- 
ing the great * war governor ' of Michigan, with members 
of Congress, and other dignitaries, to say nothing of the 
official corps of the mine ! Why, it makes my head 
swim to think of it. Picture to yourself 'Siah 'Arris, 
with his bass drum, leading such a procession as that, 
on such an occasion ! Do you know Josiah Harris, or 
'Siah 'Arris, as he is called by the men? Well, you 
ought to, for such ignorance is unpardonable. He is 
one of the solid men of the town, and its institutions 
could not prosper and grow without him. In height he 
is just five feet and two inches, and in girth I certainly 
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believe he is much more. He has a great, florid face, 
the shape of a full moon, and covered with pock-marks. 
His hair is the color of tow, and his long, flowing, sandy 
beard reaches to his waist. He is a member of the 
Wisconsin Mine Band, and as such, it is his duty to 
beat the bass drum. When he is accoutred for service, 
the drum is held in place by a small strap about his 
neck, but it rests securely upon his capacious stomach. 
His chin touches the top of the drum, and his beard 
disposes itself gracefully over it. When he is marching 
towards you, you see the drum, the blazing beard, 
and the twinkling eyes, with possibly two feet on the 
ground behind it; and that is all. But if you go near, 
and make a closer inspection, you will find that Atlas 
supporting the world could have no more determined 
expression of grave and weighty responsibility than he. 
Oh, yes, you must see 'Siah 'Arris, for the location 
supports so few celebrities that you cannot afford to be 
ignorant of the chief of them." 

" I shall take occasion to see him on the first oppor- 
tunity, and I assure you that I am heartily ashamed of 
my ignorance in a matter of such serious import. But 
tell me, if you please, when are these doings of which 
you speak to take place, and who is to make the pres- 
entation of the flag, and generally direct affairs on that 
great day? " 

" I have been told that Dr. Breismuler, the little pro- 
fessor, as he is called, has been assigned to make the 
presentation. I do not know who is to be the marshal 
of the day, though I have been told that General Pitts, of 
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Ogima, IS expected to be present, with his staff, and 
probably he will take command. But I presume his new 
chief of staff, Major Sanders, will be more conspicuous 
than any one. I believe he is to accept the flag for the 
company, so he will have a fine opportunity to display 
his oratorical gifts." 

" It surely looks as if they were planning for a great 
entertainment, but when is it to take place? From what 
others have already told me, we cannot expect any more 
weather mild enough for out-of-door fetes, and storms 
are likely to be frequent and severe for the rest of the 
season." 

" That is true," said Edith, ** but I suppose the gov- 
ernor does not commence his campaigning until next 
month; or at least he cannot come here until then, I 
understand. The only hope is that we may strike one 
of those pleasant, warm days, of which there usually are 
a few, after the first storms of the early autumn have 
passed. Our Indian summer comes early here, you 
know." 

My readers will remember that the summer of i86i 
had opened disastrously for the Union armies. The 
rout at Bull Run had shocked and depressed the people 
of the North, but had not discouraged them. They 
realized as they had not done before the magnitude of 
the struggle that confronted them, and girded their loins 
anew for the conflict. All over the country recruiting 
had begun afresh, and the States vied with one another 
in hastening their men to the field. 
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Michigan was not one whit behind her sisters in this 
respect. Her ** war governor " was alert and active, 
and the ** Upper Peninsula," which at first had not been 
represented among the troops, now began to recruit and 
to send forward her men. General Pitts, of Ogima, had 
had much military experience in his younger days, and 
had attained the rank of brigadier general in the state 
militia. He was a small man and slightly built, but 
every inch a soldier. He was now old and feeble, but 
his eye was undimmed and his martial fire was unabated. 
In view of his early training and the zeal and enthusiasm 
which still possessed him, he had been recommissioned a 
brigadier of militia, and had been instructed to raise re- 
cruits for service. In this, however, he had been more 
enthusiastic than energetic ; for although the will to do 
was still unbounded, yet his day of achievement had 
passed, and the company of ** Dickson Rifle Guards " at 
the mine constituted his entire brigade. He had, how- 
ever, as one of his first duties, appointed unto himself a 
staff, the chief of which was Sanders, of the mine, whose 
rank was that of major. Major Sanders immediately 
procured a full-dress uniform and sword, and with these 
his military ambition was satisfied. 

The Dickson Rifle Guards was a company of soldiers 
organized at the mine for the ostensible purpose of put- 
ting down riot or disorder of any sort (should any such 
occur) which the civil officers of the county were unable 
to control. It is much more likely, however, that the 
real object was the recreation and entertainment of the 
men and officers who composed it. Mr. Dickson had 
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encouraged its organization, and had shown it many 
favors ; and in order to keep alive and fresh the interest 
of the men, he had at this time brought them a beautiful 
silk flag, which was now about to be presented. 

The time for the ceremony had been fixed for the day 
on which the governor and the republican candidate 
for Congress from that district should visit the mine; 
and that day arrived in due time. It was early in Oc- 
tober, and, as if the season had been arrested in its 
course by the gracious smiles of a favoring Providence, 
the sun that morning not only rose over a cloudless sky, 
but its bright rays fell upon the earth with all the warmth 
and mellowness of a July day. All agreed that it was a 
day made for the occasion. 

The governor and his party had arrived the day be- 
fore, and were the guests of Mr. Townbury, the superin- 
tendent. General Pitts had also arrived at the same 
time, but, by previous arrangement, was to be the guest 
of his chief of staff, Major Sanders. 

It had been arranged that the forenoon should be 
given over to the making of such preparations as were 
necessary ; to visiting with the governor and his party ; 
and to showing these guests the mine location and its 
working plant. In the afternoon, at two o'clock, the flag 
presentation was to take place at the mine, after which 
the whole procession was to march to the village, where 
the governor and the candidate would address the 
people. 

Promptly at two o'clock Captain Joe Voegler drew 
his Rifle Guards up in line on the little plot of ground 
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which fronted the office. Immediately after, the Wis- 
consin Mine Band, twelve pieces strong, marched up 
and took a position at the head of the company line. 
While waiting for the chief actors in this most interest- 
ing play to appear, the assemblage was suddenly startled 
and electrified by the loud report of a small brass can- 
non, fired from the hill overlooking the mine; and at 
the same time there galloped up from the rear the high- 
spirited steed which bore the gallant form of the newly 
commissioned chief of staff, Major Sanders, whose 
freshly made uniform fitted his figure like a glove, and 
whose new sword, with its brightly gilded scabbard, saw 
service now for the first time. It was of no consequence 
to the gallant major that his impatient charger had 
bolted ahead of the more deliberate beast which carried 
the general. In fact, it always seemed to him the fit 
and proper thing that he should be first at every func- 
tion ; and especially on this occasion, when he carried 
in his hand, neatly furled around its staff, the silken flag 
which he was to present to the Guards. So it hap- 
pened that the general came ambling along behind his 
aide ; and after another interval, astride a l^zy but vi- 
cious-looking beast, came the " little professor," who was 
to receive the flag for the company, and to express their 
thanks to the generous donor. The general had drawn 
forth from its hiding place in his dusty garret an old 
and dilapidated uniform, worn and faded by long years 
of repose and disuse. It had served him in days long 
gone by, and before the grinding years had wasted and 
shrivelled his youthful form. And now, in its capacious 
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trousers, his " shrunk shanks " dangled like ropes in a 
well, and the full, double-breasted coat was buttoned 
loosely over his hollow chest like the shapeless gown of 
an aged spinster. But the sword which was belted to 
his slender waist, old and tarnished like the rest, had be- 
come worn and battered in honorable service for his 
country. He had carried it and fought with it bravely 
on many a frontier, and more than one redskin had 
licked the dust beneath its blows when wielded by his 
youthful right arm. So now it was a badge of honor 
and of great distinction, with which nothing in the 
make-up of that little company could compare. 

The nearest approach to a uniform that the little pro- 
fessor had been able to muster was an old frock coat, 
shiny and threadbare, which he had buttoned up to his 
throat, and around the waist of which he had belted a 
bright, crimson silk sash. On his head he wore a black 
slouch hat, about which he had tied a round, braided gilt 
cord with tassels. 

Following not far behind this little cavalcade of officers, 
quietly and modestly walked His Excellency the Gover- 
nor, the Honorable Colonel Blastem, member of Congress 
from the district, and two members of the State Legisla- 
ture, accompanied by Mr. Townbury and several other 
officers of the mine. As their approach had been un- 
heralded save by the firing of the cannon, and followed 
so quickly after that signal, the ceremonious formality 
with which the Guards and the band had intended to 
receive them came near to being omitted altogether, 
and, as it was, was very tardy and precipitous in its ful- 
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filment. As soon as they came in sight, Captain Voeg- 
ler hastily gave the order to his men to present arms ; 
and the band, as soon as it could collect its wits and get 
its music into place, began playing " Hail to the Chief." 

When the band struck up, the spirited horse of the 
major commenced snorting and prancing at a furious 
rate. The major, however, was a good horseman and 
handled him without difficulty, keeping his seat with 
ease. It delighted him to go plunging around among 
the people, calling to them loudly to get out of the way, 
frightening the women and children, and angering the 
men by his apparent attempts to ride them down. 

The general's horse was staid and quiet, as became 
the dignified bearing of his rider ; but the ugly beast rid- 
den by the little professor, although apparently afraid of 
nothing, manifested a nasty habit of turning round and 
round in a circle and viciously biting at the legs of his 
rider. This kept the little man in such a constant state 
of alarm and excitement, that it bade fair to leave him 
in no condition to perform the honorable part which 
had been assigned him in the day's doings. 

When the company had brought their arms to a rest 
and the band had ceased playing, the general quickly 
called his two aides to his side, and with them he drew 
up before the governor, the horse of the major standing 
a full neck's length ahead of that of his chief, while 
on the other side, the little doctor's wicked beast, by his 
continued efforts to turn round, and to bite the legs of 
that worthy, was continually throwing himself and his 
rider against the flanks of the general's mount. 
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After saluting the governor and the Guards, the gen- 
eral stated that he had a most pleasing duty to perform, 
namely, that of informing His Excellency and the 
people, and the Dickson Rifle Guards in particular, that 
through the liberality and kindness of Mr. Dickson, the 
president of the mining company, a most beautiful 
company flag had been provided for them which would 
now be presented by his chief of staff*, Major Sanders. 

The major straightened himself in his saddle and 
began a set and formal speech, full of flowery and high- 
flown phrases, which he had evidently carefully pre- 
pared and committed to memory beforehand. His 
assurance and self-command were complete and he fal- 
tered not an instant from beginning to end, insomuch 
that the band and the Guards 'were amazed at his 
fluency and eloquence, while his associate officers took 
to themselves no little pride, that they were able to put 
forward so brilliant an orator in the presence of their 
distinguished guests. 

But the governor soon began to show signs of rest- 
lessness, and looked bored, while the Honorable Colonel 
Blastem seemed to pay little or no attention to the 
speech, his mind being evidently occupied with other 
matters. 

Meanwhile, as the major proceeded with his florid 
oration, the little professor's horse continued to describe 
circles, and to snap his ugly teeth at the unprotected legs 
of his victim. And when the major had reached his 
peroration, it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
professor was able to force the brute near enough to 
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enable him to take the flag from the hands of the 
orator. 

And now came the most trying part of the whole per- 
formance for the little professor. For no sooner had 
the major ended his speech, than he was saluted with a 
great blare of horns and roll of drums. His horse 
reared and plunged excitedly, but the little professor's 
gave one leap forward, bolted through the crowd, and 
started off at a gallop down the road. The crowd 
shouted, and jeered, and cracked all manner of uncouth 
jokes at the little warrior's expense. At length he 
managed to check the flight of the beast, and to head 
him again for the rendezvous ; but it was a hard fight 
to hold on to his flagstaff, and to work the animal back 
into position again at the same time; and it afforded 
great amusement for the crowd, which cheered and 
chaffed him continuously. By dint of much urging, 
kicking, and punching with the end of the flagstaff, he 
finally succeeded in wheeling him into a position facing 
the major and in front of the band. 

The little man had waxed his long moustaches that 
morning, and had given them the most martial twist 
possible. He stretched himself up in his saddle to the 
last inch of extension, and strove to settle his rugged 
features into a fierce and warlike expression. Then he 
slowly unfurled the banner from the staff. But this 
movement attracted the attention of the ill-bred animal 
upon which he sat, and which for the space of two min- 
utes had been comparatively quiet. It turned the 
** whites " of its ugly eyes on the flag, then viciously 
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grabbed its rider's left leg between its teeth, and 
turned three times round, before the startled professor 
could arrest its spinning motion. When it was brought 
to a stand again, the poor man was fuming with rage 
and pain, and was certainly in bad ** form " to make the 
graceful display of himself that his fancy had pictured 
an hour before. 

For weeks he had labored over the speech which 
he was to present on this occasion, and he had 
soared into flights of oratory, in comparison with 
which those of the major were tame and common- 
place. He had learned it by heart, and had repeated 
it all to himself scores of times, practising every gesture 
and facial expression before the looking-glass in his 
little chamber, morning and night, for days upon days. 
And now, as he was brought face to face with his 
audience, it all left him as completely as if he had been 
suddenly stricken with lunacy. Not a word came to his 
tongue, nor could his lips utter one ; and his brain was as 
empty of ideas as bottles after a feast. He stared at the 
major in blank bewilderment. Involuntarily his under 
jaw dropped, and his mouth opened ; but the dryness in 
his throat choked him, and his tongue seemed glued to 
his teeth. Vainly did he strive to articulate : the more he 
strove, so much the more utterly did he fail to command 
dither his speech or his wits. 

The situation was becoming painfully embarrassing 
for all concerned in it, when the major, comprehending 
the man's position better, perhaps, than any one else, 
and being nearest to him, said audibly, but not loudly : 
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"Good God! professor, what ails you? Why don't 
you go ahead?" 

This attempt to break the spell which bound him was 
partially successful; for, at the sound of the major's 
voice, the little man stammered out. 

" Ma-Ma-Major Sanders, — and shentlemens, — His 
Ex-Ex-Eggscellency, — and shentlemens, I-I-you-you," 
— and there he stopped. 

But the suffering little man was about to be extricated 
from his dilemma in a manner which, in all probability, 
was farthest from his thoughts. His fractious beast, 
standing immediately in front of the valiant performer 
on the big bass drum, among his other eccentric gyra- 
tions, twice backed himself against that shining barrel 
of ponderous sound ; and when he felt that slight ob- 
struction in his rear, bore down upon it with the full 
weight of his lazy, good-for-nothing flanks, very much 
to the disgust and rage of the doughty Josiah, who was 
thus crowded far back from his position in the line. 

Now it happened, that just at the moment when the 
speech of the doctor was finally released, this fiend of 
quadrupeds, feeling his tail switch once more the 
smooth surface of the drum, backed down upon it so 
quickly and so spitefully, that the wrath of the drummer 
overleaped all bounds. Quickly grasping his drum- 
stick in his great right hand, he raised it aloft as though 
wielding a sledge, and, with all the force of his sinewy 
arm, he brought it down on the rump of the offending 
brute. The animal was always ready for a fight on the 
slightest provocation, and he certainly did not hesitate 
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now ! With a wicked neigh, which was half grunt and 
half scream, and as quick as a flash, he let fly both heels 
six feet into the air. The drum soared up above them 
like a balloon, while poor 'Siah licked the dust, full twelve 
feet to the rear. The little professor, sprawling like a 
frog, was shot out over the crowd, but, falling on the 
heads and shoulders of the men, was saved from serious 
injury. 

The spell was broken with a vengeance now, and a 
mighty roar went up from the throats of ten hundred 
strong and lusty men, that was like the cheering of a 
victorious army. 

The officers had gathered together, and with the 
governor and his party were laughing as heartily as 
the men. The uproar was general and complete, and 
for a space the whole crowd gave itself up to it with 
perfect abandonment. The ceremony of the presenta- 
tion was over and it had ended in a blaze of glory : so 
thought they all. 

Of all those present probably no one enjoyed the dis- 
comfiture of the professor so much as the major. The 
dignity of his official position was nothing to him. He 
roared and shouted with laughter, and swore boisterously 
to emphasize his glee, riding around, in and out through 
the crowd, delighted to see them scramble out of his way, 
and caring nothing for the lowering looks of the men on 
whom he came near to trampling. But the poor pro- 
fessor, crushed utterly with mortification and shame, 
slunk away to his room, and was seen no more while the 
celebration continued, or the guests remained. He never 
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afterwards attempted to address a public audience, and 
nothing annoyed and enraged him so much as an allusion 
to his ignominious defeat on this occasion. 

As soon as the tumult had in a measure subsided, 
General Pitts, with his sole remaining aide, began to form 
his command for the march to the village, where the 
further ceremonies were to take place. It was of no 
use to attempt to bring into line, or to subject to any 
sort of military discipline, that noisy mob of rollicking 
miners, out only for a lark in the way which pleased 
them best. They would follow the fun wherever it 
led, but only in their own good time and pleasure. So 
the general, with the major, placed himself at the head 
of the band, and ordered the Guards to form in march- 
ing order behind them. The band struck up a lively 
air, and the advance began. 

The general, dignified and prim, gave to every inch 
of his little shrivelled body a martial and soldierly bear- 
ing, while the major pranced and galloped back and 
forth, never behind, but always in front of his chief, 
except when he would startle the band by rearing his 
frightened steed over the tops of their levelled instru- 
ments. Captain Voegler and his lieutenants, with the 
Guards four abreast, marched like trained veterans, as, 
indeed, most of them were. Next to them walked — for 
there were no carriages in the country — the governor 
and other guests, with the officers of the mine and their 
families, — men and women, all were there. And be- 
hind these came the great crowd of workmen, in the 
utmost disorder, and in every conceivable array. Many 
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were in their everyday working attire, while others were 
shaven and dressed in clean shirts, with their Sunday 
trousers belted or tied with red sashes about their waists. 
They made no attempt at column or line, but crowded 
or herded together, filling the road, and jostling and 
elbowing one another on the way. 

It was a good-natured crowd, and shouts and merry 
laughter were heard in every direction. If a man tripped 
or stumbled, he was the laughing-stock of those around 
him. If one fell, he was rudely hauled up, and pushed 
and shoved back and forth for the amusement of his 
comrades. 

Thus the strange company held on its way, until it 
had travelled over the half-mile which separated the 
mine from the little village. Here, on a vacant block 
of ground, a| rude platform had been erected. At one 
side of it rough benches had been placed for the band 
and for the company of militiamen. As for the rest, 
they were expected to stand, or to seat themselves if 
they liked, or could find a chance, upon the rough and 
fire-blackened stumps which stood thickly about. 

To this spot the general and the major now led the 
way. 

Probably in no other portion of the land could a 
political mass meeting so singular in composition and 
surroundings have been gathered together. There was 
the bare, stump-dotted field, in places tangled with roots, 
and littered with the rubbish which the hamlet had cast 
off. Here and there were piles of tin cans, broken 
crockery, battered powder kegs, hobnailed boots, and 
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the usual refuse accumulations which litter the vacant 
lots of most American towns, and make them a pest and 
eyesore to all decent people. 

In the midst of it all, on a roughly constructed plat- 
form of undressed plank, sat the governor of a great 
state, in the centre of a group of politicians and the 
bright, energetic, aggressive men who conducted affairs 
at the great mine on that far-off frontier. Before him 
stood a crowd of men, who toiled in the mines, labored 
at the rock-piles, felled the forests, — in short, helped in 
one way and another to run the complicated machinery 
which kept the great industry in motion. Almost to a 
man they were foreigners by birth, and, as has already 
been said, very few of them were even now citizens of 
the United States ; men of rugged and muscular frames, 
the expression on their somewhat stolid faces was that 
of curiosity rather than intelligent interest. They knew 
but little of the country's needs, or of its condition, — 
and perhaps cared less. They were there to be enter- 
tained, and to find some relief from the hard, dull grind 
of every day. But they would not long stand still, idly 
waiting. Now that the hour had arrived and the actors 
were in their places, the audience was becoming restive, 
and it was necessary that the curtain should ring up. 

Dr. Faber had been selected to preside, and to intro- 
duce the speakers. There was nothing the doctor would 
not undertake if he thought the duty honorable, or rather, 
it should be said, if he thought that the duty would bring 
honor to himself. Yet there was nothing bad in this, 
only a vein of pardonable conceit ; for at heart the doc- 
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tor was a good fellow, and the world was the gainer for 
his living in it. In his own rude, impulsive way, he per- 
formed these duties much as he did his surgery, and in 
both cases the means were usually vindicated by the 
results which followed them. He stepped to the front 
of the platform and called the motley crowd to order. 
He spoke but few words, and those were fitly chosen. 
Then he introduced His Excellency, Governor Simon P. 
Blake of Michigan. 

The governor arose amid hearty applause, in which 
shouts and hurrahs were freely mingled. He bowed 
modestly to the people in acknowledgment of their cor- 
dial greeting. Meanwhile the crowd surged forward and 
men elbowed each other in their eagerness to see a man 
of so exalted a station and title. At first they gazed in 
silence; then they began in undertones to make their 
comments, — and as usual to pass their jests around. 

The governor was small of stature, and his mien was 
not imposing. He stretched out his hand as if to claim 
their attention, and began to address them. His voice 
was low, yet clear and musical ; but at first it did not 
penetrate beyond the hearing of those who immediately 
surrounded him. 

Such men are not apt to be steadfast listeners ; and 
when they could not hear, they sought ways to amuse 
themselves. 

"Damme, man," said a Cornishman to his partner, 
" 'ee 's er little chap, is n't un ? Don't see how 'ee hever 
coom to be er goovener ; damme, look at the little *and 
of un ; 'ee cud n't 'old er drill, let 'lone raise er 'ammer 
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for ter strike un. But what do 'ee say, boy, what do 'ee 
say? Damme, us can't 'ear a word av un." 

The governor's speech was a plain, earnest appeal, full 
of patriotism and good sense from beginning to end. 
But sensible as it was, it fell for the most part on unap- 
preciative ears. These men had never heard of such a 
thing as the responsibilities of citizenship, and it would 
have been hard to make them understand what such 
words meant. They were eager to be amused, but 
cared not to be taught lessons in morals or patriotism. 
So they soon lost interest in the governor's words. 

At one time a frightened dog dashed into the out- 
skirts of the crowd. The first man to see him gave him 
a lusty kick, and sent him yelping forward. This 
attracted the attention of others, and the dog soon re- 
ceived another kick, and yelped again louder than be- 
fore. All attention was now diverted from the speaker 
and riveted on the dog, which, by this time desperately 
frightened, was being kicked and cuffed in the most 
brutal manner, amid the shouts and laughter of his tor- 
mentors, and with frantic yelps and howls was striving 
to elude them. The governor's voice was completely lost 
in the uproar, and when at length the tortured animal 
had succeeded in making its escape, he concluded his 
remarks by saying that the honorable member who 
represented that district in Congress was to address 
them on the issues of the day, and he feared he had 
already trespassed too long upon the time which should 
be allotted to his distinguished friend. 

As the governor took his seat, he was applauded to 
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the echo ; for whether the audience liked his speech or 
not, they liked to applaud. The noise and the excite- 
ment suited them, and they were ready to produce ap- 
plause in large quantity, and as often as an opportunity 
presented itself. 

When the crowd was reasonably quiet, the chairman 
rose and presented to them the Honorable Colonel 
Blastem, their " Representative in Congress at Washing- 
ton." This announcement was received with more 
vociferous cheering, as was the honorable gentleman 
himself when he came forward to address them. 

Colonel Blastem was possibly a good type of the 
average American congressman of that period. He was 
a man of aldermanic build, about fifty years of age, with 
a sleek, well-fed look, a sanguine temperament, and an 
air which impressed the observer with the belief that 
the nerves and temper of the man were under absolute 
subjection to their owner. His head was bald, as it 
properly should have been, his eyes were mild and 
pleasant, and the smile that played upon his lips was 
not unprepossessing. He had represented his constit- 
uents for one term in Congress, and was now serving 
his second term. He was a politician and a strong 
partisan ; and though his ability was not of a command- 
ing order, his honesty had never been questioned, and 
his patriotism had been proven on several occasions. 

The honorable gentleman walked deliberately to the 
front of the platform and stood there for some moments, 
looking over the mass of eager faces that confronted 
him. Then slowly he turned to the right, then to the 
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left, then again to the front. Gradually the muscles of 
his bland and unctuous countenance relaxed into a 
broad and beaming smile. 

" Fellow citizens," he began, " fellow citizens, friends 
all of you, I think I may say this is one of the happiest 
moments of my life. For years it has been my ardent 
desire to visit this vast and imperial portion of our be- 
loved State. I have longed to behold those magnificent 
works which your energy and skill have created on 
yonder hilltop, and which in so wonderful a degree 
have compelled the earth to pour her treasures into the 
lap of man. And more than all, — aye, I say more than 
all, I have desired to look into the faces of the men 
whose stalwart arms have accomplished this great feat. 
And to-day this cherished wish of my heart has been 
realized, and I stand before you here, like the Queen of 
Sheba before Solomon, to say that * the half had not been 
told me ! ' I am amazed, yes, gentlemen, I repeat it, 
I am amazed at what you have wrought. And when I 
look over this vast assemblage and see your splendid 
manhood and gaze into your intelligent faces, can you 
wonder that I say I am proud to call you brothers? 
And I glory in the fact that I am here to greet you as 
citizens of this great American republic." 

Here the orator paused to wipe the perspiration from 
his brow, and to note the effect of his eloquence upon 
his hearers. Kit Polglase poked his elbow into his 
partner's ribs, and said : 

" Damme, man, wot 's 'e givin' us? Is it brothers us 
are ? Damme, ef I belong goin' for brother to 'ee. Like 
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to have un in er mine, and see un climb er ladder ! '* 
And at this ridiculous picture they both laughed. 

Having now dried his poll and taken breath, the 
colonel proceeded : 

** I see in this audience men who have come to us 
from over the seas, and I say to them that the proud 
boast of this our glorious nation is that here we all meet 
on one level, on that broad platform of free American 
citizenship, which guarantees liberty and equal rights to 
all, to the humblest as well as to the highest, and where 
there is no distinction of race, color, or religion, nor of 
condition, past or present. There are before me those 
whose faces and speech proclaim them to have come 
from the German fatherland. I honor them and their 
country; for it is a great country, and one illustrious 
for deeds of valor and heroism. It is renowned for its 
patriotism, and we are proud to welcome to our shores, 
and to receive into our citizenship, the men whose deeds 
have illumined the pages of history. And there is yet a 
closer tie that binds us together, — the tie of con- 
sanguinity. Gentlemen, the blood of the Teuton and 
the Saxon flows in the veins of the Englishman and the 
American, and makes brethren of us all." 

** Damme, damme," said Kit, ** theer *ee goes agin ; 
listen to un, listen to un ! " 

** But I must not forget, you do not all come from the 
fatherland, great and glorious as it is. More than once, 
since coming here, have I been thrilled by the speech, 
— the rich, hearty brogue of my Irish brother. It has 
fallen as sweet music on my ears, and has called back to 
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me recollections that were fading from my memory, and 
that I thank God have been revived and freshened again 
to-day. It has brought vividly to my mind the memory 
of my mother, — my sainted mother, long since passed 
from this world to a brighter and better one, and than 
whom no nobler, purer, and lovelier woman ever breathed 
the air which surrounds the footstool of God. It was 
on that mother's knee that I learned to love and cherish 
the name of Ireland. From that mother's lips I have 
heard many a tale of the sweet days of her childhood in 
that green isle across the seas. And every Irishman 
is dear to my heart, for I am your kinsman, my 
friends ! " 

" The divil a bit of an Irishman are yees, ye prating 
old hypocrite ; to the divil wid ye ! " 

This was said in a high, squeaking voice by some one 
at the back of the crowd. A roar of laughter came from 
the throats of the men who were near him, and instantly 
all eyes were turned in that direction. But they saw 
nothing save a small, tow-headed Irishman, with a red, 
freckled face turned up to the sky, while with closed 
eyes he whistled "Yankee Doodle," with wonderful 
variations, and beat the time with his fists on the back 
of a Cornishman beside him. 

A constable started at a furious gait to find the cul- 
prit, but suddenly the whistling ceased, and Mike, duck- 
ing his head, and darting through the crowd, vanished 
from sight as quickly as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed him. The whole thing had been done so 
suddenly and unexpectedly, that the orator was at first 
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not a little disconcerted; but he soon recovered him- 
self, and had the good sense to make light of the 
interruption. 

** I am sorry my friend has so quickly disappeared, 
for there is nothing that I love better than the keen wit 
and irrepressible mirth of the Irishman, and if my friend 
is within hearing distance of my voice at this time, I 
want to say to him, that when these exercises are con- 
cluded, I shall be proud to grasp his hand in friendly 
greeting." 

An audible titter rippled through the crowd at this 
invitation, for all knew Mike, and the absurdity of the 
proposition was apparent to them. But having now 
recovered his poise and the attention of his audience, 
the colonel proceeded with his speech. 

" Fellow citizens, I was about to speak to you of 
those great issues which now stir the minds of all 
citizens of this wide Republic, and cause them to be 
filled with anxiety and solicitude. But before doing 
so, I cannot omit to greet those of my fellow citizens 
who have come to us from that country which we all 
love and revere, and are proud to call our mother, — 
Old England ! " 

"Damme, man, iss *ee a Johnny Bull, too? Tears 
like *ee do 'ave moore countries than the devil do 'ave 
forks to 'iss tail,'* said Kit ; but his tone was not loud 
enough to interrupt the speech of the orator. 

" Gentlemen, that mighty empire was the source from 
which our lives have sprung. Great Britain was the 
cradle in which were nursed the men who founded this 
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Republic." Then, drawing himself up to his full height, 
and thrusting his right hand into his tightly buttoned 
coat, while with his left he smote upon his dilated chest, 
he exclaimed in his deepest and most impressive tones : 
** Gentlemen, I am proud to say that I am descended 
from those men ! Gentlemen, we are all Britons ! My 
ancestors trod the rocks of Cornwall, and labored in her 
mines ! " 

How long this oration might have continued, and to 
what loftier flights of fervid oratory the speaker might 
have soared, had he not been suddenly checked in mid- 
air, as it were, it is difficult for us to tell. Unfortunately, 
however, at the point where a magnificent climax seemed 
just within reach, a most unexpected and unseemly in- 
terruption took place. Without previous intimation or 
warning, there arose such a screaming and squealing as 
arrested and riveted the attention of every man, woman, 
and child in the audience. The crowd surged to one 
side, and then, as one man, it turned in the direction 
from whence the sounds came. And what it saw was 
this: 

The wild Irishman again appeared on the scene, his 
head uncovered, and his tow-colored hair streaming in 
the wind, while seated astride his neck was a quarter- 
grown pig. He had tied each hind leg of the animal to 
its corresponding fore leg, and grasping securely in each 
hand a pair of these shackled members, he held the 
brute firmly in the position where he had placed him, in 
spite of all his struggling. The head of the pig appeared 
just above his tormentor's, and resting in helpless im- 
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potence upon it. Its mouth was wide open, and emitted 
the most horrible sounds, made up of squeals, grunts, 
and gurgling, choking, ear-spHtting screams. And in 
this guise did Mike dash into the crowd, and run wildly 
in and out among the people, to the consternation of 
some and the great delight and amusement of most. 
The great mass swayed hither and thither, parting to let 
him pass, closing in again, and following after, the better 
to see the fun. Men laughed and shouted uproariously, 
and urged on the tumult. Women shrieked and ran 
to save themselves from being thrown down, while 
frightened children added their cries to the general babel 
of discordant sounds. 

The crowd had had enough of speech-making, and 
would listen to no more of it. And as the Irishman at 
length darted out of the press and scuttled down the 
streets of the village, it followed him and soon melted 
away like mist in the morning sun. In a few moments 
the field was deserted, save for the little group that 
occupied the stand and sat around it. 

This abrupt and strange termination of the ceremonies 
was a novel and amusing experience for the visitors from 
" below," as it was customary to speak of those who 
hailed from any part of the country below the Falls 
of the Saint Mary's river. It was evident, that all 
but the honorable member had heartily enjoyed the 
episode. The governor in particular seemed to have 
been greatly amused by it, and repeatedly he broke out 
into fresh peals of laughter, as the ludicrous situation 
again and again presented itself to his mind. The 
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colonel, also, catching the spirit of his neighbors, found 
it impossible to harbor his disappointment, and finally 
joined in the mirth with an appreciative relish. And in 
this mood, laughing and chatting, the little company took 
its way back to the mine. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE OFFICERS' RENDEZVOUS 

ON the morning following the festivities incident 
to the reception of the governor and congress- 
man, the sky was hidden by dark, leaden clouds, 
as if the summer had suddenly vanished, and the long 
and gloomy winter was announcing its approach. The 
storm lasted four days with almost incessant rain and 
snow, and when the sun at last broke through the clouds 
there was little warmth in it, for the wind was still high, 
and blew bleak and cold out of the north. Thencefor- 
ward storms were of frequent occurrence. In Novem- 
ber the snow began to fall in earnest, and by the middle 
of the month there was a foot or more on the ground. 

One evening, near the close of the month, Hayden 
sallied out after supper for a tramp. The snow had 
been falling all day ; the road was heavy and the track 
blind; and with no moon it was difficult to follow it. 
So, after a few minutes of floundering around, he turned 
and bent his steps towards the office. 

On every mining location, in those days, the office or 
general counting-room of the company constituted a 
rendezvous where the officers were wont to assemble 
in the evening, to smoke their pipes together, talk over 
the events of the day, gossip, tell stories, or consider 
the weightier affairs of business, politics, or general 
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news. On the days when the mail from "below" was 
received, which in the winter season were but two in 
each week, the assemblage was usually large and its stay 
more protracted ; then, the daily papers furnished news 
and topics of interest for talk and discussion. 

It was many days since the last boat had come and 
gone, with its heavy freightage of mineral and returning 
passengers. The first mail by the overland route had not 
yet arrived. It required always six days to transport it 
in sleighs from New London, Wisconsin, then the near- 
est point of railway communication ; and the first trips, 
when roads were to be broken through the snow, and 
the marshes and streams were but lightly frozen, were 
often delayed beyond that time. Seven days had 
elapsed, and yet the mail team had not made its 
appearance. The critical condition of the country, 
and the intense interest with which all were waiting to 
hear the " news from the front," and to learn the results 
of battles or movements which were daily expected, 
made this delay doubly trying, and very hard to endure 
with patience. The mail had been looked for since 
morning, and it was in the hope that it had arrived, or 
would soon arrive, that Hayden entered the office. 

As he threw open the door, a fog of thick blue to- 
bacco smoke greeted his eyes and nostrils. In the 
mist the lamps, standing on desks and tables and hung 
from the ceiling, looked like red coals of fire, and gave 
but feeble light. In the centre of the large room stood 
a great cast-iron stove, piled full of big sticks of hard, 
dry wood, about which the fire was roaring and crack- 
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ling furiously. Around the stove were gathered about 
a dozen men, lounging in wooden arm-chairs, smoking 
meerschaum pipes, and chatting good-naturedly. 

Hayden found a vacant chair, drew from his pocket 
a small briar-wood pipe, and, filling it from his pouch, 
lighted it, and joined the smokers. It happened that he 
had taken a seat next to Captain Vivian, whom he had 
seen but seldom since the governor's visit, and then 
only when occupied with his work, and in the pres- 
ence of others. So that only the common civilities had 
passed between them, and such intercourse as their busi- 
ness relations had called for. The captain greeted him 
cordially with a 

" How are you to-night, my boy? I Ve not seen much 
of you for a long time ; where have you kept yourself ? " 

Hayden answered, "Most of the time at work; and 
when that is done, there is not much left to do but 
sleep. It is so long since we have had a mail, there 
are no papers, and my old books have become almost 
stale." 

" Why don't you drop in on me, then, some evening, 
for a pipe and a glass of beer? " 

The narrow world in which these men lived and 
moved was not conducive to a wide range of thought, 
and the subjects of their conversation were not very 
numerous. Unless there were stirring events reported 
by the newspapers, to turn them out of the ordinary 
channels, they were usually made up of local happen- 
ings, and of market conditions as reported by the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 
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The conversation quickly drifted to the all-absorbing 
subject, copper and copper shares. 

" I believe," said Mr. Townbury, in his quiet, delib- 
erate way, " that we shall see copper selling for thirty 
cents before the war is over, and it would n*t be surpris- 
ing if it touched twenty-five before the new year." 

" I believe you '11 see it fifty cents before the war is 
over," broke in Edmunds. 

" Oh, Lute, you 're crazy ! " drawled Mr. Townbury. 
" Why can't you keep within the bounds of reason and 
common sense? Who is ever going to pay fifty cents 
a pound for copper? What could they do with it? 
Who would ever buy anything they made with it? Do 
you suppose people can afford to pay for brass door- 
knobs the price of gold watches? Come, tame down 
a little. Lute. If you had said thirty-five cents, we 
wouldn't have thought that so wild — for you, you 
know — but fifty cents ! why, it 's simply ridiculous ! " 

" Damn it ! " said Edmunds, rising from his chair, 
and pacing the floor excitedly, ** it is n't a question of 
what people can afford, it 's what they have got to have. 
There are certain things made of copper and brass that 
have got to be had, no matter what it costs. There are 
no locomotives or steam engines that can be made with- 
out it, and they have got to be made. The government 
has got to have it for engines and machinery of all kinds, 
and for all the new warships it is building. And before 
it whips the South, it has got to have ammunition for 
half a million, or maybe a million of soldiers, — for how 
long a time, the Lord only knows." 
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" It can never whip the South ! " shouted the post- 
master, a native Kentuckian, who, though he held an 
office under the government, and was in every way a 
good fellow, found it hard to conceal his sympathies for 
his friends, whose only fault was the belief that the gov- 
ernment had no right to coerce a sovereign state. 

Edmunds continued to stride up and down across the 
floor, smoking vigorously, and nobody cared to dispute 
his position. Mr. Townbury laughed quietly to himself, 
but offered no further reply. 

** Well, if copper goes to fifty cents, or even thirty-five 
cents, 1 11 make my pile," said Major Sanders. 

"Not out of 'Little Hope,'" rejoined Dr. Faber, 
laughingly. 

** Yes, out of ' Little Hope/ *' said the major; ** it 's a 
rich vein, and it *s bound to make a big mine." 

" How much mineral are you producing now?*' 

" Not a pound, but we have n*t got the mill up yet, 
and we are doing no stoping. The copper is there, 
though, and in a few months more we '11 make a show- 
ing that will surprise you." 

" What are the shares worth now?" 

" One dollar." 

" And how much do you expect them to sell for if 
copper goes to thirty-five cents? " 

" They are bound to go to twenty." 

" How many shares do you hold. Major? " 

" Five thousand shares ; and if I see copper at thirty- 
five, I *11 clean up a hundred thousand for my interest 
there, and that will give me all I want to set me up below." 
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"Well, I hope your expectations may be realized. 
It would be a good thing for me, too ; I should be glad 
enough to take twenty for the thousand shares I hold. 
Let me see, Mr. Townbury, don't you hold a pretty good 
block of * Little Hope ' too? " 

" Yes, I think I have the same interest that the major 
has, but I should be satisfied to take ten for mine." 

Again spake up the postmaster : 

" I 'd just like to see * Flint Rock ' go to fifty. It 
would n*t be long before my little sixty shares would be 
on the market, and I *d have three thousand dollars in 
my belt. Then let me once get down into Texas, and 
you *d never catch me in this polar region again." 

They all laughed at this, and the doctor said : " What 
would you do there ? " 

The postmaster was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing, but as soon as the paroxysm was over, he replied : 

" Live ! and that is more than I expect to do here, if 
I stay much longer ; and I never want to have my bones 
laid under the snow-drifts in that graveyard on the hill- 
side there." And he jerked his thumb over his left 
shoulder in the direction of the little cemetery. 

The men ceased laughing and said no more, for the 
postmaster was well liked by them all, and they felt that 
in all probability his days among them would not be 
many. 

** Who bought Wisconsin while it was down? " asked 
the doctor. 

Nobody answered at first, and then Mr. Townbury 
said slowly : " I believe I did, a little." 
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** How much did you get? " asked the doctor again. 

" I fancy it was about five hundred," came the reply, 
in the same drawling tones. 

" Why, you could sell now, and make a couple of 
thousand ; you 're a lucky dog, Townbury. I '11 bet 
you *11 double your money on that yet I wish I could 
have a streak of your luck occasionally." 

At this the company laughed, for it was well known 
to them all that the doctor's operations in stocks were 
notoriously of the losing sort. Abe Pettibone drew his 
pipe from his mouth, and chuckled gleefully ; then called 
out to the doctor. 

" Say, Doc, do you know of any one who sold Wis- 
consin when she was down ? " He chuckled again with 
great satisfaction and replaced his pipe. 

The doctor did not see fit to answer this question, 
whereupon the company burst into loud peals of laughter. 

" How low did Wisconsin drop, anyway?" said Abe. 
"Didn't it touch fifty?" 

" Yes, I saw it quoted as low as that, though I was 
not fortunate enough to get in at that figure. I paid up 
as high as sixty for some of mine," said Mr. Townbur>'. 

" I bought a little at fifty," said Abe without remov- 
ing his pipe. ** What did you get for yours when you 
sold. Doc?" 

Again the doctor sought to evade the question by 
asking another. "Has anyone bought Flint Rock?" 
said he. 

But to this question there was no response. 

Abe took his pipe from his mouth again, and indulged 
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in another chuckle. Then he asked : " How many shares 
did you sell, Doc ? " 

" Fifty," replied the doctor quickly, and somewhat 
curtly. 

" When did you sell 'em ? " continued Abe. 

" Fifteenth of last month." 

" That *s just the date I bought my fifty, and I 'm 
darned if I don't believe that I got your stock. Doc ! " 

Abe did n't chuckle now, but he exploded into a big 
roar of laughter, and so did the company. 

Probably the most successful operator of them all was 
Captain Vivian, and he was always the one who said the 
least about it. Nobody knew on this occasion what he 
had done, nor did they find out. It may be that, sus- 
pecting that he would be quizzed next, he resolved to 
divert attention from himself by directing it towards 
another. So when the laughter had subsided, he said : 

"I believe Mr. Hayden has been beating you all. 
How much did you pay for your Wisconsin, Hayden ? " 

" Why, I think I must have hit it just in the nick of 
time. Captain ; mine cost me fifty." 

At this all eyes were turned towards Hayden. 

"Well, you were lucky," said the doctor. "How 
much did you buy?" 

Hayden hesitated a moment, and then told him: 
" Two hundred shares." The doctor opened his eyes 
in astonishment. 

" Well, you must have had to borrow a pretty sum. 
It 's none of my business, of course, but you want to 
look out, young man. You are taking, I think, a pretty 
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heavy risk, and you don't want to hold too long. I 
should advise you to sell as soon as you can make a fair 
profit, and not wait to get the last dollar out of it Why, 
you can sell now and make a very handsome thing. 
Don't wait until you get caught, is my advice to 
you." 

Abe chuckled and most of the others smiled at this 
advice from the doctor, for he was the man who invari- 
ably got " caught " himself, the worst Jonah of the whole 
crew! 

Captain Vivian assured them that he believed Hayden 
to be as competent as any of them to look after his 
own affairs, and that he did not think he was in any 
danger. Hayden himself replied, that as he had borrowed 
no money, but had paid cash in full for what he had 
bought, he felt that he need not give himself much un- 
easiness about his investment, especially as the market 
seemed to be steadily rising. 

At this the doctor looked up in blank amazement, and 
said: 

"Why, that means ten thousand dollars, and if you 
have got such a sum of money as that loose in your 
pockets, I can't see why you should banish yourself to 
this part of the world." 

Hayden was amused at the doctor's surprise and 
earnestness, and, to satisfy the curiosity which the other 
could not conceal, replied, that this constituted his entire 
fortune, and that it certainly had not been lying " loose 
in his pockets " for any considerable length of time, as 
he had but recently received it from the executors of 
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an old maiden aunt of his, who had lately died in New 
England, and who had left it to him in her will. 

This appeared to satisfy the doctor, and he again re- 
marked that Hayden was certainly a very lucky dog, 
and that a windfall of that sort would be a very accept- 
able thing to him ; only in his case the money and the 
maiden aunt were, unfortunately, both lacking. 

There came a short lull in the conversation, and, for a 
time, each man smoked his pipe in silence. Presently 
the door opened, and Captain Wick entered. He 
nodded a general good evening to the crowd, and, 
dropping into a seat, pulled out his pipe and filled its 
great, black bowl with tobacco, crowding and pressing 
it down with his big thumb until it could hold no more. 
Then he sent great volumes of thick, dark smoke rolling 
out into the already surcharged air, and waited for 
somebody to speak. At length Mr. Townbury asked : 

** Anything new in the old * bal ' to-day. Captain?'* 

"No-o, not much I b'leeve, Mas*r Townbury,'* the 
captain replied and relapsed into silence and smoke 
again. But after a few more prodigious whiffs, he took 
his pipe from his mouth and broke out into a series of 
loud guffaws. 

** What *s the matter. Captain, does your supper hurt 
you?** queried the doctor. The captain did not answer, 
but only laughed more boisterously. Then, after having 
taken his own time to indulge his merriment, and to 
excite the curiosity of his auditors, he began : 

" Of all the damnedest things I ever seed, that thing 
in number three shaft to-day was the worst. You know 
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that damned old white ox that works in the pair that 
belongs haulin' timber to the shafts? Well, the damned 
old brute fell into the shaft this evening." 

" What ! " cried Mr. Townbury, " fell into the shaft? 
How did that happen? Abe, did your man let that ox 
fall into the shaft?" 

** No," said Abe, choking with laughter, " he did n*t 
let him, the ox let himself, and the man could n't help 
him." 

"How did it happen?" 

" Well, they were hauling up a stull, and when the 
oxen were opposite the shaft, this fellow, which was on 
the inside, backed himself around so his hind feet were 
close to the edge ; the planking was icy, and he slid off 
and went in. There he hung by the neck, and was 
pulling the other one in after him, when the lander 
knocked out the bow pin, and let him go." 

"How far did he fall?" 

" He went to the bottom, I believe. Captain Wick 
can tell you. I got it from him." 

" Why did n*t you let me know of this before, Abe? " 
said Mr- Townbury, sharply. 

"I thought you'd hear of it soon enough. Twas 
too late to save the ox, and I did n't want to spoil your 
supper." And Abe shut his teeth tightly over the stem 
of his pipe to keep from chuckling aloud. 

" Were you in the mine. Captain, when it happened?" 

"Yes, I was standing in the plat at the tenth level, 
number three, when he came down." 

" You saw him, then ? " 
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** Well, — I heered him, and I seed something. I 
seed two *orns, a lot av 'oofs, and two blazing heyes. 
It looked more like the devil than anything else." 

" You say you heard him ; he surely was n't alive 
when he passed the tenth level." 

" 'Ee surely was not, I 'd take my hoath on that ! 
'Ee bellowed once, when 'ee first struck the skidway 
above; but 'ee never made a sound hafter that." 

"Have they got him out?" 

" I 'spect they *ave. I left borders for the men to get 
a chain round 'im, and haul 'im up. But the funniest 
part of it hall," said the captain, " was the little, wild 
Irishman, Mike Shuckroo. Mike was in the bottom of 
the shaft, windlassing. The men heered the noise, and 
knawed that somethin' was fallin' down er shaft, and 
they all crowded into the further end of er plat, to get 
away from it. When 'ee struck, 'ee lighted on 'iss 
back, with 'iss 'orns and 'iss 'oofs sticking straight up 
in the hair. Mike gave one look ; then 'ee yelled like 
a catamount, and jumped into the ladder-way. He 
came up the ladder two rounds at a step, with 'iss heye^s 
shut, and praying hall the time. I was just going down 
when I saw 'im coming and I waited for 'im. 'Ee 
was n't long in gitting to the tenth level. 'Ee was 
going right on without stopping, but I grabbed 'im by 
the shirt, as 'ee coom through the man-'ole. Then 'ee 
screeched agin with all 'iss might, but 'ee did n't hopen 
'iss heyes. I guv 'im a good, lusty shaking, and told 
'im to wake hup. 'Ee opened 'iss heyes then, and began 
crossing 'isself, and jabbering and praying. 
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" * Oh, Captain/ 'ee says, ' the divil is in er bottom of 
er shaft,' 'ee says. ' Oh, holy mother and all the saints 
presarve us, the divil is in er shaft, — is in the bottom 
of er shaft, Captain/ 'Iss 'air stood up straight all 
over 'iss head. 'Iss teeth was chatterin* and 'ee trembled 
like er leaf. 

" * Let me go, Captain,' 'ee said, ' let me go.' 

" * Hold, man, hold, man,' says hi ; 'if the divil is in 
er bottom of er shaft, hit 's a good place for 'im. 'Ee 
can't hurt us 'ere.' 

"'Oh, let me go, Captain, let me go. Captain ; the divil 
will soon be 'ere. Oh, holy mother, presarve us ! holy 
mother and all the saints presarve us ! * And 'ee gave 
one spring and jerked 'isself away, and was in the 
ladder-way before I could catch 'im agin. I stood and 
watched 'im and 'ee never stopped, and took two rounds 
of the ladder at every step. I heered 'im for four lifts 
up, and when I could n't 'ear 'im no longer, I started hup 
myself. I seed no more of Mike till I got to the second 
level. Then I heered a rattling noise in the ladder 
above, and I seed Mike come sliding down the ladder 
like a streak of lightning. 'Ee was n't stepping at all, 
but just sliding from one round to another, and com- 
ing so fast, you could n't count the clacks. 'Ee was 
screeching all the while like er lunatic, and I just 'ad 
time to get back into the level out av 'iss way when 'ee 
tumbled all in a heap on the sollar. I got 'im by the 
collar, and pulled 'im hup on 'iss feet agin, but I 'ad to 
'old 'im hup, for 'iss legs guv right out agin, and 
doubled hunder 'im like sassages. 
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** ' What the devil ails thee now, Mike? ' says I to 'ee. 

" * Ah, Captain, save me, save me, Captain, dear, for 
the love of God, save me 1 ' says *ee. 

" ' What the 'ell will I save thee from ? ' says I. * Hast 
thee seen the devil again? * says I. 

** * Indade I 'ave. Captain,' says 'ee, ' and may the 
saints *ave mercy on my soul ! ' says *ee. 

" * Thou miserable, lying varmint ! ' says I, ' I Ve a 
damned good mind to punch the heyes of thee. Didst 
thee not tell me the devil was in er bottom of er 
shaft?' 

" * Yes, yes,* he says, * Captain, dear, the saints pre- 
sarve us, but 'ee *s in er top of er shaft, too. I saw 
him there; 'ee's there now. Captain, in er shaft just 
above the first level* 

" When *ee said that, I started for the shaft to look 
hup, and the rascal caught me round the leg with both 
harms and commenced yelling and screeching agin like 
a mad man. 

" * Avast there ! * says I ; ' thou howling idiot, let go the 
legs of me, or I *11 punch thee ; * and I hauled off the 
bother foot, and give un a kick in the wizzen. That 
settled un for a time, and *ee rolled hover in the level 
and lay quiet a bit. Then I went and looked hup the 
shaft ; and by the Holy Moses, I was nearly scart myself 
at first. I *m damned if I did n*t think the devil was 
there too. There was something there, sure. It was 
that dark, I could n*t tell if it was a man, or another 
hox, until *ee began crawling round, and throwing hup 
*iss arms. *Ee was *olding on to the skidways with one 
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'and and trying to signal with the hother ; and all the 
time shouting to the lander not to lower the bucket 
'Ee was ten feet from the opening in the dividings, and 
I don't suppose 'ee knawed if there was any, so 'ee 
just *ung there, with 'iss feet again a blocking, and tried 
to hail the lander. It was nearly dark at surface, and 
lucky for 'im the bucket was hung up in the shaft-*ouse, 
and the lander was in 'iss den, so 'ee could n't 'ear im. 
I shook hup Mike and told 'im 't was a man in er shaft, 
and he must coom and 'elp me get un out. Then 'ee 
started to yell again, and I was fourced to give un a bat 
across er mouth ; then 'ee followed me meek as er lamb. 
When we got hup to the opening in the dividens above 
er first level, I stuck my 'ed through, and 'eld my 
candle hup, and I 'm damned if it was n't Macfoozle ! " 

"What, Macfoozle the editor?" shouted a half-dozen 
voices at once. 

"Yes, Macfoozle the heditor. I was fourced to laugh 
in his face. I could n't *elp it. * 'Ow the 'ell did you 
get there?' I says. 'I slipped in,' says 'ee, * but for 
heaven's sake, Captain, get me outo' 'ere first; I expect 
every minute that fiendish old kibble will be coming 
down on to me.' *Are you hurted?' says hi. * No, 
not much, but hurry. Captain,' says 'ee. 

" I pulled myself through and told Mike to follow me, 
and I crawled hup to un. I looked for Mike, but he 
was n't there, and I could 'ear 'im running hup the ladder 
two steps at a jump. The lander told me 'ee came hup 
like a cat, jumped out over shaft-'ouse, and must a' 
been 'ome fifteen minutes before we got to surface. 
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But I managed to get Macfoozle into the ladder-way, 
and hup to surface agin." 

" Was he hurt any? " asked Mr. To>Ynbury. 

*' Noo, Mas'rTownbury, 'ee was n*t hurted ; a few little 
cuts on 'iss 'ands, and *iss clothes pretty well tore hoff 
roUin* down 'fore *ee managed to catch *issel£*' 

" How on earth did he ever fall into the shaft without 
going to the bottom ? I don't see how he managed to 
save himself." 

** *Ee told me *ee was walkin' middlin* near the hedge, 
and did n*t notice the hice, when *ee slipped and fell in 
same *s the hox did. 'Ee was pretty close to the foot- 
wall, so *ee struck on *iss feet, just to the bottom of the 
cribbin', then *ee fell forward on 'iss face, cut a gash in 
'iss cheek, and commenced slippin* down er shaft. 'Ee 
tried to catch holt er the skid timber, and that 's 'ow 'ee 
scratched hup 'iss 'ands so. Finally 'ee struck agin a 
blocking, and that fetched 'im hup a bit, and then 'ee 
managed to holt on." 

" Well, that was a pretty close call for the editor," said 
Mr. Townbury. 

" Damned if you could kill him ! " said the major ; 
" he 's like a rubber ball, and would bound back again 
no matter where he struck." 

" It 's a good thing he did n't go in ahead of the ox, 
or he'd gone to the bottom sure, with Mike's devil 
on top of him," chuckled Abe. 

And so from mouth to mouth the comments were 
poured forth, and all ended in a general laugh at the 
expense of the editor. 
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Macfoozle was in a way a man of note in the district, 
and, being editor and sole proprieter of the " Ogima 
'Trumpet," he frequently visited the mines in search of 
news and material for his paper. His head was built 
to his shoulders, his neck having disappeared in the 
process of construction. Bumsay the blacksmith once, 
in speaking of Macfoozle, had likened him to a whale, 
and said that if he ever fell into the shaft, he had so 
much blubber on him that he would simply roll to the 
bottom and take no hurt, and it was perhaps owing to 
this striking characteristic that his life was spared on 
this occasion. 

Again for a time the little company lapsed into silence, 
and the smoke wreaths grew darker and denser as they 
curled up over the heads of this singular group. The 
hands of the big-faced clock which hung on the wall 
pointed to eleven. Without, the wind whistled fitfully, 
and ever and anon the fine, dry snowflakes were whirled 
against the panes. The mercury in the tube was falling 
steadily. Within, the shades were drawn close, and it 
was warm and snug ; for the supply of big logs in the 
great stove was never allowed to diminish. 

" It 's a tough night, and I don't feel a bit like getting 
out in this storm, but my wife will be sitting up, and 
she 's getting very impatient by this time, I know. I 
think I '11 have to be starting," said the doctor. 

** Don't be in such a hurry, your wife has gone to bed ; 
she 's got more sense than to be sitting up waiting for 
you until this time of night. The mail ought to be here 
any minute, now ; wait for that," called out the major. 
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The doctor was easily persuaded, for it was not invit- 
ing out of doors. He did not reply, but kept his seat 
and puffed away at his pipe. Just then a faint sound, 
like the creaking of sleigh-runners dragging heavily over 
the snow, was heard outside. 

"What's that?" said Abe; "that must be the 
team." 

"It sounded like it," said Mr. Townbury; and they 
all kept silence and listened. Gradually the sounds 
grew louder, as the laboring team apparently drew 
nearer. On it came, and each minute the dull, grinding, 
thumping noise, though muffled by the freshly fallen 
snow, became more and more distinct. 

" That 's the mail, sure," said the major. 

" No doubt about it, now," replied the doctor. 

The team, having mounted to the crest of the hill, 
and drawn so near that the sounds could not be mis- 
taken, ground slowly up to the office and suddenly 
stopped before it. A muffled tramping of feet was 
heard outside on the snow-covered veranda, and a 
man's voice shouted loudly : 

"Halloo, there!" 

Instantly, and all together, the crowd inside sprang to 
their feet and broke for the door, which was flung wide 
open. Before it stood the driver, leather leggins and 
shoepacks covering his extremities, his heavy " Mack- 
inaw " coat fastened closely around him with a sash at 
the waist, and the hood pulled over his head and drawn 
tightly about his face. From head to foot he was cov- 
ered with snow. It made a white mound of his dense 
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beard, and his heavy moustache was frozen to his face 
like a great icicle. 

The steaming horses stood with lowered heads and 
panting sides, the snow melting on their backs, and the 
hot breath pouring from their nostrils. 

" Where is the postmaster? " said the man. 

The postmaster had already muffled his overcoat 
around him, and was plowing his way across the road to 
the little log building which served for a post-office. 
He opened the door and lighted his lamps, and the mail 
bags, frozen stiff, were pulled out from under the snow 
which covered them and quickly taken in. 

The company from the office now adjourned to the 
post-office, filling it full. With the assistance of two of 
the men, who had been sworn in as deputies, the post- 
master soon opened and distributed his mail. It con- 
tained the Chicago dailies for one week, but the newest 
of them was now eight days old ; however, it contained 
for them the latest news from " below." 

With the files of papers in their hands, the men tramped 
back to the office. They replenished the logs in the 
great stove, and drawing up around it, they opened the 
papers and read. From time to time one and another 
would read aloud some item of news which seemed to be 
of especial importance or interest. 

" There seems to have been no big battle fought 
yet, and all 's quiet on the Potomac," said Mr. Town- 
bury. 

" I see though that Colonel Grant has been making 
some important movements in the West ; no battle really, 
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but he gets pretty well up to the rebels, they skedaddle, 
and he occupies their positions," observed Edmunds. 

" Who is this Colonel Grant, anyway, — Colonel U. S. 
Grant? Do you know where he comes from?" asked 
the doctor. 

"I believe he is the colonel of one of the Illinois regi- 
ments." 

** Is he a West-Point man ? " 

** I think so," answered Mr. Townbury ; " but I believe 
he resigned his commission years ago. I don't think he 
ever amounted to much, and it seems rather strange that 
the governor of Illinois should have made him colonel 
of a regiment" 

" Well he seems to be pretty active and has shown a 
lot of good sense in some of these movements," persisted 
the doctor. 

** Yes ; I suppose they were only little skirmishes, 
though, when he outnumbered the rebels two to one, 
and they simply got out of his way. I expect if it came 
to a real battle, or if he had anything more than a regi- 
ment to command, they would whip him quick. It 
looks as if General McClellan was the only really great 
general we have, unless it be General Fremont. I regard 
him as one of the ablest men of the nation." 

At this point Edmunds, from his seat in a corner, 
behind the stove, suddenly broke in again, — 

" You are all mistaken about Colonel Grant ; I have 
read all the accounts of his movements very carefully, 
and if you had done so, you would have seen that in 
every one of them, instead of outnumbering the rebels, 
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they outnumbered him, and that he outmanoeuvred 
them every time, and outfought them whenever they 
did n't run away from him. He has shown more good 
judgment and military skill in the field than any of 
the colonels I have yet read about, and I have followed 
them all as closely as I could/* 

" Pshaw, Lute, you know you are just saying that to 
be contrary. What do you know about it? " 

" I don't know anything about it, but I *11 tell you 
that if they give him a chance, he '11 be a general soon, 
and if he is n't killed before this war is over, I '11 bet 
you he '11 be one of the biggest generals in it ! " 

Mr. Townbury laughed complacently and then asked 
dryly: " Was he an engineer. Lute? " 

"Damn it! no, he wasn't an engineer; McClellan 
was an engineer, and he's been digging trenches and 
throwing up earthworks all summer, and never fought a 
battle. If he keeps on as well as he began, he '11 engineer 
himself into hell before he takes Richmond ! " 

While in the midst of this conversation, the whistle at 
the mine sounded the hour of midnight. With one ac- 
cord the men folded their papers, drew on their " Mack- 
inaws," tied the hoods over their caps, and plunged into 
the storm. The last man to leave turned out the lamps, 
shut the draft of the great stove, and snapped the night- 
latch on the door. Then they parted, bidding each 
other good night, and singly, or in pairs, as their way 
might lead them, they tramped through the snow to their 
homes. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DEATH OF THE EXPLORER 

WINTER on the shores of Lake Superior be- 
gins in November. Early in that month the 
snow begins to fall, and it rarely disappears 
again until the last days of April. It sifts down little 
by little, day by day, and almost continuously, until 
the month of February. Then, as the days lengthen, 
they also become brighter ; the snow-fall becomes in- 
termittent, and the storms less frequent ; for in December 
and January furious gales are of common occurrence, 
often lasting from three to five days. The cold in- 
creases as winter draws on, and in January and February 
is apt to be intense; the mercury ranging from ten 
degrees above to twenty-five and even thirty degrees 
below zero. 

Hayden, who had found the summer days so delight- 
ful and had enjoyed so much his rambles over the bluffs, 
by the streams, and in the wild woods, felt keenly the 
embargo which the snow placed upon these excursions. 
On many an evening he went out with moccasined feet 
and hooded head, and tramped the snow paths until he 
was weary ; and sometimes of an afternoon he went to 
the camps of the wood-choppers, where he practised 
snow-shoeing, and learned to walk on the ungainly 
things with ease and agility. But with it all, a steadily 
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increasing feeling of restlessness and dissatisfaction 
seemed to be taking possession of him. 

The new year had begun, and the winter was upon 
them in all its severity. The snow covered everything 
and lay everywhere. It covered the tops of the highest 
fences, was piled in great drifts about the buildings, and 
was banked along the sides of the rows of wood and 
timber piles that covered the hillside. 

It was in the midst of this season of unrest and dis- 
couragement, that a thing occurred which afforded him 
two days of strange, if not thrilling, excitement. 

At this period the order of Freemasonry possessed 
prosperous lodges at all the principal settlements in the 
copper-mining district. One was located at the Wis- 
consin mine, and to it most of the officers of the mine 
belonged. Hayden had already been initiated and there 
were members scattered about on the small mining 
locations in the immediate vicinity. 

One evening in the middle of January, the men were 
gathered as usual about the great stove in the office. 
Again the great logs had been crammed in until it could 
hold no more, and again the blue smoke from numerous 
pipes beclouded the room. It was storming, and had 
been all day, but it was much colder than on the even- 
ing when the company had awaited the arrival of the 
mail. 

" It 's ten below, and will drop to twenty before morn- 
ing, I believe," Mr. Townbury had said, as he let himself 
in from outside and quickly closed the creaking door 
behind him. 
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** I hope I '11 not be called out to-night, but there is 
usually an accident or something of the sort on a night 
like this, and a call for the doctor," rejoined Dr. Faber. 
"I don't feel much like standing around in the shaft-house 
to-night, Captain, waiting for some poor fellow with a 
broken leg to be brought up." 

** It 's a good deal tougher for the man with the 
broken leg than it is for you. Doc," said Captain Vivian. 

** Well, that 's so," replied the doctor, " but it 's tough 
enough for us both, so let us hope there will be nobody 
hurt to-night." 

A sound of bells outside checked the conversation, 
and a sleigh stopped before the door. Presently 
some one rapped loudly. This was an unusual occur- 
rence and the doctor said: "It must be a stranger;" 
while half a dozen voices shouted at once : " Come in ! " 

At this invitation the door opened and two men 
stepped inside. They were so closely muffled that their 
eyes, noses, and frost-covered beards alone were visible. 
Mr. Townbury and Captain Vivian rose to greet them, 
but the rest of the company remained seated, though 
with eyes fixed upon the strangers, and eager and 
curious to listen to what they might have to say. 

" You *re out on a pretty rough night ; which way are 
you from?" asked Mr. Townbury. 

One of the men was Cornish, the other German. The 
Cornishman answered : 

** We 're coom from the Victor." 

" Are you from the Victor ? " spoke up the doctor ; 
" how is Mr. Bacon?" 
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" Mas'r Bacon died this mornin*," said the Cornish- 
man, *' and it 's that that brungs us hover." 

" Is he dead ? " exclaimed several of the men ; for Mr. 
Bacon was the mining engineer and explorer spoken 
of at the beginning of our story, who was overturned in 
the boat that had tried to make the landing from the 
steamer. He was known to most of the officers of the 
Wisconsin, and, though an invalid, and seldom seen by 
them, he had been respected and liked for his courage 
and many sterling qualities. 

** So poor Bacon has gone at last, has he? Well, he 
was a good man, with a big heart and no end of courage 
and patience. Not many men would have gone through 
what he has, and held out so long. I always liked him, 
and had a great sympathy for him," said the doctor. 

** What time did you leave the Victor location ? " 
asked Mr. Townbury. 

** We left theer at seven o'clock this mornin*. Mas'r 
Bacon died about foour, and the missus wanted we 
should coom soon as hever we could. 'Ere 's a letter 
from the missus to Mas'r Townbury." 

Mr. Townbury took the letter and broke the seal. It 
was from the mother of the dead explorer. It briefly 
stated the circumstances of his death, and as he had 
been a Mason, she confidently appealed to his brethren 
now to perform for him those last sad rites which are 
common to us alL She requested that some one might 
return with the men on the morrow, to watch with the 
body at night, and that, on the day following, a sufficient 
number of them would come with sleighs, bringing a 
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minister with them, that a service might be held, and 
the body then be taken for burial to the little cemetery 
at the Wisconsin mine. 

Mr. Townbury read the letter aloud. Then he said : 
** Who will go back with the men to-morrow? " 

No one replied to this question. All of them were 
married but Hayden, and for most of them their official 
duties too were exacting. Besides, it was not a task to 
be coveted, — the long, cold journey in the storm with the 
two strangers, and to watch all night alone with a corpse ! 
The only people living on the Victor location now were 
the mother and sister of the engineer, and three miners 
with their families, two of them being the men who had 
just arrived. 

The faces of the company turned towards Hayden, 
and, much as he dreaded the duty, he felt that to him 
perhaps more than to the others it properly belonged. 
At length Mr. Townbury said: 

" How is it, Mr. Hayden, will you go to-morrow? " 

*' I am not anxious to," he replied ; *' however, as the 
lot seems to have fallen on me, I shall not refuse to 
accept it." And so it was settled that he should go. 

It was still dark when the whistle blew at six o'clock 
the next morning. Hayden rose and dressed, in pre- 
paration for the journey. It was hardly daylight, the 
storm was still on, and the mercury had settled to 
twenty below zero. It was certainly not a pleasing 
prospect before him, that of a journey under such con- 
ditions, which was to last for hours, possibly the whole 
day. However, in another half-hour he was ready to 
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fitart, when he heard the faint tinkling of the bells, 
muffled by the wind and falling snow, and saw the team 
coming slowly down the road from the stables. 

The track had been completely obliterated by the 
snow which had fallen during the night, and the horses 
went to their knees at every step, and often they sank in it 
to their bellies. They plodded on at a slow pace, never 
faster than a walk, and at length the creaking, groan- 
ing sleigh stopped before Hayden's house. There were 
two seats in the sleigh and the men had taken the front 
one, leaving the other for Hayden. It was plentifully 
supplied with buffalo robes, and he climbed in and 
wrapped them closely around him. Then the creaking 
and groaning began again, as the sleigh moved heavily 
on. 

The street of the little village was deserted. Nothing 
but the blue smoke curling from the chimney tops gave 
evidence that life existed in the houses which they 
passed. The snow lay deep on the roofs, and was piled 
high against the walls of the buildings. The frosted 
window-panes seemed almost to exclude the light. Not 
a sleigh had broken the road before them, as the storm 
was too severe for the teams that hauled wood to the 
mine and copper to the landing; so that the only 
tracks that broke the surface of the clean, white snow 
were those made two hours before by the poor men 
who had breasted and buffeted the storm on the hard 
tramp to their day's labor at the mine. Not even a dog 
was in sight to bark at them, and there were no lazy 
cows blocking the road, to be crowded out of it into 
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the deep snow before a sleigh could pass. These two 
ever-present midwinter nuisances of the little hamlet 
were conspicuously absent on this fierce, arctic morning. 

They dragged slowly on through the village street, 
and turned, at its farther end, into the road which led 
to the river landing. The declivity became steeper as 
they neared the river, and the sleigh moved on easily 
and with but little exertion on the part of the horses. 
It was eleven o'clock when they emerged from the 
woods and into the opening at the landing, where they 
rested for an hour, and were furnished with a lunch. 
At a little past noon they resumed their journey. The 
road across the river on the ice was hardly visible in 
the blinding storm. But, as is usual in such cases, it 
had been marked by branches of evergreen trees stuck 
in the snow at intervals, and these served to guide the 
travellers. 

On the farther side of the river the clearings were 
small, and as the road to the forest had been in steady 
use by some teams that were hauling wood to the land- 
ing, it had become well packed ; and as it followed the 
river bank, it had in most places risen so high with the 
snow that the present storm had swept over it. When 
they again entered the timber, the same conditions ex- 
isted as on the other side ; but as they soon began to 
ascend, the drag was much heavier and their progress 
slower. The distance however was not great, and in 
two hours they reached the edge of the clearing which 
formed the location of the Victor Mine. The half-mile 
which now had to be traversed was the hardest part 
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of the whole journey, but after great exertion and much 
floundering through the heavy drifts, the jaded team 
drew up at length before a long, two-story frame build- 
ing, one end of which had served as office and supply 
warehouse for the mine, while the other had been used 
as a dwelling for the family of the manager or superin- 
tendent Around it were grouped a number of small log 
houses for the use of the employees, and a large log 
stable stood near by. Back from the row of log houses 
stood the shaft-houses, two in number ; and three or four 
buildings which had been used as repair-shops and a 
changing-house. 

As the company had exhausted its capital, and the 
mine had proved unprofitable, the works had been 
abandoned for several years, and the buildings were 
fast falling to pieces. The windows had been smashed, 
the doors broken from their hinges, and but few 
boards were left upon the ugly looking shaft-houses. 
Only three of the log cabins were occupied — by the 
families of the three men who had worked for the ex- 
plorer — and these had been put into comfortable con- 
dition for occupancy. For himself and his small family, 
consisting only of his mother and sister, the explorer 
had taken the agent's quarters in the large, barn-like 
building before mentioned. 

The entrance to this building was protected from the 
weather by a small storm shed, the door of which 
creaked horribly as Hayden pushed it open and stepped 
inside. On the inner door was the handle of a gong- 
shaped door-bell. This he rang, and the sound, loud 
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and harsh, echoed through the vacant spaces, as though 
the house had been one great, deserted shell, from 
which all life and its accompaniments had forever fled. 

After waiting for what seemed to him several minutes, 
he heard a sound of lumbering footsteps on the bare 
floor inside, and the door was opened by a middle-aged 
Cornishwoman, to whom he at once introduced himself 
She seemed a little surprised to see him, for, she said, 
though he had been expected, she had not seen the 
sleigh when it arrived, although she had kept a close 
watch for it from the window of the kitchen where she 
had been at work all the afternoon. She led the way to 
the family sitting-room, the door of which she threw 
open, and stepped back for him to enter. When he had 
done so, she introduced him, in this wise, to the two 
women, who had risen from their seats when they saw 
the stranger: 

" Louis and Jack 'ave coom back, and this young 
man 'ave coom wid un." 

The occupants of the room were, one a frail-looking 
woman of sixty years, — the mother of the dead ex- 
plorer; and the other, his sister, a sad-faced young 
woman of perhaps twenty summers. The women mani- 
fested no emotion, nor did they shed a tear, but their 
faces never relaxed into a smile, and they seemed to think 
any attempt at conversation superfluous. The elder of 
the two placed a chair for Hayden near the stove, asked 
if he was chilled, and said that some supper would be 
ready for him directly. She then threw herself back in 
her rocking-chair, closed her eyes, and rocked gently to 
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and fro. The younger woman had already turned her 
face from him, and sat near the window, gazing out into 
the storm and at the whirling snow as it banked itself 
in great drifts across the corner of the building. 

Hayden thus left to himself, and stripped of his heavy 
wrappings, was finding the heat of the stove exceedingly 
grateful, for though he had not felt that he was chilled, 
he now began to realize that the intense cold to which 
he had been so long exposed had penetrated to his very 
bones, and that he could absorb a large amount of 
heat before the process of thawing out would seem 
thorough and satisfying. Soon a very comfortable feel- 
ing of warmth and drowsiness began to creep over him, 
and he might quickly have fallen asleep, if the Cornish- 
woman had not appeared at this juncture and said, 
"The gentleman's supper are ready." 

The elder lady opened her eyes, raised her head and 
nodded to him that he was to accompany the woman, 
who stood waiting to show him the way. She led him 
across the hall, to a small dining-room, warmed like 
the room he had left. On the table the cloth was laid, 
and a substantial supper set 

He seated himself, and without further formality com- 
menced his repast The woman poured his coffee, and 
stood by to serve him. 

*' It must 'ave been a bitter cold drive, sir. I wonder 
how thee cud make it without freezen ! What time 
didst thee leave the Wisconsin?" 

Hayden told her, and also gave her a short account of 
their experiences on the way. Then, having finished his 
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supper, he repaired again to the sitting-room, but found 
that the ladies had disappeared. It was six o'clock and 
dark. The woman had lighted lamps in the room, and 
also one which was hung on the wall in the corridor ad- 
joining. Hayden stepped to the outside door, opened 
it, and looked out. It was no longer snowing, and the 
stars were breaking through the clouds. But the wind 
was still blowing a gale, harder even, it seemed, than 
during the day. Outside of the little storm shed there 
hung a mercurial thermometer. He took a match from 
his pocket, lighted it, and sheltering it in his hands, held 
it quickly to the tube. For an instant, before the wind 
extinguished the flame, he caught sight of the fine, 
needle-like column within it It marked thirty degrees 
below zero! 

Returning to the sitting-room, he drew a rocking-chair 
to the stove, and seated himself in it. There were books 
on the table, and some late magazines. He took one of 
the latter and began to read. But the long exposure to 
the severe cold, and his hearty supper, soon made him 
so drowsy that the magazine dropped from his hand, his 
head fell upon his breast, and he slept soundly. It 
seemed to him that he had not lost consciousness, before 
he was roused by the opening of the door. Looking up, 
he saw the Cornishwoman standing there with a lamp 
in her hand. 

** It is seven o'clock," she said, " and I will show thee 
upstairs." He rose and followed her. 

From the corridor a stairway led to the second story. 
This floor was divided through the centre by a hallway 
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running lengthwise of the building from end to end. 
The hall was some sixty feet long, and on either side 
of it were four rooms. The woman opened the door 
of the first, which was directly over the sitting-room 
they had left, and of the same size, and Hayden entered. 
It had evidently been the room of the dead engineer, 
for here were his writing-desk and table, with writing 
and drawing materials, while various implements of the 
engineer's craft were seen. A lighted student-lamp 
stood on the large table, another small lamp had been 
placed upon a stand in a corner of the room, and a big 
fire burned in the stove. 

As Hayden was seating himself the woman said, " If 
you belong comin' with me now, I will show you wheer 
V^is!" 

Without a word Hayden followed her along the bare, 
unpainted floor to the other end of the hall. They tried 
to tread softly, as we are apt instinctively to do in the 
presence of the dead ; but the cold walls echoed back 
their footsteps, and the creaking boards seemed to mock 
their utmost endeavor. Arrived at the farthest door on 
the same side of the hall as the room they had left, the 
woman stopped. Hesitatingly she turned the knob, and 
slowly pushed the door open. She held the lamp in- 
side, and waited for Hayden to enter. When he had 
stepped over the threshold she followed him. The only 
piece of furniture which the room contained was a little 
three-legged stand upon which was a bowl of water. A 
small box stove, tightly closed, contained fire, and a few 
sticks of wood lay on the floor near it. 
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Upon a broad plank, the ends of which rested upon a 
pair of carpenter's horses, the angular form of a man 
could be discerned, pressed against the sheet that 
covered it. After standing a moment in silence, the 
woman set her lamp upon the stand, walked on tip-toe 
to the plank, and gently turned back the sheet. Then, 
removing from it a folded linen handkerchief, she ex- 
posed the ashen face, and pinched, emaciated features 
of the dead explorer. 

" 'Ee 's better hoffnow, poor man," she said, " for 't wor 
little comfort *ee tuck in life for many months gone." 

She dipped the handkerchief into the bowl, and laid 
it back on the face, and returned the sheet to its place. 

" The doctor did want *ee to wet that cloth in the * solu- 
tion,' 'ee called it, every other hour to-night, and 'ee want 
*ee to keep a little fire in er stove, for 'ee dooant want er 
room to freeze, yer know." 

Hayden nodded a silent assent, and they left the room, 
the woman closing the door slowly and softly, as she 
had opened it. Having lighted Hayden to his own 
apartment again, she set the lamp upon the floor in the 
hall, and saying that she would leave it there for him, 
also that she would bring him up a lunch for the night, 
with a pot of tea, which he could warm on the stove 
when he wished, she disappeared down the stairs. 

Left alone with himself, Hayden drew the large easy 
chair to the stove, and seated himself in it. The long 
exposure to the cold, and the fatiguing drive had left him 
weary. He felt a great desire to rest and sleep, but his 
night*s duty had been assigned him, and he had no in- 
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tention to shirk it. He took from his pocket his briar- 
wood pipe and his tobacco pouch, filled and lighted the 
pipe, and, reclining in the chair, watched the smoke 
wreaths rise, until they floated off and dissipated them- 
selves against the ceiling. A hot fire was burning in 
the stove, which in places was red with the heat Yet 
the room was none too warm. The wind howled and 
shrieked about the building, and the windows rattled 
loudly in their frames. He could feel the cold drafts on 
his head and shoulders, though sitting well away from 
them and close to the red-hot stove; and he realized 
the more how bitterly cold the night was. 

On the couch was a large buffalo skin. He took this 
and placed it over the chair, burying himself in it, 
and pulling the fur close up over his neck and shoulders. 
Then with a magazine and his pipe he prepared to be 
comfortable. Often, as a gust more intensely violent 
swept against the house, the shrieks were terrific, and 
the loose windows hammered and pounded in their 
frames, until it seemed as if every pane would be 
dashed out of them. 

At such times Hayden would drop his magazine, 
take his pipe from his mouth, look up, and wait as if 
he half expected the house to be blown down upon 
their heads. 

At eight o'clock the woman reappeared, bringing with 
her a tray upon which were cold meat, bread, butter and 
a pot of tea. Placing it on the table beside him, she 
was leaving the room without speaking, but on reaching 
the door she stopped and with some hesitation said, " I 
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beg pardon, sir, but I 'ope thee will not forget what the 
doctor tell 'ee to do ! " 

" No, no, my good woman, I will attend to it,'* Hayden 
replied. 

" I beg pardon, sir, but the doctor was very partickler 
about it, 'ee was, sir;" and bidding him good night, 
she was gone again. 

Having read for an hour, Hayden rose from his chair, 
stretched himself, and walked a turn or two about the 
room. Away from the fire, it seemed uncomfortably 
cold, and he soon noticed that the red glow on the stove 
had disappeared. He opened the door, and thrust in 
great logs of wood until it could hold no more. The 
fire roared and snapped, and the stove soon glowed 
again like a cherry, so that he was forced to close the 
draft tightly, and also push his chair from it a little. 

After another turn around the room, he stopped and 
pulled out his watch. It was nine o'clock. He opened 
the door into the cold, desolate hall, stepped out, and 
closed it behind him. The flooring creaked under his 
weight, and as he stooped over to take up the lamp, it 
gave forth a long, cat-like wail. Then the window, away 
down at the end of the hall, close by the door of the 
dead man's room, rattled madly as though defying him 
to come nearer. But he strode on, over the loose-jointed, 
groaning boards, and boldly entered the chamber of 
death. He replenished the wood in the small stove and 
closed it tight The wind moaned dolefully without, and 
the sash, vibrating back and forth, grated harshly on his 
ear, like the filing of a saw. Air currents from the win- 
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dows whirled and eddied about the chamber, and once 
they moved the covering where it lay across the dead 
man's hand, as though the fingers had trembled beneath 
it ! Lifting the sheet, he removed the cloth, and wetting 
it, replaced it on the face, returning the sheet. He went 
back to his comfortable chair and fire again, feeling that 
a disagreeable duty had been performed, and that he 
had earned the right to two hours more of rest and 
warmth and comfort. 

Settling himself again in his seat, he disposed the 
skin about him from head to feet, in such manner as to 
protect him from the cold drafts which swept in through 
the loosely fitted windows. Sheltered in this way, and 
with the great, hot stove in front of him, he had nothing 
to complain of on the score of comfort, unless perhaps 
it was the blistering heat on his face, when he leaned 
forward to read by the lamplight. So he gave that up, 
and contented himself with trying to think. 

It was a long time to wait — two hours more — and to 
fight off the drowsiness which in spite of himself seemed 
determined to overcome him. For a time his mind 
dwelt on the strangeness of the situation: the wild- 
ness of the night, the big, bare rookery of a building, 
planted almost by itself in that little solitary clearing, in 
the heart of the great, limitless forest. Now and then a 
sudden climax in the blasts without would startle him, 
but he soon dropped off again, and for half an hour was 
oblivious to all surroundings. 

When the fire in the stove began to need replenishing, 
he was awakened by the cold, and getting up, and con- 
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suiting his watch, he found that it was ten minutes past 
eleven. 

It seemed as if the storm were not quite so boisterous, 
and the wind less violent; though the sounds it made 
even now were enough to frighten those whose nerves 
were not under perfect submission to the will of their 
owners. Hayden had not cared much for the wind and 
the storm, and he was accustomed now to the creaking 
of the floor and the monotonous rattle of the window 
sash ; but in the icy-cold hall, he realized more vividly 
than before how utterly alone he was with the night 
and with the dead ! It was nigh to midnight, and of the 
few people — not more than a dozen in number, men 
women and children — who dwelt there, all must be 
sleeping now. He alone was awake, of all those who 
peopled that solitary place. 

Passing down the dreary hall, and entering the dead 
man's room, he was for the first time conscious of a 
slight feeling of dread about removing the covering, and 
a sudden impulse seized him to fly from the place and 
return no more. A puff of wind wailed a dirge through 
the crevice of the sash, but he forced himself to stand 
there, and to gaze on the inanimate form. 

"Why should I fear or dread?" he said to himself. 
Then quickly to his mind came the lines: ** The sleep- 
ing and the dead are but as pictures; *tis the eye of 
childhood that fears a painted devil ! " 

Slowly he dipped the cloth into the bowl and laid it 
back, and without haste, but very deliberately and care- 
fully, he replaced the sheet. Then he turned and sur- 
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vcyed the room, took two or three steps towards the 
door, turned back again and looked at the sheeted form, 
quietly opened the door, passed out, and walked slowly 
back to his room and fire. 

Again he filled the stove with fresh logs, opened 
the draft and sent the flames leaping and crackling 
through them. The sound brought with it a feeling 
of companionship, and cheered his drooping spirits per- 
ceptibly. He brought the tray from its resting place 
in the corner of the room, and placed it on the table 
beside him. The teapot he put upon the stove, where 
it was soon steaming, and emitting a most fragrant and 
pleasant odor with a faintly hissing song, very soothing 
and cheering to hear on this wild night, so full of 
horrid sounds, and in the midst of such uncanny and 
depressing conditions. 

He could perceive that the wind had sensibly abated. 
It was steadily growing more quiet, and now for the first 
time he heard faintly the striking of a clock in the 
room below. He listened and counted the strokes as it 
slowly chimed the hour of midnight. Then he took 
the teapot from the stove, and commenced to eat his 
luncheon. He found himself with a good appetite, and 
for the space of half an hour he ate and drank leisurely, 
and with a good relish. Having appeased his hunger, 
and feeling refreshed thereby, he lighted his pipe, and 
settled back in his chair to indulge in the luxury of 
another smoke. He made no attempt to read, but 
puffed away vigorously at his pipe, and gave himself 
up to its soothing influence. 
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When his pipe was out, he laid it on the table, and 
closed his eyes. He would even struggle no longer to 
keep awake, believing that he could rouse himself by a 
mental resolution to do so, when the hour for it should 
arrive. He drew the thick robe more closely about his 
limbs, and for a time lay in that half-conscious, delicious 
state midway between sleeping and waking. 

The wind had nearly spent itself, but with the dying 
out of the wind the cold increased. Yet the room was 
more comfortable, and the fire was warming it through- 
out. Hayden slept now, — slept profoundly, though at 
times his hands moved nervously, and once or twice he 
spoke audibly ; but his words were unintelligible. 

An hour passed, and still he slept. Without, it had 
become very quiet, and the great snowdrifts glistened in 
the starlight like seas of diamonds. Hayden slept on 
still more profoundly, for his hands as well as his whole 
body .were motionless, and his lips no longer uttered a 
sound. Long since, the clock in the room below had 
struck the hour of one — the hour when men sleep, and 
when ghosts and phantoms stalk the earth. 

Suddenly, as from out a thick wood, or rising up from 
the earth itself, there appears to close round him an 
army of men. Their faces are livid, their features set, 
and their filmy eyes stare fixedly at him. In their 
hands they carry weapons of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, but all of them murderous and terrible. And this 
fiendish band with evil intent is encircling him, and 
gradually drawing its cordon closer and closer about 
him. Then, in front of him the circle breaks, and 
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through the opening is thrust a small cannon. The 
piece is long, and very slender, apparently not much 
thicker than the barrel of a rifle ; but its burnished sur- 
face is as red as blood and glows like a flame of fire. 
The men dance round it in fiendish delight, and in the 
glow their livid countenances are transformed into those 
of the very imps of hell. Now they are charging the 
piece, and he can see that it is pointed straight at his 
heart. With an exultation that is perfectly diabolical 
they apply the torch, while he strives frantically to 
escape, but finds himself unable to move a muscle. 
There is a terrific explosion, a deafening report, then 
nothing but black darkness remains. 

The fiends vanish, and with their departure the sun 
seems to be blotted out, and Egyptian darkness — 
"so thick that it can be felt" — settles down upon the 
earth forever. 

Hayden tried to rise but he was unable to move a 
limb and he wondered whether he was on earth or in 
hell, or if he had been hurled into some dark, abysmal 
space which separates the one from the other ! While 
his mind lingered in this state of torture and sus- 
pense, another loud report, as though a bomb had been 
exploded at his feet, shook him into life again, and he 
opened his eyes. He looked around him, dazed and 
bewildered. Then he saw the lamp, and the stove, and 
the other familiar articles about him, — and he un- 
derstood. But what a dream, what a dreadful un- 
earthly dream it was ! He realized now that the room 
was cold, and he pulled open the stove door. The fire 
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had burned low. He took a shovel, and raked forward 
the glowing coals, and piled in log upon log, as he 
had done before ; and soon the fierce flames were de- 
vouring them. 

He looked at his watch, and found that it was two 
o'clock. He started in amazement. Was it possible that 
he had slept so long? He determined to go at once. 
He laid his hand upon the door, but just as he did 
so, another loud report was heard, like the crack of a 
rifle, and it seemed to come from the hall which he was 
about to enter. He fairly staggered back into the room. 
Could it be, — was it possible, after all, that he had not 
been dreaming? There must be some cause, and the 
bare possibility of what it might be sent a cold chill over 
him. There were but three men, living men, on the place, 
— that he knew; and he could not by any conceivable 
reasoning persuade himself that one of them should wish 
to take his life ; and the dead man^ — but no, oh, no, he 
would not for a moment harbor a thought so childish 
and silly. Again he started to go, but immediately 
another report, louder than before, arrested his steps, and 
again he stood still. 

On his face now was a look, not of fright, but of per- 
plexity. He closed his eyes, and drew his hand across 
his brow. Then suddenly the muscles of his face re- 
laxed, and a smile spread over his countenance, which 
broadened and grew deeper, until he laughed aloud. 
He remembered distinctly, now, to have been told that 
when the cold was very severe the sudden contraction 
would cause the nails in the clapboards to draw out of 
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the wood, and that they often did this with such force 
and suddenness as to cause loud reports, like the dis- 
charge of a pistol or gun. And it was this, without 
doubt, that had caused the sounds which had startled 
him so, for the night had grown intensely cold. He 
also realized that the explosion in his dream was pro- 
duced by one of these same loud, sharp reports. And 
they became even more frequent, some of them start- 
lingly loud, others snapping more like toy pistols ; and 
these noises lasted at intervals through the night 

Wholly reassured, he proceeded again to the chamber 
at the other end of the hall. No sooner had he entered 
the room than a report, louder than any he had heard 
before, came from beyond the wall nearest to which the 
head of the dead man rested. But it startled him only 
for a moment, for the cause of it was no longer a mystery. 
The room was bitterly cold. He opened the door of the 
little stove, and ran a shovel through the ashes, but the 
fire had gone out, — not a vestige of it remained. He 
glanced into the bowl which stood on the little stand, 
and found that the water in it was covered with thick 
ice. A troubled and anxious look came into his face, 
as he hastily drew away the sheet once more, and touched 
with his hand the linen cloth. It was stiff and icy. He 
tried to raise it, but it was frozen to the face ! Almost 
horror stricken he moved backwards a step and paused ; 
then, with a sudden, impulsive sweep of the hand, he 
snatched the cloth from the face and dashed it to the 
floor, which it struck, crackling like the dried skin of a 
serpent. Quickly throwing back the sheet, he was hurry- 
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ing from the room, when, as he passed the window, a 
slight current of air caused the shade to draw inward a 
little. Through the narrow rift thus made between it 
and the frame there came a blaze of red light Hayden 
stood still. It seemed as if his very blood, too, was 
turning to ice. 

Would horrors never cease? Could it be possible 
that the house was on fire ? And must the night end 
by his witnessing, as a fitting climax for the strange, 
weird scenes that had passed, the lighting up of a 
crematory in whose fierce flames the dead, and possibly 
some of the living, should disappear forever? 

He sprang to the window and threw up the shade; 
but only to be transfixed with astonishment and delight 
at the scene which was revealed to him. Out into the 
night now clear, but still intensely cold, he gazed. The 
great, billowy drifts of spotless snow lay spread out be- 
fore him ; yet not white, like the winding-sheet he had 
just dropped, but sparkling in a great glow of gold and 
crimson light. It was like .myriads of diamonds, with all 
their facets reflecting the light in colors of gold and rose 
and crimson. For the splendid northern Aurora was 
blazing in all its glory down upon the pure white mantle 
which covered the earth, and transforming it with its 
marvellous coloring into a sceneof exquisite and wondrous 
beauty. 

From the horizon to the zenith stretched these ever- 
shifting bars of rosy light, from burnished gold through 
all the shades to richest crimson. Except for the 
sounds already described, it was perfectly still. So 
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totally had the wind subsided, that it seemed as if 
the air were wholly motionless. With his eyes fixed 
upon those shimmering lights, he almost fancied he 
could hear the faint and far-away rustle of wings, as 
though angels, veiled by the night, were keeping watch 
over the sleeping earth. So fascinated was he with the 
scene, and so beautiful was it, that he would have 
watched it there until it disappeared, if he had not 
been sensible that he was growing very cold. He could 
not endure it longer; already he felt chilled to the 
marrow. 

Reluctantly he dropped the shade and turned away. 
Casting one glance at the gaunt form of the dead man, 
and shivering with the cold, he hurried away to his room 
and fire. He wrapped himself in the robe, and hung 
over the hot stove until he had driven the frost from his 
bones. Then he refilled the stove, and closed it tight. 
Slowly the night was passing, and gradually the day was 
drawing on. He determined that his useless vigil should 
end. He threw himself on the couch, and covering 
himself with the buffalo robe was soon soundly sleeping. 

It was eight o'clock when he was awakened by a rap 
on the door from the Cornishwoman. 

" I called thee an hour agone," she said, " but thee 
was sleeping so *ard that I went hoff and left 'ee again. 
Shall I bring your breakfast to 'ee 'ere, sir?" 

" No, I will be down presently." 

Hastily arranging his toilet, he went down to the 
dining-room. On his way, he stopped to look out of the 
door, and at the thermometer which hung outside. It 
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was a self-registering one, and indicated that during the 
night the mercury had fallen to thirty-eight degrees 
below zero ! When he grasped the little, iron handle 
on the outside of the storm-door, his hand adhered 
to it, like steel to a magnet, and he pulled it off with 
difficulty and with pain, tearing the flesh, and leaving it 
bleeding. But the sun was shining, and the air was 
clear, crisp, and sparkling. Except for the intense cold 
the day was favorable for the drive to the Wisconsin, and 
for the burial of the unfortunate explorer. 

The people from the Wisconsin arrived at about eleven 
o'clock, — Mr. Townbury, Major Sanders, and four other 
men, besides the drivers of the three sleighs. In one of 
the latter was the plain pine coffin, made at the mine 
carpenter-shop, and covered with black cloth. In the 
little parlor the minister offered a prayer, and read the 
scriptures appointed for funeral services. 

As there was no wind, even though the cold was so 
excessive, protected as they were with heavy robes and 
furs, the journey to the Wisconsin was made without 
discomfort. A little before reaching the grave they were 
obliged to stop, and, lifting out the coffin, carry it to its 
resting-place. Then slowly and with great painstaking 
it was lowered to its place. It was a strange scene, 
solemn, and full of sadness. The sun had passed behind 
clouds, and was now sinking to its setting. An addi- 
tional chill seemed to be creeping into the stinging, 
freezing air. To reach the earth a great chamber had 
been cut out of the solid, white drift, and in this cham- 
ber they now stood, while its clean-cut walls rose up on 
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all sides of them away above their heads. It was bit- 
terly cold ; nowhere was there any semblance of warmth, 
except in the earth, in the bottom of the grave where 
the dead now lay. With covered head and mittened 
hand the minister, amid perfect silence, pronounced 
those solemn words, "Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust," and then the benediction. And from 
those two muffled faces, from behind their heavy veils, 
there came no sob ; not one sound broke the deep, sol- 
emn silence, as the minister's voice died away on the 
frigid air. Then without a word they climbed back into 
the sleigh and were driven away. 
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CHAPTER XI 

RETROSPECT 

THREE and a half years had passed away since 
the events recorded in our last chapter. Very 
eventful years they were, too, both as concerned 
the history of the nation itself, and in respect to the life 
and affairs of Clarence Hayden. The long and bloody 
struggle for the supremacy of national integrity had 
come to an end, and had resulted in the establishment 
of the fact that this nation was a nation, and must for- 
ever after be respected and treated as such. 

During these years Hayden had remained steadily at 
his post at the mine. He had endeavored by painstak- 
ing diligence to familiarize himself with every detail 
of its operation, and to make his services as valuable 
and' important as possible. In this he had succeeded to 
a marked degree, and had been steadily growing in 
favor with both Mr. Townbury and the president. Espe- 
cially had Mr. Townbury come to regard his opinions 
and judgment with high appreciation, and to rely more 
and more upon him for counsel and assistance. So that 
more than a year before, he had been taken from the 
engineer's department and made assistant to the super- 
intendent, in which position he was rapidly rising in the 
esteem and confidence of his superiors. 
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These years of practical experience in affairs — in 
dealing with men and conditions, thus supplementing the 
technics of the school — had broadened and deepened 
his knowledge, establishing the real and the true, and 
enabling him more clearly to detect what was false and 
visionary. His youthful look was fast disappearing, 
and in his face was expressed maturer judgment, stronger 
character, and the seriousness which comes from care 
and assumed responsibilities. 

As has been foreshadowed, there came, in the earlier 
period of the war, a stimulated demand for metal, which 
greatly enhanced its price; and, for this reason, al- 
though, as we have seen, the productiveness of the mine 
was beginning to wane, its profits for a time were largely 
increased. Following close on the heels of this con- 
dition, there began a season of wild and rampant specu- 
lation, and stocks and securities of all sorts rose in the 
market by leaps and bounds. It appeared to matter 
little whether they represented actual values, or only the 
price of the costly paper upon which their showy cer- 
tificates were engraved. The " boom " was on, the tide 
ran high, and everything, good and bad, was carried 
with it to the flood. Men bought, and after a few days 
and nights realized a fortune, — if they sold ! 

Hayden soon saw the shares which he had bought 
in the Wisconsin climbing steadily upward. In a few 
weeks their value had doubled, and the rapidity with 
which his wealth seemed to accumulate fairly made him 
dizzy. Cautious and conservative by nature, he felt that 
the values were unreal, that the conditions which pro- 
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duced them were temporary, and that if he would retain 
what he had gained he must realize quickly. 

As usual, when he desired to seek advice or take 
counsel with another person, his thoughts turned towards 
Captain Vivian. And so it happened that one day, when 
they found themselves underground together, they dis- 
cussed this matter long and earnestly, as they sat under 
the stuUs in one of the deep levels, listening to the dull 
boom of the blasts above, below, and around them, and 
to the gentle trickle of the water in the gutter under 
their feet, and smelling the mold on the rotting timbers, 
until at length the air grew foul and hot with the smoke 
from the blasts which gradually rose and enveloped 
them. 

The captain carefully reviewed the condition of the 
mine, which he said was unquestionably giving out. In 
the bottom, throughout its entire length, it was lean and 
poor. Its only hope now was in the conglomerate belt. 
If that should be found good, when the cross-cuts 
reached it, it would mean a new mine of wonderful rich- 
ness, from which not a pound of mineral had yet been 
taken. But, if that failed them, then he believed that 
the days of the famous Wisconsin were numbered. He 
advised Hayden to sell his shares at once, to put the 
money at interest in some safe place of deposit, and 
await the result of the cross-cuts ; for should this ven- 
ture prove successful, it would be the greatest invest- 
nient which the country had ever seen. 

And Hayden did sell. That night he forwarded his 
certificates to his broker in Boston, with an order to place 
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them on the market at once. He caught it at the top, 
and received for his shares double the sum they had cost 
him ; so that his ten thousand dollars had now increased 
to twenty thousand ; and this he invested in the new 
" seven-thirty " certificates of the government, there to 
remain until some more promising investment could be 
found. 

Meanwhile the cross-cuts progressed but slowly. The 
rock was hard and the air was foul, and the farther 
away they stretched the more difficult it became to push 
them on at all. The means for artificial ventilation were 
crude and inadequate, and men did not care to work in 
the smoke and fetid air which exhausted their energies 
so quickly, and sapped at their very lives. Party after 
party would begin work in them, only to throw up their 
contracts at the end of a few days, or weeks at most. 
So that, after two years, there remained of each tunnel 
about one hundred feet more to drive before the con- 
glomerate could be reached. 

The captain was greatly disheartened, for, to add to 
his difficulties, a sharp reaction in the metal market had 
set in, and the price had been falling rapidly. The two 
years had practically exhausted what had remained of 
the rich deposits which had been so profitable before, 
and they were now mining over the lean openings which 
the bottom levels had developed. The production had 
declined to such an extent that it failed to meet the 
expense of operating. The last year had passed with- 
out the payment of a dividend, and the annual account- 
ing had shown that a large inroad had been made upon 
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the surplus capital. It was commonly reported, and 
now generally believed, that the mine was exhausted, 
and the frightened stockholders hastened to dispose of 
their shares at whatever they would bring. Under this 
reckless and ruinous procedure they declined steadily 
and swiftly, and the fall was not arrested until ten dol- 
lars was all that could be realized for what had sold 
readily for one hundred but a few short months before. 

The directors met and resolved that all development 
work at the mine should be suspended, and Mr. Town- 
bury was instructed to give this resolution immediate 
effect. The captain was ordered to stop work upon the 
cross-cuts, but he proved obdurate, and, without de- 
clining to obey, he still kept his men at work in them. 
Heartily supported by Hayden, he urged that a small 
portable equipment fpr working machine drills, and a 
nitro-glycerine explosive be used to complete the work, 
as being the only remaining hope for prolonging the 
life and prosperity of the mine. 

These new methods had already been sufficiently 
tested to place them beyond the experimental stage, 
and, when once fairly introduced, might reasonably 
be expected greatly to cheapen the cost of mining, 
and to increase largely the speed and ease with which 
it could be done. Mr. Townbury had approved their 
plan, but it was very difficult work to bring the un- 
willing directors to the point of expending several 
thousand dollars on a new equipment, to prosecute work 
which they believed had far better never have been 
begun at all. 
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But Hayden and the captain refused to be denied, and 
argued their cause with so much persistency and plausi- 
bilityj'^that finally, after long resistance, the directors 
were persuaded to allow them the smallest possible sum 
adequate for the equipment, and to give permission that 
the work might go on for a time ridiculously short, as it 
seemed, in which to accomplish their undertaking. 

The captain allowed no time to be wasted. The 
machinery was ordered to be shipped immediately, and 
being of a kind that was kept in stock by the manufac- 
turers, it reached them promptly. Not a moment was 
lost in placing it in position, and in one week from the 
day on which it was received, it was ready to operate. 

Day after day, and night after night did Hayden and 
the captain spend in the mine, directing, and assisting 
to put the drills in motion. The miners, utterly unused 
to them, and knowing nothing about machinery, could 
make but little out of it all, and it required all the skill 
and patience possessed by both men to instruct them how 
to apply the new method successfully. This, however, 
they were at length able to do, and by the end of the 
first month they could show a substantial gain over what 
had been accomplished by the^old method of drilling by 
hand. In three months more the belt had been reached. 
For several days previous Hayden and the captain had 
watched every blast, several times remaining in the 
mine all of the day, and most of the night. 

It was a cold, sleety morning in November, when the 
captain, having spent the night in the mine, came early 
to the office, followed by a miner bringing a powder 
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keg filled with broken rock. Mr. Townbury had not 
arrived, but Hayden was already at his desk. At the 
door of the office the captain took the keg, and sent 
the man back to his work. He then went with it directly 
to Hayden's room, and, closing the door after him, flung 
it on the floor, and commenced dancing a Highland fling 
in the gayest and most boisterous manner. Hayden 
had looked up when he entered, and catching the gleam 
in his eye, sprang to his feet, though scarcely knowing 
why he did so. 

When the captain dropped the keg it fell over, and 
the pieces of rock rolled out upon the floor. Hayden 
gave one look at them and then one more at the captain. 
These two glances revealed all. With a wild leap he 
threw himself into the captain's arms; and then those 
two staid and steady men, men usually so self-contained, 
who knew how to command themselves, and could well 
command others on all occasions of stress and per- 
plexity, — those two men, locked in each other's arms, 
danced around the little room, shouting and whooping 
with all the reckless abandon of a pair of Comanche 
chiefs starting on the war-path. 

The noise and tumult astonished the clerks in the 
room adjoining, and they wondered if the assistant 
superintendent and the captain had for some unac- 
countable reason fallen foul of each other, or if, for 
sonie cause still more inexplicable, the two had sud- 
denly lost their wits together. 

While these thoughts were perplexing them, Mr. 
Townbury entered. He immediately threw open the 
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door of the private office, and stood on the threshold, 
an amazed spectator of the extraordinary sight. The 
two men ceased their gambols, and immediately resumed 
their customary mien of quiet and respectful dignity. 
But the captain drew himself up to the full measure of 
his stalwart figure, pointed to the rock now scattered 
over the floor, and said: 

** There, Mr. Townbury, there, sir, is the result of our 
labors in the cross-cuts. We have cut the belt, and this 
rock is from it. It is rich beyond anything I have seen 
before, and means, I firmly believe, that the mine has 
entered on a new lease of life more brilliant than any- 
thing the country has yet seen." ' 

Mr. Townbury inspected the rock carefully, and evi- 
dently with much satisfaction, though he said but little. 

The drills broke across the belt, and then were put 
to drift upon it until they met, thus connecting the two 
cross-cuts. The rock broken in this drifting was uni- 
formly rich, and this fact did not fail to make an impres- 
sion upon Hayden and the captain. They both felt 
assured now that a new and extensive mine had been 
found, rich beyond anything that had ever been seen. 
And, acting upon this belief, Hayden reinvested his 
money in shares of the company, paying for the whole 
two thousand which he bought but ten dollars a share. 
Mr. Townbury too had at last become convinced of the 
value of the new find, and he seconded the captain and 
Hayden in urging upon the company the erection of the 
new equipment necessary for treating the rock on a large 
and profitable scale. After much correspondence and 
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the submission of plans, with estimates of cost and prob- 
able results, the company was induced to enter upon 
the work. 

From this time forward, Hayden's duties were mani- 
fold and constant. The new plans comprehended an 
extensive mill for treatment of the rock at the Ogima 
River, and a railway with steam equipment for trans- 
porting the rock to it. The survey of the latter, as also 
its construction, the building of the mill, and the erection 
of its machinery, were placed under his direction ; and 
he gave himself to the work with all the interest and 
energy that he possessed. While these plans were being 
perfected, the rock taken from the drift on the belt was 
hauled to the stamp-mill, crushed, and treated. The 
results were satisfactory even beyond the hopes of the 
two most enthusiastic advocates of the new enterprise. 
Though hard and slow to crush by the old methods, 
there was found to be no difficulty in saving the metal, 
and the richness of the vein was shown to be phenome- 
nal. There could no longer be any doubt as to its value. 
These results were sent to the directors, and by them 
given to the public. The disheartened stockholders — 
those who had retained their holdings — were delighted. 
The shares again began to rise, and the directors at 
length entered upon their work of new equipment and 
development with courage and enthusiasm. 

Two shafts of large dimensions, to be fitted with tracks 
for the improved method of hoisting, had been sunk, and 
were now under full headway, and everywhere about the 
location an air of renewed life and vigor replaced the 
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former sense of failure and discouragement. The new 
power drills and the high-explosive powders were also 
being gradually introduced throughout the mine, replac- 
ing the slower and more laborious processes of hand 
labor, and doubling the execution produced by the old- 
fashioned powder. 

During these years nothing had occurred to interrupt 
the even flow of the friendly relations between Hayden 
and Captain Vivian's daughter Edith. They met fre- 
quently, for the younger man was always a welcome 
visitor at his former chief's pleasant home. No word 
suggesting any deeper sentiment than warm friendship 
had ever been exchanged, but if this were a love story, 
something more might perhaps be said of their genuine 
feeling for each other — of Hayden*s, at all events, for 
the beautiful and intelligent girl, whose presence in the 
wilderness so effectually made him oblivious to the fact 
that it was a wildernesls. 

About a year previous to the period at which we 
resume our narrative. Captain Vivian had had an oppor- 
tunity to gratify a long-cherished desire by sending 
Edith abroad, to travel with the family of Mr. Dick- 
son, the president of the Wisconsin. She had been 
absent a year, and a very busy year it had been for 
Hayden ; so busy that it had passed very quickly. The 
new plant for the mine had been laid out on a most 
liberal scale; to its construction he had devoted all 
his time and energies, and he had been so deeply inter- 
ested in what he was seeking to accomplish, that the 
days had been far too short to crowd into them all that 
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he had wanted to do. And the weeks and months had 
slipped by, and before he could realize that the time 
had passed, it was announced that Edith had already 
set sail from Liverpool, and that in a week more her 
steamer would be due in New York. 

By the middle of summer she had again resumed her 
former quiet home life, and her interest in the various 
affairs of the location. Hayden, too, absorbed in his 
work and watching with the deepest interest the new 
developments at the mine, was, since Edith's return, 
apparently contented and happy. He had found in 
present conditions a wider scope for his ambition than 
had ever before existed, and he now felt fully assured 
that in his investment in the mine he had that which 
which would soon yield him abundant wealth. 

Thus, the three and a half years had passed away. 
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DISASTER 

ON a bright, sunny morning in the early part of 
August, the captain and Edith sat at their break- 
fast table alone. The captain had been eating 
vigorously, for his breakfast was always a hearty meal ; 
and as at that hour he was usually in a hurry, he was not 
apt to waste his time in useless conversation. Edith 
carefully looked after his wants, and often entertained 
him with talk and gossip, to which he replied in mono- 
syllables, or nodded his head and laughed when amused. 
Suddenly he set down the cup from which he had been 
taking great draughts, and asked, "When does your 
mother expect to return from Detroit ? " 

" Why, you know, father, when she left with Mr. Hay- 
den she intended to return with him. He thought he 
should remain East about two weeks, and mother be- 
lieved she could do her shopping and complete her 
visiting within that time, and so be ready to come back 
with him. They have now been gone two weeks, and I 
shall expect to see them home in two weeks more." 

"That was what I supposed," replied the captain, 
" but yesterday Mr. Townbury told me that the presi- 
dent had written that the directors wished to consult him 
immediately on matters of importance, and requested 
him to come East by the next boat, saying that Hayden 
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would return at once. In fact he expected to be in 
Detroit in season to take the * Comet ' which leaves 
there in three days, — on Thursday, I think." 

** Why, mother cannot be ready then, and she will 
not know of his coming, either. Who is there below 
now that will be returning later? She will not want to 
come alone, I know." 

** Now that is just the point I am coming to," answered 
the captain. " Mr. Townbury leaves by the * Wabeek ' 
which sails from Ogima on Thursday, and I think you 
had better go down with him and come back with mother. 
What say you ? " 

" Oh, that would be jolly ! " she replied, laughingly. 
** But can you spare me when mother is away ? " 

" We shall have to," he said ; " Alice and I will 
get on well enough together. So get yourself ready 
and I will take you to Ogima on Thursday and see you 
off; " and having said this, and finished his breakfast, he 
rose and left for the mine. 

The three days passed quickly, Edith being fully occu- 
pied in preparations for the journey. 

The " Wabeek " was scheduled to leave at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and two hours before that time on 
Thursday the captain and Edith drove into Ogima. 

The steamer lay at her wharf, taking on her load of 
copper, in barrels and masses. The captain was in a 
hurry, fearing that he would overstay his time if he took 
on all the freight that lay there ready for shipment 
Several times he had called to the mate to work the men 
faster, and that individual had by threat and persuasion, 
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and by every other means in his power, endeavored to 
quicken the pace of the lazy negroes who were roUing 
barrels and wheeling the trucks that conveyed the great 
masses on board. But it was of little use. They plodded 
along in the same lazy, snail-like fashion in spite of threat 
and entreaty. 

On the small deck, both forward and aft, and along 
the little passageway that led from one to the other, 
groups of passengers were standing or sitting, watch- 
ing the men at their work and chatting gayly. In the 
narrow cabin, which stretched from bow to stern, colored 
waiters were laying the tables for supper, and a savory- 
smell of broiling steaks floated out from the windows of 
the little kitchen forward, sharpening the appetites of 
the passengers, and tantalizing the half-famished darkies 
who were sweating over the trucks on the wharf. 

It was half-past four, and the captain strode impa- 
tiently from his stateroom, mounted to the pilot-house, 
and, grasping the cord attached to the whistle, blew 
several loud, hoarse blasts, startling the passengers, 
frightening the women, and sending a shower of mist 
and water down among them all. At this signal the 
passengers who had gone ashore and wandered up to 
the village were seen hurrying back to the boat, and a 
dray-load of trunks and luggage was driven down from 
the hotel and put on board. Soon Edith, with her 
father and Mr. Townbury, came leisurely down, and 
passed over the narrow gang-plank to the boat. 

Twenty minutes later the last freight had been trundled 
aboard. Suddenly the noise and confusion ceased and 
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quiet prevailed. The wharf, which shortly before had 
been cumbered and blocked, was now cleared and 
empty. The shuffling negroes had disappeared between 
the decks of the steamer. Such absolute quiet suc- 
ceeded the bustle and din, that it seemed as if all work 
had forever ceased, and all life had departed. 

Then a slight stir was heard on deck, and the captain 
climbed to his little bridge on top of the pilot-house. 
Several more deep blasts of the whistle startled those on 
board and ashore. The purser came hurrying out of 
the little office at the back of the wharf, with his bills of 
lading in his hand. Edith bade her father good-by, 
and he stepped ashore. 

From the top of the pilot-house, the captain quietly 
calls down, " Are you all ready, Mr. McPherson?" 

" All ready, sir," is the reply. 

"Haul in your gang-plank;" and Mr. McPherson, 
bending over the rail, shouts to his second below, — 

" Haul in that gang-plank." 

Again in the same quiet tones the captain says, 
" Cast off your lines," and Mr. McPherson repeats the 
order in loud tones of command : ** Cast off those lines." 

The steamer drifted slowly out into the stream. On 
the after-deck, standing directly over the churning 
screw, Edith waved her handkerchief to her father until 
at last the little white speck vanished from his sight. 
Then she entered the cabin where the passengers were 
gathering for supper at the long, narrow table and was 
sjiown to the seat reserved for her at the head of the 
table beside the captain. 
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Meanwhile the steamer, well out on her course, was 
plowing her way by compass and chart, over a smooth 
and friendly sea. Overhead the stars twinkled in a 
cloudless sky, and at length the moon rose from behind 
the forest, and shed its soft light over the cold and 
sparkling waters. The passengers crowded the little 
decks, and drew their wraps closely about them, for 
though the breezes were light, the air was chilly. Yet 
the night was so beautiful that they sat long and late ; 
watching the spray as the steamer dashed it from her 
prow, gazing out over the great expanse of lake, or up 
into the brilliant, star-studded sky. It was near mid- 
night when they began one by one to re-enter the cabin 
and seek their staterooms. 

The weather remained pleasant through the next day 
and night, and the day succeeding. The steamer 
passed through the great locks of the St. Mary's Canal, 
and on the evening of the second day she steamed out 
into Lake Huron, still under a cloudless sky, and over 
unruffled waters. 

After supper, and while most of the passengers were 
attempting to dance in the cabin, to the strains of the 
fiddles of two perspiring colored waiters, Ediths at the 
captain's invitation, went up with Mr. Townbury to the 
pilot-house, the highest point on the little steamer, from 
which they could look down upon her long, narrow 
cabin, whence came the echoes of mirth and merry- 
making within. These, with the low, measured thud 
of the screw and the gentle ripple of the waters, parted 
by the cleaving prow, were the only sounds. 
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It was very comfortable and pleasant there, and she 
thought it an excellent piece of good fortune that the 
captain had sent for her, for it would have been hard to 
spend the whole evening in the cabin, it was so crowded 
and close ; moreover, the dancing was likely to continue 
long, and there would be no sleeping in the staterooms 
until it was over. 

Edith was beginning to grow drowsy, and, closing her 
eyes, she leaned back against the railing. But she was 
soon aroused, as the captain reached for his glass and 
looked out over the lake, scanning it from right to left, 
and at last gazing steadily ahead. 

" Anything coming, Captain? " asked Mr. Townbury. 

" I thought at first I could see a light, but if there is 
one there, I can't see it now. I think though there is a 
steamer coming, for I believe I can see her smoke, and 
I presume it is that that has obscured her lights. If 
she is there, it won't be long before we shall be able to 
make her out. Perhaps you can find her. Miss Vivian. 
Wouldn't you like to try the glasses? — they are very 
good ones," the captain added, turning to Edith. 

" Oh, yes, let me try," she replied. But, after a long 
look, she failed to discover anything and handed the 
glass back to the captain. 

"What steamer are you looking for. Captain? Is 
there anything due to meet you to-night?" asked Mr. 
Townbury. 

" We ought to sight the * Comet ' soon. If she left on 
time, and does n't run too far outside, we should see her 
lights within an hour," the captain replied. 
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"Why, that is true, but I had forgotten it. The 
* Comet ' has the returning soldiers on board. General 
White was to come with them, and they have planned 
to give him a reception at Horton when he arrives there. 
I wish we might meet them, and near enough to give 
them a hail," said Mr. Townbury. 

'* Oh, I wish we might ! " echoed Edith. " How many 
men are returning?" 

" All, I think ; the whole company has been mustered 
out," answered Mr. Townbury. 

" We shall doubtless meet her before midnight, and 
you had better sit up. If she is near enough to see our 
lights, she will come within hailing distance, I am sure ; " 
and the captain, keeping his eye on the horizon, dimly 
seen through the starlight, noted the familiar landmarks 
which defined his position and progress. 

For another half-hour Edith watched the steamer's 
course, and was silent. Mr. Townbury and the captain 
conversed at intervals, while the former kept a lookout 
for lights, or other indications of sail or steamer. 

At ten o'clock he again scanned the waters with his 
glass. After looking carefully for some minutes, he 
suddenly exclaimed, " Ah ha ! that 's her, I 11 bet 
ye." 

"Where is she? Can you see her?" asked Mr. 
Townbury. 

" I caught sight of her mast-head light twice," replied 
the captain, handing him the glass and pointing in the 
direction in which he had sighted the other vessel. 
" You '11 see her if you look for a while. You only 
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catch it for a moment, and then it disappears, when it 's 
so far away. We '11 see it plainer soon." 

After looking for some time Mr. Townbury said he 
had caught it once, but only for a moment. Then Edith 
took the glass, and was more successful than either of 
the men, for she said she could see the light distinctly. 
From time to time they watched, handing the glass about 
until the light became visible to the unaided eye. 

"How long before we meet. Captain?" asked Mr. 
Townbury. 

" In about twenty minutes now, I should say," an- 
swered the captain. For the space of five minutes 
neither of them spoke. Then the captain, watching 
closely the course of his ship, quietly gave his orders 
to the helmsman, while the two passengers kept their 
eyes on the approaching boat. 

** She 's making good time," said Mr. Townbury. 
" Her lights show quite plainly now." 

" Yes," answered the captain, " she *s coming right on 
our course. I can see both her red and green lights. 
We are only about ten minutes apart." 

" That 's but a short time," remarked Mr. Townbury. 
" I 'd like to see the boys — ours, I mean. I believe I 
know them all. We must get everybody outside, and 
give them three good, lusty cheers when they pass. Cap- 
tain. And yet somehow I feel so sad, as if there wasn't 
a cheer in me. I don't believe I can do it. It must be 
from thinking of the poor fellows that are left behind. 
But there will be enough of them to shout, so my voice 
will not be missed if I can't raise it." 
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Steadily the two steamers moved on their way. The 
lights of the " Comet " now shone brightly, and the boat 
herself was distinctly visible in the starlight. Again 
the three watchers on the bridge relapsed into silence. 
The captain took a step forward, touching the rail, and 
stood with his legs firmly planted, his shoulders thrown 
back, and his broad chest expanded to his full girth. 
A man of stalwart frame, of rugged but kindly features, 
he seemed, as he stood there, the personiAcation of 
responsibility, courage, and authority. 

" Steady as you go," was the quiet word of com- 
mand. 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " came the response from the pilot- 
house. And the slender spear's head pointing out over 
the ship's bow swerved not a hair's breadth to the right 
or the left 

Three minutes more passed in silence on the bridge. 
Then the door of the forward cabin opened, and a man 
stalked out on the deck. 

" Hallo, I say there. Cap, there 's a steamer coming." 

" There is, sir," responded the captain. 

" What is it? It 's the ' Comet/ ain't it? It ought to 
be she anyway; she's due." 

" Yes it 's the * Comet,' " said the captain. 

" I thought so ; haul her alongside. Cap, we want to 
speak to her. There 's a lot of the boys on board, and 
we want some fun with them. Besides, I want to get a 
late paper." 

" She '11 come near enough to give her a salute," the 
captain replied quietly. 
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"Oh, damn it all, don't be so devilish crusty. Cap. 
Haul up to her, I say." 

" Who is that, Captain ? " asked Mr. Townbury. 

" That *s young Palmer ; he 's been making the round 
trip with us." 

" His father is one of your owners, isn't he? That's 
why he has so much to say, I suppose." 

" Yes, his father is one of our largest owners, but this 
young fellow is no good." 

" I guess he is coming up to see why you don't obey 
his orders," said Mr. Townbury, as the man began to 
climb up to the bridge. 

" I think I will go down," said Edith. 

" Very well, I will take you in ; " and Mr. Townbury 
assisted her down the stairway and entered the cabin 
with her. 

The dancing was still going on, though the floor was 
not so crowded, as many had tired of it, and some even 
had sought their berths. Mr. Townbury led Edith to a 
sofa and they sat down together. ** It will be several 
minutes yet, I think, before the * Comet ' passes us," he 
said, " and we will go out then." 

Meanwhile, Palmer had taken his place on the bridge 
beside the captain. He was ill-natured and insolent, 
and the captain heartily disliked him. 

"Why the devil don't you pull up to her. Cap? 
Damn it, I want you to understand who I am." 

The captain said nothing except again to repeat to 
the wheelsman the order, " Steady as you go ; " at 
which Palmer cried out angrily, "Damn it, don't you 
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mean to do as I told you? Don't you mean to pull 
over to her?" 

" No," said the captain sternly, " and more than that, 
if you give me another word of your insolence, I '11 
throw you off the bridge ; " and many times in his life 
after that did the captain wish that he had not only 
thrown him off the bridge, but that he had pitched him 
headlong into the lake. But the bully was cowed now, 
and contented himself with muttering curses under his 
breath. 

The captain sounded one short blast of the whistle, 
and the ** Comet " immediately answered with the same 
signal. 

" There she '11 pass you on the port side, and you can 
just as well pull up nearer to her as not," said Palmer, 
in a somewhat more respectful tone. 

" Shut your mouth ! " was the captain's only 
reply. 

The " Comet " was but a few lengths away, when sud- 
denly she blew two blasts of her whistle. The captain 
started. 

" Good Heavens ! " he exclaimed, " what does she 
mean by that signal? She surely isn't going to cross 
our bows. Captain Tom could never have given that 
order. We are lost if he tries it, sure. But she is, — 
my God, she is doing it ! " 

He rang the signal to stop and then to reverse and 
back, while he shouted to the helmsman with all his 
voice : — 

" Port your wheel ! hard over ! hard a-port ! " Then 
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with one leap he jumped from the bridge, sprang to the 
wheel, and threw all his strength upon it. 

For a moment Palmer stood on the bridge stupefied 
with amazement and terror. Then he yelled, " Good 
God, Cap, what are you doing? Why don't you back 
the boat? They'll cut us in two." And grasping the 
handle of the bell wire, he frantically rang the signal, 
" Go ahead, full speed ! " 

The ship quivered throughout her length, gathered 
herself, and commenced moving ahead. Then, before 
any one could know or realize, she shot across the track 
of the ** Comet," which, with speed unchecked, bore 
down upon her like a bolt from hell ! 

There was a moment when to those on deck the 
great bulk of the steamer sprang out of the night like a 
fiend incarnate. For an instant only she seemed to 
poise herself, a great death monster, over their heads, 
and then — hell was there. There was a crash — so 
great that it seemed as if the whole framework of the 
boat had been crushed like an egg shell — a shock so 
sudden and so severe that the hearts of the passengers 
stood still. 

The men on the decks were hurled together like pup- 
pets. The dancers in the cabin were thrown violently 
to the floor, or hurled against the walls of the state- 
rooms. The lamps were instantly extinguished, and 
many of them came crashing down about their heads. 
Edith and Mr. Townbury had been thrown to the 
floor but were unharmed. 

** There has been a collision," he said to her ; ** stay 
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here, don't stir from this spot, while I go to see what 
must be done. I will return to you at once." 

The greatest confusion prevailed in the cabin. 
Frightened women were screaming and wringing their 
hands in terror, and men were groping in the darkness 
for the doors, some trying to get to the decks, and 
many seeking their staterooms first, to gather up their 
clothing and valuables. 

The captain had not stirred from his post at the wheel 
when the death-dealing prow of the " Comet '* crashed 
into his ship, not ten feet from him. She had cut, 
clean through, driving her beak to his steamer's mid- 
ships. When the force of the blow was spent, the recoil 
of it carried her back into the lake. 

In an instant the captain realized the full extent of 
the disaster. In the forequarter of his ship a great, 
ghastly wound lay open, through which the water was 
now surging tumultuously. Already he could feel her 
decks settling under his feet. Seizing his trumpet he 
shouted : 

** Cap'n Tom, you have cut my boat in two. We 
shall sink in five minutes. Shove the nose of your ship 
back into this hole and hold her there, closing it as 
tight as you can, while we put our passengers on board 
of you. You can keep us afloat a little longer in that 
way, and we may be able to save them all. For God's 
sake don't lose a second, but do it now ! " 

The " Comet " forced her prow back into the opening 
she had made, and held it there as tightly and steadily 
as possible. The passengers and crew commenced 
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climbing to her decks, assisted and encouraged by those 
on board, who were able to reach or to aid them. 

As soon as Mr. Townbury saw what had happened^ he 
hastened back to Edith. 

** The steamer has been cut through," he said, " and 
is sinking. You have clothing and wraps enough ; you 
can get nothing more. Come instantly ! " and he forced 
her with all speed to the deck. 

The ship was settling fast, and her deck now was 
much below that of the " Comet." Men and women were 
frantically climbing to the latter, and most of those who 
had left the cabin had already reached her deck. Mr. 
Townbury raised Edith in his arms ; two men reached 
down over the rail and drew her up, and she fell, half 
fainting, into the arms of — Hayden. She did not hear 
Mr. Townbury when he called to her, " I will be with 
you in a moment; I must get a package from my state- 
room ; it will take but a minute." 

The men shouted to him that there was not time ; he 
must save himself now^ or it would be too late. He 
heeded them not, but turned and ran into the cabin. 
The ship was beginning to reel. He met two women 
inside, bewildered and hesitating, and pushed them out 
on to the deck. Others were standing half dressed in 
their staterooms, and some had just risen from their 
berths. He pointed them to the deck, and bade them 
go at once. Then he opened the door of his own room 
and entered. 

The captain stood alone on the crushed and shattered 
deck. All in sight had been rescued. The ship gave 
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a great lurch to port, throwing him to his knees, and 
he barely escaped falling into the dreadful chasm. But 
she righted herself once more, partly sustained by the 
other steamer which still hugged her close. Then she 
settled nearly to the water's edge. 

" Come quick, Captain," they shouted ; " you have n't 
a moment; " and they flung him a line, for they could no 
longer reach by hand. 

He gave another look about him. " There are more 
in there, many more," he said, pointing to the cabin. 

" Quick, quick," they shouted again. 

" But I have done all I can for them, I can do no 
more ; God help them ! " and he grasped the rope and 
was pulled up in safety. 

The " Comet " backed away from the wreck, and it was 
none too soon. The " Wabeek " lurched again ; then 
she staggered forward ; her stern rose high in the air ; 
and at that moment the valve of her steam whistle 
opened, and with one deep, wailing lament, she plunged 
headforemost to her grave beneath the waters. A great 
wave rolled back and dashed itself against the sides of 
the ** Comet." Then it receded and came again with 
lesser force ; and soon the boiling waters closed forever 
over the ill-fated ship. 

The awe-stricken groups gazed in horror on the scene 
as the sea became calm again, and only the air bubbles 
coming to the surface, and made visible by the rising 
moon, for a time marked the spot where this awful 
tragedy had been enacted. All night long the steamer 
lay near the place, in hopes that some bodies might rise 
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from the wreck and be recovered, but none were found. 
The ship had gone down in deep water, but in a smooth 
sea, and the hull, with her cabin and upper works, had 
held together; and thus shrouded and coffined, the 
unfortunate and the brave alike would rise no more. 

The survivors were made as comfortable as possible 
on the now overcrowded steamer, many of the passen- 
gers giving up their berths to the women and children. 
Hayden had Edith carried to his own room which he 
vacated for her. Towards morning, worn out with fa- 
tigue and excitement, she fell asleep, and she did not 
waken until the forenoon was nearly spent, and the boat 
had been some hours under way again. 

Hayden had not slept ; indeed, he had not lain down, 
or tried to do so, but had paced the narrow deck during 
all the long and weary hours. The terrible fate of Mr. 
Townbury filled him with grief and horror. He was 
full of solicitude, too, for the effect it might have upon 
Edith, for he was sure that she was not aware of his re- 
turn to his stateroom, and that she believed he had fol- 
lowed close behind her when she had been taken on 
board. He had instructed the stewardess to inform him 
as soon as she appeared in the morning, and for some 
hours he had been most anxiously awaiting her sum- 
mons. It was half-past eleven when the woman, seek- 
ing him out on the deck, said : " The lady is in the cabin 
now, sir." 

It seemed to him that the most trying ordeal of all 
was before him. How could he tell the unsuspecting 
girl, after all that she had experienced and suffered, of 
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the terrible fate of her companion and friend? He fol- 
lowed the maid through the crowded cabin to the small 
one aft of the main gangway, and usually set apart for 
women. He found her seated on one of the little sofas 
in the midst of a group of women, some of whom were 
weeping, and some vainly striving to suppress convulsive, 
choking sobs ; while in the faces of all were expressed 
grief or terror. 

Edith rose to meet him as he entered. She was calm 
and self-possessed, for her long sleep had given her rest 
of mind and body. She gave Hayden her hand, without 
other salutation, but inquired in low tones how he had 
passed the night, if he had slept at all ; adding that she 
had not yet seen Mr. Townbury, but she presumed he 
was resting now, as he probably had been unable to 
do so during the night. She looked inquiringly at 
Hayden, as though she had put this in the form of a 
question. With slight hesitation he answered: 

" Yes, I think he is resting," and then he led the way 
to the small, open deck at the stern of the boat : crowded 
as was the steamer, it happened that this narrow space 
was unoccupied, and they were alone. 

Hayden knew that the truth must be told her, and he 
felt that she was strong and brave enough to hear it, 
though he wished to soften the shock of it as much as 
lay in his power. 

" I said I thought Mr. Townbury was resting, but I 
have not seen him this morning." 

"At what time did you leave him last night?" she 
asked. 
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" I did not see him last night. You know you were 
faint after being taken on board, and I came directly 
with you to the cabin." 

" Yes, I know I was dizzy at first, when they set me 
on the deck. I don't think I should have been able to 
stand if you had not helped me. I remember you took 
hold of me and Mr. Townbury was on the other side. I 
remember that you both held me up for a moment, but 
it is strange I cannot remember about walking into the 
cabin, though we went there at once, did we not? You 
were there with me, I know, and I thought it strange that 
Mr. Townbury should have left so soon, for he followed 
me right up from the wreck, and we three, you know, 
walked to the cabin together. But at once I remembered 
that he must have gone to help the others; so I thought 
no more of it." 

" It was not he that helped you, Edith. He was not 
taken on board when you were." 

*' Why, yes, he was with me ; he must have been ; we 
were together." 

" He came with you to the rail and saw you lifted 
over ; then he said he must return to his room for a mo- 
ment, — he would be but a minute. But I think you did 
not hear that." 

The girl started ; a look of wild alarm possessed her, 
as she quickly asked : " And did he go back? Did you 
let him?" 

** We tried to keep him ; we called to him, but he was 
gone in an instant." 

It was some moments before she spoke again, and 
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then hfrr words were low, and her face was calm, and she 
%aid: 

** And did he ne\'er return? " 

Ilayden made no reply, but bowed his head, and for a 
time they both were silent At length she said, — 

" Mr, Hayden, it has been an awful thing. We can- 
not begin to comprehend the calamity and the horror of 
it Do you know how many there were who perished ? '* 

'' The captain said that, with passengers and crew, he 
had two hundred people on board. Ninety-eight were 
rescued last night" 

The girl grew very pale; she shuddered, and in a 
husky voice she said, " Oh, think of it ! one hundred 
souls gone to their death instantly, and without warning. 
Yet I was saved, and Mr. Townbury was lost ! I could 
have been so much better spared than he ! It is terrible 
tidings to take home to his poor family, and to the 
location ! How can we do it ! " 

For some time she stood without speaking, a look of 
inexpressible sadness and pity on her face. At length, 
as she turned to go back into the cabin, she said with a 
choking sob, " We must do what we can for these poor 
people here ; and yet I do not know that there is any- 
thing we can do. Poor things, no one can bear their 
agony for them. There were several families on board, 
and most of them have been separated. It was heart- 
rending for me to witness their grief in the cabin there. 
At what time shall we reach Ogima?" 

" By night, day after to-morrow, we should be there, 
unless the other stops are unusually long." 
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The day dragged heavily on. The steamer was now 
deeply laden, and the captain was proceeding slowly 
and with great caution, since the dreadful disaster his 
boat had caused. As the Lake Superior ports were suc- 
cessively reached, her load was gradually lightened, and 
those on board made more comfortable. 

From time to time the returning soldiers disembarked 
at the ports from which many months before they had 
departed. At each place where one or more had been 
expected, friends were waiting to receive them, and in 
several instances large groups were assembled, prepared 
to give them a royal welcome. 

At Horton, to which place General White was return- 
ing, it had been arranged to give him a formal reception, 
of which speeches of welcome, music, and fireworks in 
the evening were to form a part. The people flocked 
to the wharf in large numbers, led by a brass band, 
and with flags and banners gayly flying. It struck them 
as very strange, when the steamer was sighted, that no 
colors were seen. Not even the stars and stripes were 
floating on the breeze. As she drew to her dock, the 
band on shore struck up, " Hail to the Chief," and three 
rousing cheers were given for the general. But no 
response came from the steamer, and the general could 
not be seen in the crowd that closely packed her decks. 
No cheers came from them, no word of salutation. A 
silent, sober crowd, — they were a mystery to all who 
beheld them. Never before had Captain Tom, standing 
on the pilot-house, worked his boat to her dock without 
word or look for the crowd that greeted him. To 
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the many salutations that he received he made no 
response. 

"Where are your flags, Captain? Where is the gen- 
eral — General White — is n't he on board ? What 's 
the matter with you anyway, Cap? Anybody would 
think you were on your way to a funeral." 

But the captain gave his signals to the engineer, look- 
ing straight ahead at the prow of his boat, without heed- 
ing or looking at the people ; and when he had brought 
her to a stop, he left his station and disappeared from 
their sight It was very strange; surely this was not 
the same jolly, free-hearted Captain Tom whom they 
had been accustomed to greet for so many years as his 
steamer came into port. 

The band ceased to play, and the crowd became 
quiet It was evident that something had happened 
of which they had no knowledge, and they waited to 
learn what it might be. The gang-plank was thrown 
ashore, and the purser stepped on to it Immediately 
he was surrounded by an eager company, anxious to 
know the meaning of this unexpected reception. In a 
few words he told them; and then the soldiers came 
ashore, and were immediately surrounded, each one, by 
groups of men and women, all anxious to know the story 
of the dreadful disaster. General White came out at last 
and was met at the gang-plank by two friends, who 
quickly took him away with them. 

The brilliant reception for which so much preparation 
had been made was never to take place. In a little 
while the crowd, after having possessed itself of as much 
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information as it could obtain, departed to spread the 
sad news, and to ponder and discuss the terrible calamity 
that had fallen on the community ; for several had gone 
out from their own midst on the ill-fated steamer, some 
of whom, alas, would never return to them again. 

At this period no telegraph had reached the shores 
of this distant lake region, and so the news of the wreck 
could travel no faster than the steamer itself could carry 
it Late in the afternoon of the following day, the 
" Comet " was sighted off the harbor of Ogima. The 
arrival of a steamer always brought the loungers about 
town to the dock; and to meet the returning soldiers 
the greater part of the little village had turned out. 
Long before she entered the harbor the people could be 
seen wending their way to the wharf, which they soon 
crowded to its edge. 

Edith and Hayden, desiring not to be seen on the 
steamer, had gone to the cabin before she entered the 
harbor, intending to remain there until the passengers 
had landed, and then to walk unobserved to the hotel 
after the crowd had dispersed. 

Here much the same scene was repeated as had been 
witnessed at Horton ; but as no formal demonstra- 
tion had been intended, the disappointed and saddened 
people soon walked quietly away, — all except those 
few whose friends had been on the ill-fated ship, and 
had not returned. They lingered long in grief and 
terror, to learn what they could of the dreadful fate of 
those they loved. 

Captain Vivian, knowing that Hayden was expected 
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by this boat, had driven to Ogima in the early part of 
the day — as ordinarily she would have been due in the 
morning — to meet him, and take him to the mine. 
He had gone with the crowd to the wharf, and was pass- 
ing immediately on board, but was checked by the 
mass of people pouring out over the gang-plank. From 
those first ashore the fearful news had been learned. 
He heard it as he was passing up the gangway to go on 
board. At first he could not believe his senses. It 
came to him like a blow in the face, and his brain fairly 
reeled. He thought only of Edith, his child, — his best 
beloved. Then he rushed up the plank, crowding and 
pushing his way through the opposing throng, and 
sprang up the stairs like an athlete. Reaching the 
cabin, now almost deserted, he glared wildly around him. 
But Edith had seen him before he had discovered her, 
and, springing to her feet, ran to meet him. 

The captain caught her in his arms and wept over 
her like a child. As soon as he had recovered himself, 
he greeted Hayden, and then the three left the steamer. 
As it was still light, the horses were ordered, and they 
drove at once to the mine, reaching it by ten o'clock. 

Of the breaking of the dreadful news to the family of 
Mr. Townbury, and to his associates at the mine, we 
prefer not to speak. It has been a long note of sad- 
ness that has followed us through this chapter, and it 
is better that it should be ended. Suffice it to say, that 
long and lovingly was the memory of Mr. Townbury 
cherished in the hearts of the people whose chief he had 
been. In a quiet, unostentatious way he had directed 
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the affairs of the mine with wisdom and efficiency. 
Always just and impartial in his treatment of the men, 
he had thus gained their confidence and respect ; and it 
was with a feeling of personal loss that they received the 
news of the dreadful fate that had overtaken him. An 
air of sadness and of mourning hung over the plac^ 
that was not dispelled for many a week. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

TO Hayden the time that immediately succeeded 
was a period of peculiar trial and anxiety. As 
the superintendent's assistant it fell to his lot to 
discharge temporarily the duties of that office, until the 
vacant place should be filled by the directors, or at least 
until they were able to indicate their wishes in respect 
to it. He undertook this with many misgivings, for 
although the work was for the most part familiar to him, 
the responsibility which accompanied it was a thing 
which he dreaded. He relied largely upon Captain 
Vivian for counsel and advice, and he refused to decide 
any important question without his assistance and 
approval. For two weeks he devoted himself with 
untiring energy to his labors, working early and late, 
directing, supervising, inspecting the extensive works 
of construction and operating that were now under way 
throughout the location. Thus the time sped swiftly 
by. 

From a cloudless sky, on the Sabbath morning, the 
sun looked out on the great mine, now silent and de- 
serted. In strange contrast it was to the noise and 
bustle of the week. The quietude of the day brooded 
over all. Hayden, overburdened and excessively weary, 
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had slept long and late; so that it was near mid-day 
when he rose and proceeded leisurely to dress. 

Looking out of his chamber window, he saw the 
mail wagon from Ogima draw up before the post-office 
door, and in it, among other passengers, was Mr. Dick- 
son, the president. Long and anxiously he had waited 
for the president's arrival ; but now that he had come, 
a feeling almost of regret possessed him. He had no 
fear concerning the account of his own stewardship 
which he was to render. The emergency had been 
none of his own making. He had accepted the en- 
forced duty because it had devolved upon him, and he 
had done his best to perform it. But he was loath to 
enter upon the changed relationship which the appoint- 
ment of a new superintendent must necessarily involve. 
He had been sincerely attached to Mr. Townbury, and 
nothing had ever occurred to interrupt the cordial and 
friendly relations which had existed between them. 

In addition to his sorrow over the loss of a friend was 
now to come the trial of having to serve a stranger in 
the intimate relation of confidential assistant. He knew 
not if the new superintendent had arrived with the 
president, or whether his coming was still to be looked 
for. Mr. Dickson alighted from the wagon alone, and 
went directly to the captain's house; fifteen minutes 
later he saw him leave the house with the captain and 
enter the office. 

Having completed his toilet, Hayden proceeded to the 
office to pay his respects, and render his report to the 
president. Mr. Dickson received him most cordially, 
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and for a time the three men were engaged in most 
earnest conversation respecting the sad event which had 
called them together. Mr. Dickson spoke with great 
feeling when he alluded to Mr. Townbury, and it was 
evident that his sad death had made a deep impression 
upon him. At length, having received from Hayden a 
full account of the mournful occurrence, and having in- 
quired feelingly after the welfare of the afflicted family, he 
asked as to the condition and progress of the work and 
the new developments at the mine. Hayden gave a 
thorough and complete account of what had been done, 
and of the present condition of affairs in the various de- 
partments of the company's works. 

To all this Mr. Dickson listened attentively, asking 
from time to time such questions as might serve to make 
the situation clear to him, and evincing a keen and in- 
telligent interest in all that was said. When Hayden 
had finished, he expressed himself as much pleased with 
the way in which he had handled the work, and thanked 
him for his loyalty and devotion to the interests of the 
company. 

" And now, Mr. Hayden," he continued, " I need not 
attempt to conceal from you the fact that the directors 
and I feel that we have met with an irreparable loss in 
the untimely death of Mr. Townbury. We not only 
feel it as a great loss to the business which he had so 
successfully handled for many years, but we mourn him 
as a valued friend and associate whom for a long time 
we have held in the highest esteem. At the same time 
it is a matter of congratulation with us, and one in which 
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we feel that we are especially fortunate, that w^ have 
among our own number one so worthy to be the suc- 
cessor of the man we have lost. It gives me real pleas- 
ure, Mr. Hayden, to announce to you that the directors 
by unanimous vote have selected you to fill the vacant 
position." 

So wholly unprepared was Hayden for this, and so 
utterly inadequate did he feel, on the score of ability, to 
meet the situation, that he knew not what answer to 
make to this most unexpected announcement. At 
length he stanunered out his thanks to the president 
and directors, but protested that he could not accept a 
position which he felt himself so utterly incapable of fill- 
ing. But Mr. Dickson assured him that they had care- 
fully considered the whole situation, that they had no 
fears for his success, and would assume all the risk 
involved in making him superintendent. 

Hayden's next thought was of the captain. He had 
left the room when the conversation concerning Mr. 
Townbury came to an end, and Hayden naturally sup- 
posed that he knew nothing of the president's intention 
respecting him. In addition to his growing affection for 
Edith, he entertained a strong regard for the captain. 
He liked him heartily, and had often gone to him for 
advice and counsel. He felt that the captain should 
have received the appointment, not he; that by long 
experience, age, and sound judgment, he was much the 
better fitted for it. It seemed to him that he had no 
right to accept a position that thus made the captain his 
subordinate, and placed him where he must necessarily 
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look to him for instructions and orders. Thus, when 
they left the office, it was with a feeling rather of regret 
and trouble than of elation at the apparent good fortune 
that had come to him. 

The captain was waiting outside and Mr. Dickson in- 
troduced Hayden to him as the superintendent of the 
mine. Hayden felt a great sinking at his heart, and 
it seemed as if he could hardly look the captain in the 
face. But that generous fellow grasped his hand with 
an enthusiasm and cordiality which made the candor 
and sincerity of his action unmistakable, saying, 

" By gill, man, it 's what you deserve ; you are the man 
for the place, and nothing could suit me better ! " 

For that generous act and word Hayden felt for the 
moment that the captain was thp noblest man living. 
It lifted a great load from his heart, and made him feel 
that he might at least make a trial of the task. 

But when he retired to his chamber that night, it was 
not to sleep. Far into the night, and until the small 
hours one after the other had come and gone, did he 
lie restlessly pondering on the strange events that had 
so suddenly come athwart the current of his life. The 
duties, the cares, the responsibilities of his new position 
weighed heavily on him, and drove sleep from his eyes. 

Labor unions and organizations of laboring men did 
not at this time exist in the Lake Superior districts, nor 
were they anywhere so powerful and influential as they 
have since become throughout the country. Strikes at 
the mines for higher wages, or to right some real or 
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fancied grievance, were not uncommon. But they were 
seldom of long duration, and were usually settled with- 
out serious difficulty. It rarely happened that they ex- 
tended beyond a few days, or that the results were 
more serious than the loss of wages to the men, and a 
small share of its profits to the company. 

It was a time of feverish restlessness in the business 
and commercial world. An inflated currency and a 
high premium on gold had brought about high prices 
of all commodities, and all wage-rates had followed in 
the same upward track. Men*s minds were disturbed 
and unsettled. There was a constant feeling that they 
were not getting their full share of the advances ; that 
the companies were making large profits on their capital, 
while they were reaping but little added benefit. 

This was the state of things when Hayden assumed 
the management of the mine. As has been said, he 
came to his new duties with many misgivings. For 
some reason which he could not explain, he felt that 
dissatisfaction and discontent prevailed among the men. 
No word of it had been brought to him, and no strike 
had been spoken of as likely to occur or as threatening. 
Yet the feeling was in the air that trouble of that sort 
was near. The men seemed to be working listlessly, and 
without interest in what they did. They often passed 
the new superintendent with averted faces, and when they 
recognized him at all, it was apt to be with an em- 
barrassed nod, and an apparent desire to hurry on and 
avoid any closer exchange of civilities. 

Hayden gave himself untiringly to his duties, watching 
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every department closely, acquainting himself as mi- 
nutely as possible with every detail of the business, and 
taking note as far as he could of all conditions as they 
seemed to exist. Occasionally low mutterings of dis- 
content came to his ear, as he passed in and out among 
the men, but usually these were smothered before they 
reached an audible expression. 

Two weeks, however, had not elapsed before it became 
apparent to him that the occasion of a change of mana- 
gers would probably be taken advantage of by the men 
to impose new conditions, or to make additional de- 
mands. He therefore prepared himself to meet this 
emergency, should it come, with as much coolness and 
wisdom as he might be able to command. 

On Sunday it rained steadily and few men were seen 
out of doors. Had they been sought for, however, they 
would have been found gathered in groups at the 
boarding-houses or cottages in the valley and village, 
while the more boisterous ones had found entrance 
through back-doors into the saloons with which the 
village was filled. Thus the day passed very quietly, and, 
to all outward appearance, without unusual happenings. 

Monday morning brought clearing skies and fresh, 
westerly winds. The seven o'clock whistle had a sharp, 
almost defiant ring to it, as it signalled the hour for the 
day shift to go on. The white steam was whirled by 
the wind in puffs and eddies from its brazen throat, and 
the whole air seemed angry and menacing. 

The whistle had blown, but no men were seen around 
the shaft-houses. In the great stone engine-house, 
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where the finest of modern machinery had but recently 
been put in commission, the huge drums, around which 
the steel hoisting cables were \Vound, stood motionless. 
The cables themselves lay loose and limp over the long 
lines of pulley-stands that carried them to the shafts, 
and the heavy skips were hung to the brace over the 
dumps. In the boiler-house, the fires were banked, and 
only a thin, feathery line of steam lifted slightly from 
its seat the safety valve which controlled this fighting 
demon, and kept it from scattering death and desolation 
around. 

All was as still and silent as on the Sunday that had 
just passed. Hayden went early to his office, and on 
the way he noticed the idle machinery, and the absence 
of the men from the works. It caused him no sur- 
prise, but he felt that the crisis had come, and that his 
capacity and fitness for the position he had assumed 
would now be put to the test. And, strangely enough 
perhaps, now that the issue had been made, which he 
knew he had done nothing to precipitate, all his former 
nervousness and solicitude left him, and he felt that his 
brain was clear to act, and that he had the courage to 
meet any emergency that might arise. 

He waited at his office for the arrival of the captain, 
who, he felt sure, would come to report to him, as soon 
as he had made himself acquainted with the exact situa- 
tion of affairs. About nine o'clock the captain came in, 
vexed and out of patience. 

" Well," said Hayden, " you don't seem to be lively 
about the mine this morning." 
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" The men are fools ! " replied the captain, in his 
quick, impetuous way. 

" What do they want? " asked Hayden. 

"Well, it 's hard to tell," replied the captain. *' I 'm sure 
I don't know, and I doubt if they know themselves." 

" Are there any men at work? " 

" No miners," said the captain ; " the laborers came 
out, but when they found the miners had quit, they 
had a mind to go home too; but I finally got them 
underground and the landers are in their places. They 
have n*t done any hoisting yet though, and of course 
if the miners stay out, there will be nothing left to hoist 
after a few days." 

*'Did none of the miners come out, Captain?" 

"There were a few hanging around the changing- 
house, but they refused to go to work." 

" Did you ask them what their grievance was, or what 
they wanted ? " 

" Yes, and they said they had no grievance, so far as 
they ' knawed ' of, but they wanted more wages. I asked 
who was leading them in this thing, and why they did n*t 
come out like men and say what they wanted. They 
said they ' b'leeved ' Dick Jeffrey was drawing up resolu- 
tions, which they were going to bring to you." 

" What ! Dick Jeffrey, the local preacher? " 

" Yes, Dick Jeffrey, the local preacher. I never did 
have any respect for his preaching, but I always thought 
he was an honest, decent fellow, with only just brains 
enough to beat a drill, and shout, 'Amen,' at prayer 
meetings," answered the captain. 
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** Well, I am sorry Dick has got drawn into this. I 
am afraid it does show that he has n't any surplus of 
brains. I can never concede a raise of wages to men 
who are on strike; and, as a fact, I think we cannot do 
it anyway. They were advanced, you know, in the 
spring, and there has been no rise in the price of metal ; 
on the contrary, the copper market is dull and sagging. 
I think the contract miners are making good wages, and 
the company-account rates are higher, I believe, than 
ever before. What were the average rates for last 
month? Do you remember, Captain?" 

"The contract miners averaged seventy-two dollars 
and a half, and the company-account miners were paid 
two dollars and a half a day." 

"We certainly cannot exceed those rates, and the 
men will have to go back at their present wages, or take 
their settlements," said Hayden. 

" By gill, they shall not get another cent if we have 
to pay off every man in the mine ! " rejoined the cap- 
tain, striking his fist on the table by way of emphasis. 

"Yes, you are undoubtedly right, Captain, but we 
shall have to try and get them back into the traces 
again without a general settlement, which would be bad 
both for them and for us." 

" If it were not for stopping the mine, I should be 
glad to see them lose a month's wages," exclaimed the 
captain, whose indignation was still high. 

Shortly before noon Dick Jeffrey and his committee 
appeared at the office. Hayden received them politely 
and asked them all to be seated. Then he inquired the 
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nature of their errand with him. Dick Jeffrey was bfg 
and burly. His face was broad, his features large and 
coarse, and his skin oily. To delicacy of feeling and all 
the finer senses he was a stranger. His instincts were 
low, and his great, bellowing voice sounded more like 
that of an animal than of a man. 

Of the committee Dick was the self-constituted chair- 
man. The other members were quiet and inoffensive in 
their manners, and modestly took the seats offered them 
and kept silence. Dick at once proceeded to say, in 
his deepest, harshest tones, that the men were on strike 
for higher wages, and that they wanted ten dollars a 
month more all round, contract and company 'count. 

Hayden asked him if he did not know that the men 
had received a large raise in the spring? 

Yes, he knew that they had been raised in the spring, 
but it had n't been enough. 

He was then asked if he did not know there had been 
no advance in the price of copper since then, but that 
on the contrary it was somewhat less, and that the 
market was dull? 

'* Naw," he replied, he did not " knaw nothin' about 
that," — all he "knaw'd" was, they "wasn't gettin' 
enough money," and they was ** bound to have that 
raise." 

It was apparent to Hayden that it was useless to argue 
or discuss the matter with Dick, so he quietly explained 
to the other men that the company's earnings would 
not admit of any raise of wages at this time ; but that, 
were it otherwise, he could not grant it to men who 
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were on strike, for he regarded them as not in the 
employ of the company. He requested them to return 
at once to their work at the present rate of wages, or 
to take their settlements, which they could have 
immediately. 

Dick seemed nonplussed at this. His great stupid 
face looked more stupid than ever, and his expression- 
less eyes gazed blankly at Hayden as though he were 
helplessly striving to fathom the meaning of what he 
was saying. Apparently it was with little success, for 
as the other men rose to go he started too, saying in a 
half-dazed sort of way, "Well, boys, shall us belong 
goin' now?" 

After they had left the office, the captain said, 
"That old devil, he don't understand half you said, 
but he '11 make trouble ; I could see that in his stupid 
eye. He '11 work it out to-night, and you '11 hear from 
him to-morrow." 

The hoisting had gone on slowly through the day. 
The men lacked interest in their work, and they were 
keenly alive to what might be done by the strikers. 
They shovelled slowly, and in the levels and at the 
shafts cars stood still that the men might talk with one 
another and inquire if any new developments had taken 
place. 

The next morning the laborers were out again, and 
the hoisting commenced as usual. The men had evi- 
dently determined either to take no part in the strike, 
or at least to await the result of the issue made by the 
miners, before making any move in their own behalf. 
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Thus iar the miners seemed to have made no effort to 
get them to join the strike. 

About the middle of the forenoon, Dick again ap- 
peared at the office with his committee, followed by 
about one hundred of the striking miners. The men 
waited outside for the report of their delegates; and 
they were not kept waiting long. 

The members of the committee looked sober and 
seemed less hopeful than on the day before. Dick was 
surly, and his manner almost insolent. He repeated his 
demand for " more pay for the miners," and wanted to 
" knaw if Mas'r Hayden " was " goin' to 'low it." 

Hayden answered him decidedly that it could not be 
allowed, and again requested them to return to work or 
take their settlements. 

Dick replied that that was all they wanted to " knaw," 
and the committee again left the office. Outside, on 
the little hill overlooking the mine, the crowd of miners 
was still waiting. It did not by any means embrace all 
of the men who had left their work, but only the more 
turbulent ones, who were ready to follow Dick to acts of 
intimidation, and perhaps violence, if that seemed neces- 
sary to accomplish their ends. By far the greater num- 
ber of them preferred, for the present at least, to remain 
quietly at their homes or boarding-houses, awaiting 
peaceably the outcome of the action that Dick and his 
committee might inaugurate. 

Having left the office, the latter went immediately to 
the group, which pressed forward a little as they ap- 
proached, and eagerly gathered about them. 
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** What did 'ee say? " called out a dozen voices at once. 

" Damme, boys, what do 'ee think 'ee said ? " answered 
Dick. 

" Dunno, dunno, boy, tell un, tell un, Dick." 

** Well, then, hark 'ee, boys. Theere 's no more pay 
for 'ee. 'Ee says us no more b'long working for *ee ; 
so us can take 'er settlements." 

At this, a great shout, resembling a howl, went up 
from the crowd. This encouraged Dick, and he shouted 
back to therii, " In upon er landers, in upon er landers, 
boys ; stop er skips, stop er skips ! " 

With this the whole crowd started for the shaft-houses. 
Reaching the nearest one, they/ound the skip coming 
up. They waited until it had reached the dump, and 
then Dick hailed the lander. " Hang up that skip ! " 
said he. 

The lander paid no attention to him, and signalled to 
lower away, but a few well-directed stones from the 
crowd made him reconsider his determination, and he 
promptly reversed his signal, drew back the skip, and 
hung it up in the shaft-house. This process was re- 
peated at each of the other shafts, and then the men 
proceeded to the engine-house, and compelled the en- 
gineer to stop the engines. Having done this, they 
waited around for a time, long enough to see that the 
engineers and landers were not likely to disobey their 
mandates, and then gradually broke up into groups, and 
finally disappeared in the direction of the village and the 
various boarding-houses. 

** You '11 hear no more from them to-day, and possibly 
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not for several days," said the captain, " but they '11 keep 
a sharp watch to see that nobody goes to work, and 
probably expect in that way to bring you to terms in a 
short time." 

For the next few days things were very quiet around 
the mine. A few men hung about the engine and shaft- 
houses to see that no effort was made on the part of any 
of the force to go back to their work. Every morning 
miners and laborers would appear at the changing-house 

— men who desired to work, and deprecated the strike 

— to see if there had been any change in the situation, or 
if a settlement with the strikers had been reached, by 
which they could again return to their labors. And 
every morning the captains urged these men to go back 
to their work and to pay no attention to what the strikers 
might do or say. But some were afraid of violence, 
though by far the greater number dreaded the odium of 
being the first to " give in," and of being classed among 
the sympathizers with the company and the opponents 
of their fellow workmen. 

Dick himself spent most of his time in the saloons, 
where he found plenty of associates, whom he harangued 
continually on the greed and oppression of the company, 
and the necessity of asserting their rights and compel- 
ling the grasping corporation to share with them the 
profits of their industry, even though they should be 
obliged to resort to measures that would force a conces- 
sion to their demands. By such means did he seek to 
prepare his followers for the next and more radical step 
in the carrying out of his programme. 
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Thus passed the first week of the strike. After a 
week of idleness, there was a still stronger desire on the 
part of the more thoughtful and reasonable men to re- 
turn to their work, but as yet, although the captains 
were persistent in their efforts to induce them to do so, 
there were none found with courage sufficient to lead in 
the movement The stigma of being looked upon by 
their fellows as traitors to them and their cause was the 
one thing which all dreaded above every other, though 
ordinarily they were not lacking in personal courage. 

On the other hand, the real strikers, disappointed and 
exasperated by a week of failure, were beginning to talk 
among themselves of compulsion and of summary treat- 
ment, if any of the men should dare to disobey their 
edict and return to work. It was beginning to be hinted 
that the company might suffer heavy loss, though in 
what way was not made clear, if they did not soon ac- 
cede to the demands of Dick's committee. Dick — as 
his name would indicate — was a Cornishman, and at 
that time the Cornish were largely in the ascendancy 
among the miners, the Irish constituting but a small 
minority. It could not be expected that any feeling of 
special- friendliness would exist between the Cornish and 
Irish people ; in fact, quarrels among them were frequent, 
and a standing warfare was prevented only by the fact 
that the two sides were so hopelessly ill matched in 
numbers. In this affair the Irish had taken no active 
part. They were willing enough to share the benefits 
that might accrue to them as well as to the others if the 
strike should succeed, but they were also quite ready to 
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return to work on the old terms if it should turn out 
otherwise ; and they would at the same time derive no 
little satisfaction from witnessing the discomfiture of 
their enemies, whom, however, they wished to avoid an- 
tagonizing openly, as they fully realized that their num- 
bers were wholly inadequate to enable them to win in a 
general fight No one who knows him will ever doubt 
the valor of the Irishman, and probably, had they been 
not less than one to two, they would not have hesitated ; 
but one to four was a different matter, and made even 
the boldest of them pause. Therefore at present the 
Irishmen occupied a neutral position. 

But few of the Germans were miners ; most of their 
number were laborers, either underground or on the sur- 
face. For the most part thrifty and industrious, they 
were not in sympathy with the strikers, and were idle 
only through compulsion. 

It was ten o'clock on the Monday evening of the 
second week of the strike. A light shining from the 
windows of his private room at the office indicated that 
the superintendent was still at his desk. At that hour a 
man approached stealthily and knocked lightly at his 
door. Upon his response, *'Come in," the man cautiously 
opened the door and entered. Hayden, turning from 
his writing to see who his visitor might be, was surprised 
to behold his old friend Peter Steinbach. He greeted 
him cordially, though perhaps with some surprise in his 
tones ; for such a visit was certainly unusual. His first 
thought was that the German must again be in trouble 
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concerning his family; but then he remembered that 
Peter had recently succeeded in bringing his wife and 
children to him from across the water, and they were 
now all comfortably living in one of the little cottages in 
the valley, and were, two days before at all events, quite 
well and happy. He had himself ascertained that, when 
passing the door of their humble home. 

** Well, Peter, what 's up? Any of the children fallen 
into the well? Your wife is not ill, I hope? '* 

"No, no. Mister Hayden, mein frau and mein kinder 
pees all ferry veil, I tank Gott, — and I tanks you too for 
dot. Mister Hayden. I don't know vot ever mein leetle 
family do, but for you pees so good to me dot time, 
Mister Hayden." 

" Oh, never mind that ! " said Hayden laughingly. 
" But what is the matter now? Can I do anything for 
you to-night, Peter ? " 

" Veil," said Peter, speaking low, and looking care- 
fully at the windows to see that the shades were closely 
drawn, " there pees some tings I vants to tell you. I no 
likes dot man Dick Sheffrey. He pees von bad man, 
von ferry bad man. Mister Hayden. He pees von tyfil. 
He pees cunning like von tam fox. He tells von lot 
fellers dey put sand in de engine guides and in de oil 
cans ; and den he tells some nodder feller, he trow sticks 
powder in de rock-piles, and ven de car she dumps rock 
on dem, she blow all to 'ell. Oh, Dick, he tam bad 
man! Den, Mister Hayden," and now Peter came a 
little nearer, and spoke almost in whispers, " den he tell 
some more feller he tinks it be tam goot ting mit some- 
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body shoot Mister Hayden. He say de mens, dey never 
gets nottings vile Mister Hayden pees here. Ven dese 
fellers dey try do dose tings, den Dick he say, he knows 
nottings 'bout all dot. He vonders vot for dem men 
tinks, ven dey do dot. Oh, Dick, he try be ferry sly, 
like von big tarn fox ! I tinks you shoust look out ferry 
sharp. Mister Hayden, and no go valking 'bout in de 
night time, and haf some goot vatchman, dey looks all 
'bout, and vatch dem fellers. You no tell anybody I 
tell you dem tings. Mister Hayden. Dem fellers kill me 
for dot." 

Hayden had listened attentively to all that Peter said, 
and his face had grown thoughtful and grave as the 
German proceeded with his narration. He did not fear 
personal violence for himself, for he realized that Dick 
was a coward, and that it was not at all likely that his 
followers would resort to any such measures. He felt, 
however, that there might be danger of their doing dam- 
age to property, especially if, as Peter had intimated, they 
should attempt to explode dynamite near any of the 
buildings. He believed though that such a thing would 
not be attempted, as the strikers must surely know that, 
in any such event, the lives of the men themselves would 
be endangered. 

He thanked Peter heartily for the information he had 
brought, and promised him that it should be held in 
strictest confidence. And with this assurance the latter 
took his departure in the same quiet, stealthy manner 
in which he had come, and went back to his home. 

For some time Hayden sat at his desk, thinking upon 
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what he had been told. Then he rose and went out, 
locking the door of the office behind him. It was about 
eleven o'clock, and with no other weapon than a stout 
hickory walking-stick in his hand, he started for the 
mine. He proceeded at once to the little building which 
served the double purpose of office and changing-house 
for the captains. Here he found Captain Vivian. 

" Well, Captain, how are matters shaping? Any new 
developments to-night?" 

** No, nothing really of any importance, though it *s 
best to be on the lookout for them, for you never can 
tell just what those fellows will take it into their heads 
to do. Dick is a mean rascal, and is very likely to put 
some of them up to mischief, though he *s a big coward 
himself, and if anything bad is done, you may be sure 
he *11 not be found in it. But he 's got some bad men 
with him, I think, from all I can learn. There is one 
fellow that has been two years in state prison, and an- 
other one who led the strike at the Arctic five years 
ago. They said he was mixed up in the killing of an 
Irishman at that time, though I believe they could never 
get evidence to prove it against him." 

" How many night watchmen have you on ? " asked 
Hayden. 

" I doubled the watch right away when the miners 
struck, and to-night I put on six more men. I think 
every place is well guarded." 

Hayden thereupon repeated to the captain what Peter 
had told him. The captain seemed not to be surprised, 
and said he had been told about the same thing by 
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some of the other men. He did not believe they would 
attempt to take lives or do any damage to property, for 
although there were perhaps a few men bad enough to 
do anything, the great mass of them were quiet and 
orderly, and utterly opposed to anything of that sort. 
Still, it was necessary to watch them very closely and 
that, he thought, he was doing. He felt more afraid of 
their setting fire to some of the buildings than of any- 
thing else, as that could easily be done, and there would 
be little or no danger of any loss of life attending it, 
while the damage to property might be very great. 

The night was still and starlit, though there was no 
moon. Absolute quiet prevailed about the shaft-houses, 
and there was no appearance of disorder or disturbance 
in any direction. Hayden remained conversing with 
the captain, and quietly smoking his cigar, until twelve 
o'clock. Then he said, 

'*Let us take a stroll around the shaft-houses and up 
into the rock-house before we go home." 

"All right," answered the captain, " I want to do that 
too ; " and they started out together. 

They encountered no one but the watchmen, one of 
whom they found on duty at each shaft-house. They 
saluted each man as they passed, usually asking him if 
all was quiet about, and invariably receiving the answer, 
"Yes, Cap'n," or " Yes, Cap'n, nothin' stirrin', so far 's I 
can make out." 

In this way they passed several of the shaft-houses. 
The rock-house was a building constructed to receive 
the machine-breakers, and to handle in large quantities 
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the rock now beginning to be taken from the new con- 
glomerate belt. The dump-cars from the shafts led in 
to it, and the rock, after passing through the breakers, 
was drawn from bins into the cars below, to be trans- 
ported to the stamp-mills for final treatment. 

Hayden and the captain approached by way of the 
railway track running into the covered way that led 
under the shutes from the bins. It was quite dark here, 
only a faint gleam of starlight from each end of the shed 
serving to guide them. They picked their way carefully, 
but familiarity with the place enabled them to proceed 
without much difficulty. They had passed through 
about half the length of the building, when the captain 
suddenly stopped, saying in a whisper, as he did so, 

" Hist ! I thought I heard a noise in the rock-house ; 
stand still a bit." 

Both men stood perfectly still and listened. Soon 
they heard another sound, as though a rock had been 
displaced in the pile and had fallen against another ; or 
as though some one was climbing up or down the pile, 
but very carefully as if to avoid noise. 

" There is some one up there on the rock-pile," said 
the captain, ** and he 's not there for any good, either." 

Hayden thought of Peter's warning, and wondered 
if it could indeed be possible that the men would try 
to execute such a threat as had been repeated to him. 
Just then a sudden ray of light flashed upon their vision, 
as though coming from a dark lantern which had for 
a moment been turned that way and then concealed 
again. Immediately following the flash of light they 
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heard footsteps pass cautiously, but quickly, out 
through the end of the building in the direction they 
were themselves going. 

" By gill ! " said the captain, " there 's mischief going 
on there. That fellow *s been up to some deviltry, sure ! 
Have you got your revolver?" 

** No," replied Hayden, " but I Ve got my stick, that 's 
all I want, and I 'd advise you not to think of using your 
revolver." 

" Come, then," said the captain ; " we can get the 
watchman outside, and we may be able to catch the 
devil yet." 

They were hastening as fast as the darkness and the 
rough way would permit, when their progress was again 
arrested by another sound ; this time at the other end 
of the building, and at a considerable distance behind 
them. Again they stopped and stood listening. In 
addition to the sound of footsteps, there seemed to be 
voices, or at least a voice. It soon became apparent 
that the man was talking to himself. As he advanced 
toward the centre of the building he was coming nearer 
to them, and his words began to be distinguishable. At 
first they seemed to be spoken to himself, and sounded 
like a man grumbling impatiently. Then, as though 
waxing wrathful, he began to speak louder. The two 
men kept very quiet, striving to catch the words of the 
speaker. 

" Bad 'cess to the loikes o' ye, Dick Jeffrey, and the 
bloody varmints yees have wid ye. Ah, ye bloody 
butchers, ye ! — ye 'd like to blow up de rock-house, 
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would ye, — ye dirty miserable spalpeens of the divil, 
yees ! But ye can't fool Mike, damn yer dirty hearts ! 
I know just how many shticks of powder ye shtole, ye 
lousy thief, ye, for did n't I see ye take thim from Dinney 
Terrill's box ; for sure ye musht shteal frum an Oirish- 
man, ye rattlin* blatherskite, ye ! It was just six shticks 
ye took, and I know where ye put thim all, ye damned 
turtle, for did n't I see ye crawlin' up over the pile, like 
the vile shnake that ye are ! Be gorry, I '11 have thim 
all, and I '11 be damned if I wud n't like to blow your 
dirty carcass to the divil wid 'em ! But ye '11 take mighty 
good care that I niver get near ye, — ye cowardly dog, 
ye ! Ye 'd run like a cat, and bellow like a calf, if a 
lighted fire-cracker got near ye, even ! " 

** Why, great Scott ! " exclaimed the captain, " that 's 
Mike ! It 's Mike Shuckroo's voice as sure as I 'm liv- 
ing ! What on earth can he be up to ! He has surely 
got on to something. Let 's go around and head him 
off. There 's no harm in Mike, you know, and I 'm 
not sure but he would catch a rascal sooner than any 
other fellow I know of." 

They walked on through the shed, and up around to 
the farther end of the rock-house, just in time to see 
Mike emerging from the dark building. He was still 
talking to himself, but in a rather more subdued tone 
than before. 

" Ah, ha, me boy ! " he was saying, " ye did n't fool 
Mike that time, did ye, ye low-lived scoundrel? I've 
got thim all, six of thim, ye murderin' villain, and they 're 
as purty shticks as ye 'd iver want to put fuse to, ye 
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blackguard ! The furst car that 'ud be doomped on 
thim, they 'd blow the old rock-house to smithereens ! 
Oh, ye black-hearted old sinner ! if I just had ye straddle 
thim six shticks, I 'd like to be the man to put fuse to 
thim, and blow yer old bones to the divil, — by the 
saints, I wud thin ! " 

But Mike's soliloquy was suddenly cut short by the 
appearance of the two men. At sight of them he im- 
mediately ceased speaking and began to whistle. This 
he did vigorously, with his eyes half closed, his head 
thrown back, and keeping time with his hands, drum- 
ming on the air, for want of anything more tangible to 
strike against. 

The captain could not help laughing, and Hayden, 
too, was greatly amused. 

" Halloo, Mike, what on earth are you prowling about 
the rock-house in the middle of the night for? " 

" Begorry, Captain, dear, ye may well say that; I 'm 
afther thim divils ! " 

"What devils? What do you mean, Mike? What 
have you been doing here?" 

" I Ve bin dhrawing the charge, Captain, dear." 

** Drawing the charge ! What do you mean, you 
rascal, you ? " 

** Indade, it's no rascal I am, for sure, Captain; but 
thim divils of Dick's, — sure they wud blow up the rock- 
house, they wud, and I dhrew the charge for thim, and 
here it is. Captain, dear, six as purty shticks of powder 
as iver ye 'd wish to put fuse to ! " And Mike drew 
from underneath his blouse the six sticks of dynamite 
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that he had picked off the pile of rock where they had 
just been left by Jeffrey's rascally lieutenant, 

Hayden and the captain stood aghast at this devilish 
attempt on the part of the strikers to be revenged for 
wrongs which had no existence except in their own 
excited and vindictive imaginations. 

" Well, Mike, lad, you 're an old trump ! You Ve 
probably saved the rock-house from being blown up, 
and maybe the lives of some of the men too. Take the 
powder .to the captains' changing-house, and give it to 
Captain Wick, — he 's there now ; and I '11 remember it 
too, Mike. There are not many men on the mine who 
would have done what you have. By gill ! " he added, 
'* I don't believe there is another one ! " 

** Begorry, ye 're a gintleman. Captain, and long life 
to ye ! " 

" Mike, it 's a brave deed you have done, and you shall 
be rewarded for it," said Hayden. 

" Och, bedad, an it 's not brave for that, I am, Mister 
Hayden, but I 'd loike to be even with thim divils ; but 
it 's a gintleman ye are, too, and long life to ye ! May 
the saints defind ye ! " And Mike placed the powder 
in his hat and started off for the captains' changing- 
house bareheaded and whistling. 

Hayden and the captain went to see that the watch- 
men were alert, and in their places. They detailed four 
more men to be stationed about the rock-house, for it 
was evident that the vigilance of the two on guard there 
had been easily eluded. They also increased the guard 
at the engine-house, and made sure that all its doors 
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and windows were securely fastened. Then they walked 
home together. 

" This is beginning to have a nasty look, " said Hayden 
to his companion as they parted for the night, " and we 
must manage if possible to end the affair at once. 
These men have rendered themselves liable to prosecu- 
tion. They are amenable to the law, and I think we 
have witnesses enough to convict them. I intend to 
move in the matter at once." 

" I am glad of it," said the captain ; ** the sooner we 
take them now, the better." 

For three days Hayden was busy quietly getting 
together his witnesses, and preparing a list of the names 
of the men who had been most active in driving the 
landers from the shaft-houses, and in compelling the 
engineers to stop the machinery. He found it impos- 
sible to identify the man who had placed the dynamite 
in the rock-house, owing to the darkness, and to the 
fact that Mike had been the only person who had seen 
any one there. That worthy affirmed most positively 
that he knew the man, and gave the name of the "jail 
bird " whom the captain had already mentioned to 
Hayden, There was little doubt that Mike had hit 
upon the right individual, but as Hayden realized that 
such evidence as he could give would have small weight 
with judge and jury, he reluctantly passed him by. 

During the remainder of the week, the location was 
very quiet. But few men were seen about the mine; 
the majority of them had made up their minds to wait 
patiently until the matter should be decided for them, 
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and were ready to resume work whenever leaders were 
found with courage enough to go ahead. By Friday, 
Hayden had perfected his plans and knew the men he 
wanted. They were Dick Jeffrey and five others who 
had been most active in forcing the landers and the 
engineers to quit their posts, and by threats and in- 
timidation had prevented them from returning to work, 
as well as several of the miners who had expressed a 
willingness to return. One of them was a German, one 
an Irishman, while Dick and the other three were 
Cornish. 

Late that night these men were quietly arrested and 
taken at once to Ogima. They were arraigned for 
forcibly preventing certain men from pursuing their 
lawful vocation and labor. The evidence against them 
was full and conclusive ; and they were convicted and 
sentenced to fines and imprisonment for various terms 
in the county jail. Dick, in default of money with 
which to pay his fine, was obliged to work it out in jail. 
He assumed the r6le of a persecuted martyr, asserted 
his entire innocence of any wrong-doing, and was loud 
in prayer and pious ejaculations whenever he thought 
his voice could be heard by others. At the expiration 
of their terms the men all left the region and were not 
heard of afterwards. About a score of other men, more 
or less identified with the trouble, also left the country, 
and with them the two rascals alluded to by the captain. 

Thus the strike came to an end. It had never been 
entered into with any heartiness by most of the men, 
who were only too glad to resume their work, so soon 
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as it seemed safe for them to do so. The arrest of their 
leaders and the flight of the others left them nothing to 
fear, and they began at once to signify their desire to 
return to work. 

On Sunday the captain sent word to the different 
boarding-houses that he expected all the men to be in 
their places at whistle call in the morning, and that those 
who did not appear would be promptly discharged. 
Consequently, on Monday morning the whole force was 
punctually on hand, and work above and below ground 
began again as usual. The men went to their work in 
the best of spirits, and with a heartiness that indicated 
the satisfaction and relief with which they welcomed the 
end of the strike. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE FIRE IN THE MINE 

THE great mine had, as it were, been born again. 
It had risen anew from the wreck of its former 
self, and had already taken on proportions far 
beyond any it had ever known before. The two new 
shafts in the conglomerate belt had been equipped and 
were in commission. Four of the best shafts at the old 
mine had been enlarged and remodelled, and were fitted 
with hoisting apparatus of the most improved descrip- 
tion. From these, at different levels, cross-cuts had 
been driven to the conglomerate, and hoisting from 
that belt had been begun through them. The great 
stamp-mill at the river had been completed, the railway 
to it was finished, and everything was ready to produce 
in large quantities whatever the rock from this remark- 
able belt might yield. There were sceptics who sneered 
at all this preparation, and who continued to predict 
failure for the mine, and ruin for its too credulous stock- 
holders. But of these pessimistic croakers Hayden 
surely was not one. Already a run of a few days at 
the mill, with all heads fully supplied with rock from thfe 
new belt, had demonstrated beyond even his most san- 
guine hopes the value and richness of the newly found 
deposit. The enterprise had passed quite beyond the 
experimental stage, and was now a great established 
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industry, to be conducted with intelligence, ability, 
and skill; and from it, in such case, princely returns 
were sure to follow. Of this he was positively sure. 
He knew that his fortune was made, and that he was 
rich to a degree that ought to satisfy the craving of any 
reasonable man. He could also see that in the manage- 
ment of this great business, with its rapidly developing 
possibilities — its inevitable growth and enlargement, 
to be continued through many years — there was scope 
for the ambition of any man, and an opportunity to 
acquire a reputation which might extend far beyond 
the confines of the circumscribed field within which his 
energies were put forth. 

It was at the close of an unusually busy day, as the 
superintendent sat in his office, looking from his window 
at the new, massive buildings which had so recently 
been erected, that these thoughts passed through his 
mind. It was the hour between the changing of the 
shifts, from six to seven, — the short interval when 
activities cease, and when quiet prevails in the noisy 
engine-room, and the big, rude skips with their ponder- 
ous loads no longer rumble through the long, dark 
shafts. The clerks had also finished their labors, and he 
was alone in the office. 

He looked at his watch; it was ten minutes before 
seven. The whistle would blow and the night shift go 
on at seven. He thought he would go to the mine 
and watch the men as they came on, to see if the gangs 
were full; for he was anxious now that the hoisting 
should be crowded to its fullest capacity. But he 
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seemed in no haste to move^ and still he sat there. 
Suddenly the whistle sounded. At the first blast he 
started up, for it was ahead of time, he knew, and it was 
not the regular call to work, but a signal that always 
caused him a shock. 

The blasts came short and sharp, and continued in 
quick succession. It was the fire alarm; and now, 
thoroughly aroused, he snatched his hat and bolted out 
of the door. Hastily his eye glanced over the long 
row of buildings at the mine, but it failed to detect any 
fire or evidence thereof. Then he scanned them back 
again, letting his eye rest longer on each particular 
structure ; and from out of one of the shaft-houses he 
noticed that a volume of smoke was rolling. In a 
moment he saw small puffs of smoke escaping from the 
adjoining house. He waited for nothing more, but ran 
with all his speed to the shaft first mentioned, whither 
the men were now flocking in large numbers. At first 
sight of the smoking buildings there came a great sink- 
ing at his heart He fully realized what it might mean, 
not only in destruction of property and the entire 
stoppage of all mining operations, but a fearful loss 
of life if the men were not instantly warned of their 
danger, and speedily rescued from the terrible trap in 
which they were caged. 

Captain Vivian was already at the shaft's mouth, with 
Captain Richards and Captain Wick, the latter ready to 
go down with the men, as he was on the night shift that 
week. Captain Richards was but just off duty, and had 
rushed down from his supper table at the first sound of 
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the alarm. At that hour, between the changing of 
shifts, the mine had fewer men in it than at any other 
time during the working week. The men working in 
shafts and drifts were usually worked on eight-hour 
shifts ; they ** relieved in place," as it was termed, that 
is, one set remained at their work until another arrived 
to take it up. These men would be the only ones in 
the mine at this time, with the exception of odd gangs 
which might have been set to repairing shafts or tracks 
while they were temporarily not in use. 

Hayden pushed his way through the crowd directly 
to Captain Vivian's side, but as the captain was giving 
hurried and urgent orders to the men, he forbore to 
interrupt him until he had ended his instructions. Then 
he asked quickly, "Have all the men been warned? 
How many are down ? What have you done. Captain ? 
Where is the fire? Has it been located yet?" These 
questions he put rapidly one after the other, without 
giving the captain time to answer either before putting 
the next. 

*' All we know about the fire," said the captain, " is 
what we have got from the oiler, and the sumpman who 
has just come up. The oiler said, that when he passed 
through number one shaft-house a half-hour ago, he 
thought he smelled smoke ; but he looked all round, and 
could see no fire nor smoke, so he went on. When he 
came back he was sure there was wood smoke com- 
ing up the shaft, and he gave the alarm to the engineer, 
and came to the changing-house and told Captain Wick. 
The sumpman has just come up, and he says number 
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one shaft is on fire between the ninth and tenth levels. 
Fortunately there were no men at work in the bottom of 
number one, for the timbermen have been all the week 
repairing that shaft. Pat says he told all the men in 
the openings east of the shaft, and then he came up. 
The man-engine is still running, and I have sent orders 
to the engineer not to stop it, but keep it running until 
he has further instructions from me." 

" But these men must be got out at all hazards, im- 
mediately," said Hayden. " It is not at all certain that 
they will pay any attention to what Pat told them, or if 
they do, they may take their own time for it, and be 
caught and overcome by the gases. The fire is making 
headway, and the gas will begin to settle soon, or the 
smoke will fill the shafts and stifle them as they come 
up. The men do not realize their danger." 

" I have just sent Captain Wick and Captain Richards, 
with three men each, to go down numbers four and five 
in the skips, and see that every man is got out. The 
skips will take them right to the bottom first ; then take 
them up from level to level when they signal. I am 
very sure that four and five shafts are clear, as well as 
the man-engine shaft. For as long as number one is 
left open, it makes such a strong draft upward, that it 
pulls everything that way But we have got to close it 
soon, or it will burn to the surface, destroy the shaft, 
and fire the buildings." 

"True enough, Captain, every shaft ought to be 
closed immediately, but it is impossible to do so, or to 
close number one even, until every man is out. But 
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are there no men working to the west of number one ? 
Have they been warned? " 

" I think they are up," replied the captain. " The 
number two shaft men I know are, for one of them was 
taken sick, and the whole shift quit and came up early 
with him. There are only two drifts working there — 
those on the twelfth level — and Pat says they must 
have found out about the fire, as he saw them come 
out They climbed to the surface on the ladders at 
number two." 

" But we must be sure of that, Captain. It 's strange 
they have not reported if they came up. They may not 
all have come, even if some have. There is more or less 
of smoke getting up number two, and it may be bad in 
the shaft. It is quite possible that they might have been 
overcome in trying to get out that way. Send some 
men at once to hunt them up, and find out the exact 
facts about them all. It 's time some of these other men 
were getting to the surface. Have none of them 
appeared yet?" 

The captain immediately set about executing his in- 
structions. Meanwhile the smoke rolling out from the 
shaft's mouth was getting hotter and more dense ; and 
the crowd around it had increased until it embraced 
the entire force of men and boys who were able to 
reach the spot. The women, too, were there. The 
cabins in the valley and the smarter little houses in 
the village, — all were deserted, and their inmates were 
seen pressing up to the smoking crater, on which all 
eyes and thoughts were centred. There were anxious 
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faces and some tearful ones among the women, for as 
yet there were many men away down in the depths of 
the dark mine where the fierce fires were raging. 

Leaving a guard of men at the shaft that was on fire, 
Hayden and the captain went to the man-engine. The 
great ponderous bobs were slowly rolling back and 
forth in their deep, slimy pits, and the long, clumsy 
rods, with their alternating motion, were lazily travel- 
ling up and down the narrow shaft, as the two men 
entered the house. The stale, powder-smoked air, 
heavy and dank, with its fetid smell, rose sluggishly 
from the open shaft. The moisture condensed on the 
sides and ceiling of the rude building, and fell in great 
drops on the rough floor, where grit and grime, clay 
and candle ends, combined with it to form a thin layer 
of nasty, slippery, ill-smelling mud. 

The place was empty, and but for the pat^ pat of the 
dripping water, and the low, dull groaning of the huge 
machines, was void of sound and of life. They peered 
anxiously down into the steamy, odorous shaft, but 
could see only the thin, foggy vapors that penetrated 
their nostrils, and the darkness, thick and murky, that 
stretched away down the long, narrow passage. 

Hayden walked impatiently back and forth over the 
slippery floor. "I do not understand this delay," he 
said ; " the first of these men ought to have reached the 
surface before this, if they had started when Pat warned 
them, for that was now three-quarters of an hour ago. 
I am afraid the gas is getting down. The men from 
number three would be very close to it, and I am afraid 
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they may have got caught trying to get back to this 
shaft" 

" I do not think so," replied the captain, " for they 
were near enough to detect the smell of smoke before 
the gases would harm them, and if Pat had warned 
them, they would start on the first evidence they got of 
it. It is pretty certain that none of them left at once, 
but I think you will see the number two men first. All 
old miners know enough about fire in the mine to be 
afraid of it ; and these men are nearly all of them experi- 
enced, and even if they doubted Pat's word, would be 
sure to find out whether he had told them the truth 
or not" 

" But is there not danger of the smoke being carried 
over into this shaft, even though the gas does not settle 
this way?" 

" No," answered the captain, " not while number one 
is open and burning so strongly. The drafts are all 
that way. Numbers four and five are downcast shafts 
anyway, and though this is an upcast, I noticed it was 
almost stationary when we came in, and now the draft 
has turned and is pulling down. They will be all right 
in the shaft, I am sure." 

A noise outside attracted their attention, and looking 
through the window, they discovered that many of the 
men and women had followed them, and were pressing 
about the building. The women whose husbands were 
still in the mine were in the lead, and were becoming 
more anxious and excited. Most of them were weeping, 
and some were gesticulating and talking wildly. 
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Hayden stepped back and again looked down the 
shaft. He saw that the sh'ght draft was downward, and 
that the vapors had cleared away, enabling him to see 
much farther down than when he had first come in. 
He watched for some time the steadily moving rods, 
and at length, far down on the tracks, a faint glow of light 
appeared. With each stroke of the long timbers it grew 
brighter and brighter, until the light of a candle stuck 
on the hard hat of a miner glowed like a dull, red star 
in the thick darkness. Then, as the rod moved upwards 
again, another appeared, and then another, until soon 
there was a long line of these stars, fixed at regular 
intervals, clinging to that slowly moving timber, and 
gradually rising nearer and nearer to the surface ; while 
others, and then others, kept coming into view far be- 
low them. 

Hayden heaved a great sigh of relief, stepped back, 
and turned to the captain. **They are coming," he said 
quietly. 

The captain started, stepped forward, and leaned over 
the railing. He saw the long line of men, themselves 
now plainly visible, crawling slowly upward to fresh air 
and safety. He had been perfectly cool so far, mani- 
festing no sign of excitement or emotion ; but his voice 
was far from steady when, looking at Hayden, he said, 
" Those men are safe now, thank God ! " 

"Tell them outside," said Hayden; and the captain 
called through the door, "The men are safe, they are 
all coming up the man-engine now." 

A great shout went up from scores of lusty throats, 
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and the women, who had so far placed some restraint 
upon themselves, now ceased all effort to do so. They 
threw themselves into one another's arms, sobbing aloud, 
and crying wildly. The crowd surged into the building, 
filling it full, and crowding up to the railing of the shaft 
to see if the good tidings were really true. 

The lights came nearer, and the first of the men 
would soon reach the surface. 

" I know them all," said the captain, ** and I will 
stand here and take their names as they come out. 
It's the only way we can be sure that all are out." 

" Very well," answered Hayden. " I will go back to 
number one. Come and let me know as soon as all are 
up. I am still very anxious about the men in the west 
end. Their position was by far the most dangerous, 
and I fear very much that some of them are not yet 
up." 

Hayden departed, while the captain remained to tally 
off the men. 

One by one those sturdy fellows, soiled and grimy, 
without speech, and with faces sober and grave, stolidly 
unemotional, stepped off on the platform, to be received 
by their wives and friends, and to disappear amid the 
surging crowd. 

Darkness had now come on, bringing with it addi- 
tional terror and difficulties. Already a large force of 
men and teams were busily engaged in hauling timbers, 
plank, and earth to the various shafts, preparatory to 
closing them up ; for only by smothering it in its own 
gases, could it be hoped ever to extinguish the fire. 
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At number one everything was ready to close the shaft 
the instant it was certain that the men were all out. 

Hayden found when he returned to that shaft that 
the heat had increased, though in volume the smoke 
remained about as when he had left it. He ordered the 
fire-pump started, and with a large hose sent a spray 
of water dashing down the shaft. Though he knew 
this would be useless as a means for putting out the 
fire, he thought it might to some extent cool the hot 
smoke and gases, prevent the flames from travelling 
upwards so fast, and save the heavy timber cribbing at 
the top. Having attended to this, he went back to 
number two, and inquired anxiously of the watchman 
if the men from there had come up. 

" All up but one party," was the reply. The four men 
from the west drift were still below. 

Hayden shuddered. He saw that little wreaths of 
smoke from time to time curled up from this shaft, 
and he thought that there were more of them, and that 
they came oftener than when he had first seen them. 
He started back again to number one, alternating his 
gait between a long stride and a run. Pushing his way 
through the crowd, he called for the captain, who, hav- 
ing seen the last of the men up, had just come down 
from the man-engine shaft, ready to make his report. 

"Are they all out?" said Hayden breathlessly. 

" Yes, every one of them," the captain answered. " I 
tallied them all off myself Captain Richards was the 
last man to come out. He and his men came up that 
way, and sent the skip up empty. Captain Wick and the 
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men with him have also just come up in the skip. Both 
captains report that they found traces of gas on the 
tenth level, and a little smoke at two or three points 
farther up, but there was not enough to cause them any 
trouble. They went to every opening and stope from 
the bottom up, and say that they are sure every man 
is out of the mine. So now we can cover up, and 
we should not lose a minute. Is ever>'thing ready at 
number one? We should cover that immediately." 

" No, no. Captain, not yet ; we can't do it yet," said 
Hayden with more of excitement than he had yet 
shown. ''There are still men who have not come up 
from number two. The party in the west drift are still 
down. They must be got out. Captain, if alive, and if 
dead we must get their bodies before we seal up the 
mine. There is gas in number two, I know, for smoke 
has been coming up there to some extent since the fire 
first broke out. I do not think men could safely go 
down there now ; but we must start the fan, and by so 
doing, I believe we can break the draft and turn it the 
other way. Then one could go down in the skip and 
rescue them." 

" Yes, I think you could turn the draft that way, but 
do you know what that would mean to the mine?" re- 
plied the captain. 

" Yes," said Hayden, " I have considered it all. It 
probably means that the fire would be drawn into 
the old backs, and be prolonged indefinitely, and the 
damage be enhanced, — well, no one knows to what 
extent." 
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" Without doubt you are right, Mr. Hayden ; and are 
you ready to take that responsibility?" 

" When men's lives are at stake, no money or prop- 
erty consideration should weigh for a moment. Yes, I 
am ready to take the responsibility, Captain. Start the 
fan immediately, without one minute's unnecessary 
delay. Stay by it yourself to see that it is kept con- 
stantly running until the relief party comes up. Stop it 
for no one and only upon receiving orders from me. 
I will send the party down. We will test the air with 
burning candles first, and I will not let the men go 
down unless the shaft is safe. Let me have one of 
your assistants with me." 

" Captain Wick will go with you. I have sent Cap- 
tain Richards to make a complete list of all the under- 
ground men, and to see that every man is accounted for. 
The fan shall be running in fifteen minutes." And 
calling half a dozen of the men to go with him. Captain 
Vivian strode off at a rapid pace to the extreme east 
end of the mine, where the great fan, used only in the 
hottest days of midsummer, when the natural ventilation 
was inadequate, now lay idly rusting on its shaft. 

Hayden and Captain Wick, with another small gang 
of men, left for number two. The skip was lowered 
from the brace to the collar of the shaft. On its upper 
rim six lighted candles were firmly stuck with clay, and 
then it was slowly lowered into the shaft. Anxiously 
the men watched it as it rolled like a great, clumsy turtle 
down into the yawning, misty cavern. Very slowly it 
crawled down. The lights paled and grew dim in 
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the foul, gaseous air. They stopped the skip and 
watched them. They continued to burn, and the skip 
was slowly lowered a little farther, until it reached the 
second level. At that level the lights brightened a little, 
but failed again when they passed beyond it. The skip 
continued to descend until it had passed the fourth level. 
The candles burned lower, and it was stopped again; 
one of them went out, and the " snuff" on the wick was 
soon extinguished ; then another went out. 

** They will all go soon," said Hayden. " We cannot 
send men down there. Captain ; it would be suicidal to 
do it. We must wait for the fan to turn the current 
before we attempt it" 

" Hi *11 go, if you say so," said Captain Wick. " Hi 
b'leeve hi Ve lived in worse hair than that." 

"Why, Captain, you couldn't live in that; no man 
could. We '11 let you go in just as soon as it is safe to 
do so, and I am afraid then you may have a hard time 
of it" 

"Never you fear," replied Wick; ** hi can stand un." 
And they signalled to draw the skip up again, and all 
waited and watched for the first indications that the 
great fan was beginning to do its work. 

The minutes dragged like weary hours, and there was 
no perceptible change in the current while they waited 
so anxiously. Hayden walked impatiently back and 
forth across the narrow floor, as a skipper might pace 
the quarter-deck, eager to be away but restrained by 
adverse winds. 

Captain Wick, burly and stolid, sat cTn a block in the 
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corner, and smoked his pipe in apparent content, oc- 
casionally rising to say, " Hi 'm not afraid to go down 
theere now," but resuming his seat and his pipe again, 
upon Hayden's assurance that he could not live in that 
air, though always with a grunt of contempt at so foolish 
an idea. Full thirty minutes had elapsed when Wick 
for the fourth time rose to repeat his assertion. He held 
his pipe in his hand, and stood quite close to the mouth 
of the shaft. Hayden halted and turned towards him 
as he spoke, but as he did so his eye caught sight of 
the smoke curling lazily from the captain's pipe, which 
seemed at first to hang motionless on the air, and then 
to descend slowly into the shaft With a little start he 
stepped to the captain's side. 

" Do you see that? The draft is changing," he said. 
" Hold your pipe down to the shaft." 

The captain did so, and the smoke curled slowly 
downward, and disappeared. They held their candles 
to the shaft's mouth, and the flame was drawn inward 
perceptibly. It was evident that the fan had checked 
the upward current, and was beginning to make a down- 
ward draft in the shaft. 

They waited for five minutes more, the captain mean- 
while protesting that any further delay was wholly un- 
necessary. Then the skip was again let down, another 
row of candles was attached to its rim, lighted, and 
slowly lowered as before. The smoky mist which had 
floated up from below had disappeared and the shaft 
looked clear. Intently they watched the burning 
candles as they gradually sank away into the mysterious 
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depths. To the first and then to the second level they 
all burned brightly, and then on to the fourth they were 
all burning. Below this level a change in the angle of 
the shaft hid them from their sight ; but the skip was 
sent on, carefully and slowly, until it had reached the 
twelfth level. Then it was brought back to the sur- 
face. As it crawled into view again at the fourth, it was 
almost with a shout of delight that the anxious watchers 
caught sight of the lights still burning brightly. When 
it reached the surface it was found that one candle had 
dropped off, one had been extinguished, doubtless by a 
draft in crossing some level, while four of them still re- 
mained in place and were burning. 

" Hold the skip ! " shouted Wick to the lander, with- 
out waiting further orders. " You three men come with 
me," he said to three miners who stood near him. 

" All right, Cap*n," answered the men. 

Hastily the four jumped into the skip, and the signal 
to lower away was given. The men crouched low in it, 
the candles on their hats just appearing above its rim, 
and the heavy, clumsy car began to move down into the 
blackness. 

It had been arranged that the skip, besides moving 
very slowly, should stop at each level long enough for 
the men to get out and to send up a signal if they 
should wish to do so. This would necessarily occupy 
a good deal of time, but it was the only way in which the 
trip could be made in safety. As the car passed out of 
sight, Hayden's anxiety increased. He feared greatly 
that the missing men had already lost their lives, for 
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otherwise he could not understand why they had not 
appeared long before. He also felt that Wick and his 
men were perhaps going into danger of which they little 
dreamed. Then he thought of the fire now under full 
headway, into which the great fan was drawing fresh 
currents of pure air, thus rapidly increasing its volume 
and intensity. And knowing, too, that should anything 
happen to any of the machinery which propelled the 
fan, it would mean almost certain death to any one who 
might still be caught in the mine, he became so anxious 
that every moment was torture. 

The skip had reached the first level, and stopped ; as 
no signal had been received, it had been lowered away, 
and had successively passed the second, third, and 
fourth levels without signalling. At the fifth level 
they had signalled to stop, and had waited five min- 
utes before signalling to lower again. Then they went 
on, down to the tenth, before any further sign was 
received from them. From that point came the signal 
to stop. 

Hayden could not be still. He strode about impa- 
tiently, often going out into the night, consulting the 
weather indications from a moonless sky, or gazing with 
knitted and clouded brow toward the shaft from which the 
hot smoke was still pouring. Time dragged heavily, and 
the minutes they waited seemed endless, but there was 
no signal from below. Once a messenger had come 
from Captain Vivian to ask if he could stop the fan, and 
Hayden had answered impetuously, *'For God's sake, 
no, the men are still down ; it would be death to them 
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to stop it! It must run, whatever happens, until the 
men are out ! " 

And yet he little knew what was going on below. As 
has been said. Captain Wick had stopped his skip at 
the tenth level. When the halt was made there, they 
saw at first nothing to lead them to think that a stop 
was necessary; but just at the time for lowering again, 
Wick's eye caught sight of an object in the level which 
arrested his attention. He immediately sprang out of 
the skip and grasped the bell line, giving the signal to 
stop. The men quickly got out, and, shading their 
candles with their hands, entered the level running 
west. 

This level had been driven for five hundred feet, and 
connected with a shaft numbered seven, which for some 
time past had been unused. For about a hundred feet 
the back had been stoped out, and great bodies of 
worthless rock lay on the huge stuUs which spanned the 
level. These timbers were mouldy and rotting, but 
they still supported the weight which rested on them. 
Beyond the stoping the level extended to the old shaft, 
though more or less choked in places by fallen rock. 

The thing that had arrested the attention of Wick was 
a light-colored object lying a few feet inside the level, 
which the light from his candle had revealed, as, shad- 
ing it with his hand, he had, in miner fashion, flashed 
its feeble rays into the dark recess. And when the men 
had groped their way over the choked and littered level 
to the object in question, they found to their surprise 
and consternation the forms of two men lying prostrate 
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on the debris of rocks and mouldy wood. They turned 
them over and shook them vigorously, and to their 
great delight were able to rouse them. Though dazed 
and stupid, after getting them back to the shaft they 
recovered their senses sufficiently to be able to speak, 
and after much questioning and effort it was learned 
from them that they had not been warned of any fire ; 
that if the other party had called to them, they had not 
heard. They had blasted about that time, and while 
the smoke was clearing away, they had gone up into 
the back over the eleventh level ; and it was probably 
because they were there that they had not heard the 
other men when they called. The smoke from their 
drift had cleared out very slowly, and they had stayed 
away longer than usual. When they went back to re- 
sume their work, they discovered that the men in the 
other drift had left, and they thought the jiir bad in 
both drifts and in the shaft Then it seemed that they 
could smell wood smoke, and they started up the shaft to 
see where it came from. The air was so bad that it was 
hard climbing, and it appeared to be much worse at 
the tenth level. They went into the drift, and sat down 
"to rest a bit," — and must have dropped off to sleep, 
they " guessed.** 

" Damme ! I guess you did ! It 's nothin' but that 
*ere fan that saved ye,'* muttered Wick to himself. 
"Whecre be yer peartners?** 

" Went into the east drift, Cap*n,*' answered the 
men, now well roused, for the fresh air at the shaft had 
brought them round. 
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" Damn my heye," said Wick again under his breath, 
" they *11 'ave a *ard time of un if they be'st gone in 
theere. Com'st thee *Iong, boys, le 's see if us can find 
un." 

Leaving the rescued men, the captain and his party 
crossed the shaft, and entered the east drift As they 
penetrated it, the air grew more foul. For though the 
current still drew inward, it failed to sweep out the 
heavy, burdened atmosphere that lay there. 

" If they was hin *ere before that fan started, hi wud- 
dent give much for un now," said Wick ; but his men 
made no reply. They only followed him doggedly, 
and without questioning. As they moved on, the air 
became still more stagnant. There were traces of 
smoke and of gas in it. It made exertion laborious, 
and the sweat began to stand out in great beads on the 
faces of the men. At about fifty feet from the shaft 
they stumbled on a man lying flat in the level. He 
was alive, but quite unconscious. They carried him 
back to the shaft, laid him in a draft of fresh air, and 
bathed his face with cold water until he showed signs 
of consciousness. Then, telling the man's partners, 
who were now able to help themselves, to continue the 
treatment, Wick with his men went back into the drift 
again. 

Twenty-five feet farther in, they found the other man. 
He was lying on his back, with his face turned up- 
wards, his staring, filmy eyes a shocking sight to the 
poor fellows who had sought him out. He was " stone 
dead," as the captain said. They dragged him out to 
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the shaft, and even Wick was silent. The other three 
men were now put into the skip, and Wick ordered 
one of the rescuing party to get in with them, and go 
to the surface, report what they had found, and send 
the skip back immediately for the rest. 

Twenty minutes had elapsed since the messenger 
from Captain Vivian had been sent to Hayden, when 
the harsh, clanging bell in the shaft-house told them 
that Wick had ordered the skip to be hoisted. The 
clumsy signal was transmitted to the engine-house, and 
then the heavy steel cable, with a jerk and a flop, began 
to travel upwards. Hayden watched it in silence, and 
with a very grave face. He could not banish from his 
mind the thought that all was not well. The suspense 
was painful, yet he dreaded what this ascending skip 
might reveal, when it should once more roll into sight. 

Steadily the rope moved on and up. But with every 
level that was crossed, his dread and fear increased. 
Five lifts had been accomplished, and when the next 
level should be reached the lights could be sighted, 
and that would be in two minutes more. He had 
not spoken to the men around him since the skip had 
started, though they filled the shaft-house, and pressed 
him closely. He stepped close to the edge of the 
opening, steadying himself by the ladder that reached 
up from the man-hole. He saw the feeble glow of light 
which the candles threw out at the fourth level, as the 
rude car climbed over the angle which should bring 
it into view. He held his breath and watched. He 
thought the speed was exasperatingly slow ; yet it was 
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only for a small fraction of a minute that he waited for 
the level to be reached, and the lights to appear. 

** There are but three candles," he said ; then after a 
pause he added, " But I see another now. One man 
sits very low in the skip. He must be hurt, I fear. 
Yes, there are four men, but I cannot tell if they are 
the men that went down or not" 

The skip came on. Two minutes later he said, " I 
am sure Captain Wick is not there, so they must have 
found somebody. We shall soon know it all now. 
Stand back, men, and give them a chance there." 

The crowd moved back a little, and Hayden stepped 
to the inner side of the ladder. The lander drew down 
the lever of his bell line, and held it there. The rope 
moved slowly until the edge of the skip had mounted 
to the level of the shaft's collar; then he let it drop 
suddenly, and the car stopped. The three rescued men 
looked up with faces that seemed dazed and stupid, 
much as you might expect owls to look that were 
forced into the sunlight. Then they slowly climbed out 
of the skip, and shuffled out into the darkness. The 
man who had accompanied them up looked round for 
Hayden, and seeing that he had something to tell, the 
latter seized him by the arm and led him out of the 
building. 

Hayden was greatly shocked and grieved at the death 
of the poor miner. He had hoped to rescue all, and that 
there might be no loss of life resulting from the fire. Yet 
now that he supposed that he knew the full measure of the 
disaster, so far as it concerned the lives of the men, he 
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was conscious of a great sense of relief from the nervous 
strain and tension he had been under for so many 
hours. The skip was again sent into the mine to bring 
up Captain Wick and his men. This would be soon ac- 
complished, and the mine could then be closed, and all 
possible measures taken to extinguish the fire speedily. 
The skip was lowered more quickly than before, and 
only stopped when it had reached the level where the 
men were waiting. They were already becoming im- 
patient, for the moments were long in the deep, dismal, 
deserted mine, with a fallen comrade lying dead beside 
them, and the insidious gases creeping stealthily towards 
them. No one knew how quickly these might en- 
velop them, or how soon the fresh, sweet air from above 
might cease to come down to them. No music ever 
sounded sweeter to ravished ears, than did the rumbling 
rattle of that ponderous car to the ears of those waiting 
men when they first caught the sound of it, levels 
above them, thundering down its iron track. Down, 
down it came, and the sounds grew louder and harsher 
as it drew rapidly nearer, until at last with a great, 
resounding thud, a flop of the steel cable, and a heavy 
whack of the huge bale upon the planking, it came to 
rest in the pit by their side. 

Gently these rough men raised the body of their 
dead companion and laid it on the floor of the car. 
Captain Wick drew off" his jacket and spread it over 
the ashen face, hiding from their sight the open jaw and 
staring eyes. Then the two men got in, and Wick gave 
the signal to hoist slowly and took his place at their side. 
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Hayden had sent immediately for a wagon and 
blankets with which to convey the body to the hospital ; 
and Dr. Faber, having been summoned, was waiting 
with the rest. When the skip with its last load had 
again reached the surface, the crowd drew back a little, 
swayed by that irresistible impulse which inclines men 
everywhere to respect the presence of the dead. With- 
out uttering a word, Wick and his two followers lifted 
the body from its place, and, with the jacket still over it, 
silently bore it out into the night and laid it in the 
wagon. 

Hayden had followed them out, and as soon as the 
men had laid down their burden, he took Wick aside 
for a final consultation, and to arrange for the imme- 
diate closing of the shafts. 
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CHAPTER XV 
TO THE RESCUE 

THEY had hardly begun their talk, and the 
wagon with its burden was but a few rods dis- 
tant when they were startled by the screams of 
a woman who came rushing wildly up to the shaft- 
house, screaming and moaning incoherently as she ran. 
Hayden at once went forward to meet her. 

*• What is it, my good woman?" said he. " Are you 
looking for some one? The men are all up now, and 
if not here, have gone to their homes. So make your- 
celf easy, for you have no cause for alarm." 

He had for the moment forgotten the dead man who 
had just been borne away, though fortunately, as we 
must regard it, the poor fellow had not been married, 
and there was no family left to mourn him. 

" But my poor boy, my poor darling boy ! " wailed the 
woman, gathering speech. " He is in the mine ; he 
never has come up. Oh, my darling, my darling, my 
sweet boy, I shall never see him again ! " 

" Your boy ! " said Hayden. " Where was your boy? 
He cannot be in the mine, for all are out now ; the last 
ones have just come up." 

"No, no, he didn't come up; he's the drill boy. 
Johnny Carrol, my Johnny, he and Patsey Shea worked 
partners together. Patsey boarded with me too. He 
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had no father nor mother. No, no, they never came 
up ! They would come right home if they had. They 
was afternoon shift, and would n't knock off till ten, so 
I would n't expect them, and I was busy at my work, 
and did n't know of the fire till I was but just now told 
of it." 

" Is it possible. Captain?" said Hayden, now greatly 
excited, and turning to Wick, " is it possible that these 
boys have been left? " 

" Damme, man, they 's the drill boys, sure 'nuff, as 
worked with that theere party that 's just coom up. We 
did n't see nothin' av 'em, and they fellers did n't say 
nothin' 'bout 'em. I don't see wheere un could be, 'less 
un coom to surface afore we. Damn un, if they fellers 
knawed they boys was in er mine, and leff un theere, I 
wish theere bloody old selves was back theere. Run to 
change-house and tell they men as just coom up from 
number two, to coom back 'ere quick 's ever they can. 
Run now," he said hurriedly to the men nearest to him ; 
and a half-dozen of them started out to do his bidding. 

They had not long to wait before the men were 
brought in. 

" Wheere are they two drill boys, Johnny Carrol and 
Patsey Shea, 'at belonged working with you men?" 
the captain shouted at them as soon as they were in 
sight. 

" We don't knaw, Cap'n ; hav' n't seen nothin' av 'em 
since they coom up." 

" Hav' n't seen nothin' av 'em since they coom up ! " 
echoed the captain in a loud voice. '* They hav' n't 
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coom up; damme, men, wheere did ye leave they 
boys?'' 

" We did n't leave un, Cap'n, they coom up ahead av 
we. When we blasted they went up er shaft to heat 
theere supper, and we did n't see nothin' av un since. 
We s'posed they 'd gone up er shaft afore we." 

"Wheere did they go then to heat theere supper? " 
roared the captain. 

" Dunno, Cap'n ; s'pose wheere they allers did. 
Sometimes they do go up into tenth level, and some- 
times over in back of 'leventh." 

"Which side of shaft, then? " asked the captain. 

" Mos' allers in east side, Cap'n, tho' sometimes I Ve 
knawed av 'em goin' in long drift west, on er tenth." 

"Damn you, men, to leave they boys down theere 
like that ! I wish ye was down theere now yerselves ! " 
And having fired this parting shot at them, the captain 
turned to Hayden. " They boys are down theere yet, 
that 's sure, but we can never get 'em. They 're dead 
now. If they went to east av shaft after the fire started, 
they could n't live er hour theere, and if they went in 
long drift west, why, that was bad 'nuff, too, afore the 
fan started. No, Mas'r Hayden, it 's no use ; you can't 
get 'em now." 

The poor woman, who had listened attentively to 
every word the captain had spoken, now threw up hpr 
hands, and dropped on to her knees, wailing piteously. 
"No, no, do not leave them there! Oh, my darling 
boy, my boy, my boy ! Oh ! you must not leave him 
there, Mr. Agent; you must not leave him there ! Send 
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men for him, Agent, send them at once, please do, dear 
Mr. Agent ! Please, for the love of God ! I beg of 
you, on my knees I pray you to ! " And entirely over- 
come by her emotion, the woman fell forward with her 
face to the floor, sobbing convulsively. 

" Calm yourself, my poor woman," said Hayden, 
lifting her to her feet again. " We will do what we can." 
Then taking Wick by the arm, he drew him to one side, 
and beyond the hearing of the others. " Captain," he 
said in tones quick and decided, ** those poor boys may 
be dead, or they may be living, or one may be dead 
and the other alive ; we cannot tell ; but in either case 
we must make an effort to get them. Did you think 
the gases were getting over into the shaft when you 
came up?" 

** Hi thought hit seemed a little bit smoky at the 
tenth when we coom up, but a man could live in un 
safe 'nuff then." 

*' I think it is safe enough to go down if great caution 
is taken. The draft is still strongly down the shaft, and 
as long as that holds, I believe the shaft is likely to be 
pretty clear down to the tenth. It is possible the fan 
might be run a little faster, and that would help it some. 
I shall send word to Captain Vivian to speed the engine 
a little more if he thinks it can be done safely, and to 
remain with it himself until he gets word from me 
again. I am going down myself and I will let him 
know that too. I will not ask you to go with me, 
much less would I think of ordering you to do so now. 
I shall call for two or three volunteers from among 
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the men, and I presume some of them will be willing 
to go." 

Hayden had hardly finished when the captain broke 
in upon him. Bristling with indignation, he cried out: 
*' Damme, man, what do 'ee take un for? If thee belongs 
goin' down that shaft, hi goes too ! Horder or no bor- 
der, hi goes too ! Damme, who belongs goin* down er 
shaft, if not Cap'n Jack ? " and, darting back into the 
shaft-house, he shouted up to the lander to ** lower that 
skip." 

"Hi want two av you men; who'll go down?" he 
said, looking about him. 

Instantly six men stepped forward, answering, " Hi '11 
go, Cap'n." 

" Bill, you and Mat come," said Wick, selecting two 
of the youngest and strongest of the men. 

Quietly Hayden intrusted his message to Captain 
Vivian to one of the older men who stood nigh, sending 
him word of what he was about to do, and requesting 
that he should increase the speed of the fan if possible, 
and that he should not leave it until he had come up. 
Then he pointed to the skip, and Wick and the two 
men got in, Hayden following them. 

Full and minute instructions had been given the 
lander, and Wick simply said, "Lower away!" For 
the third time the skip began its descent, and just at 
that instant the shrill whistle shrieked out the hour of 
midnight. It seemed to Hayden like a mocking dirge, 
and that he was being lowered into his grave, as he 
felt the great car sliding away beneath him. But he 
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fought off the thought, and tried to fix his attention on 
the work that was before them. 

Kit Polglase, the timberman, having just been relieved 
from duty at another shaft, had been instructed by 
Wick to remain at number two, with a dozen men, to 
be ready for any emergency that might arise. For half 
an hour past the crowd had been melting away ; for the 
men, all save those who were on duty, feeling that all 
had been rescued, and that consequently the excitement 
was over, had gradually sought their homes and their 
beds. Only about a score of them now remained at the 
shaft where these latest developments had taken place. 

The mother of the lost boy had retired to the farthest 
corner of the building, where, almost obscured in the 
dim light, and seated on a block of wood, she tried to 
comfort and cheer her agonized soul by sobs and groans 
and prayers. 

The last wail of the shrieking whistle had scarcely 
died away on the midnight air, when another form 
suddenly entered the shaft-house. To the miners stand- 
ing about and waiting there, it was a form too well 
known not to be recognized by them at once. Kit, 
standing by the door at which she entered, started with 
surprise, but touching his hat, said respectfully, " Good 
evenin*. Miss Vivian,'* as the light revealed to them 
Edith's pale and anxious face. All the men with awk- 
ward motions raised their hands to their hats in saluta- 
tion, but Kit was the only one to speak. 

The girl was dressed in a short skirt of gray woollen 
cloth, which but just reached her knees. A pair of 
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loosely fitting trousers, gathered in at the ankles, 
covered her limbs, and her feet were incased in a pair 
of heavy English walking boots. On her head she wore 
a soft felt hat. The men had often seen her before 
in that garb, as she had climbed through the mine with 
her father, on those trips which had been to her a source 
of so much interest and delight. And now they looked 
at each other significantly, — but without speaking. 

Edith gave a hasty glance about her ; then she said, 
and her tones were constrained and anxious, " Where 
is father. Kit?" 

" He 's up at the fan, Miss Edith." 

" Did not the skip go down just before I came in?" 

" Yes, Miss Edith." 

'' And who was in it. Kit? " 

" Cap'n Wick, Mat Curno and Bill Pascoe went down, 
miss." 

''And was that all?" 

*' Well, Mas*r Hayden went with un, I b'leeve," an- 
swered Kit with some hesitation. 

The girl caught her breath with a little start, and in 
the sickly light it seemed as though the pallor on her 
face deepened ; but with an effort she recovered herself 
and said, " But why did they go down? The men are 
all out, and if any are left, they must be dead, for one 
was brought up dead, and the gas was very bad when 
Captain Wick came up, was n't it. Kit? " 

Kit raised his hand significantly, and then said in 
tones but just above a whisper, " The poor woman 
there, she's bad, very bad. Miss Edith. It's the boys 
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— the drill boys — her boy, you know, Johnny Carrol." 

"And are those poor boys left in the mine?" she 
said in a sort of mournful soliloquy. Then she added 
to Kit in a hoarse whisper, " But they must be dead, — 
they must be dead, for no one can live down there now. 
Why did they go? Why did they go. Kit? They 
must have known the danger. He must have known 
that the deadly gas was in the shaft, was all through 
the mine now. He knew the danger. None knew it 
better than he. But he would never heed danger when 
it lay across the path of duty! Oh, but 'twas nobly 
done, 'twas nobly done, but useless, so useless, Kit; 
for the boys, if there, must be dead ; they cannot be 
living. And why risk other precious lives, when those 
they seek are already dead ! " 

A sob escaped the girl, and it was evident that her 
distress was great. But by a mighty effort she con- 
trolled herself. 

" Can they live, Kit? Can they get back alive? Is 
the draft still a downcast one?" and, suddenly kneeling 
by the shaft's mouth, she fluttered a small handkerchief 
into it. '* Why it is. Kit ; it is down ! It 's a strong 
downcast yet ! If it only reaches to the bottom, or to 
the twelfth — if it is there they are going — why, they 
are safe ! What do you think. Kit ; will the draft hold 
down ? Do you think it 's safe ? Where will they have 
to go?" 

" I don't think they belong to go below the tenth, 
miss, and if they don't get too far from shaft, I b'leeve 
they'll be all right." 
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" Oh yes, Kit, I think so too ! They know the danger, 
of course, and they *11 be careful. He will be careful, I 
am sure." And the girl stepped a little back from the 
shaft to spend in weary waiting the slowly dragging 
minutes that must elapse before any tidings could reach 
them again from the mine. 

Then it was that she discovered the mother sitting on 
the low block in the dark corner, with her head bowed 
and her face buried in her hands. Edith went to her at 
once and placing her hand gently on the woman's, said 
in a low tone overflowing with sympathy : 

" Do not give up hope, my poor woman. I believe 
they will find your boy and bring him back to you. We 
must wait patiently for them to return.'* 

" Oh, miss, do you think he is alive ? Will I ever see 
my darling boy again? Will they find him? Will they 
bring him up ? Do you think they will, miss ? " 

" Oh yes, I think so, I hope so, — surely I hope so. 
We must hope for that, dear, and then think it will 
come true." 

Edith expressed a greater confidence than she could 
herself feel, but in her desire to comfort the poor woman 
she allowed her speech to play false with her con- 
victions; and the woman was soothed by her words, 
so that she sat quietly waiting, waiting and hoping 
for the return of her boy. 

From time to time, as the minutes dragged on, Edith 
would go to the shaft and hold her handkerchief over to 
see if the draft was still down, and as there was no 
change, the air still continuing to draw that way, her 
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confidence in the successful return of the men increased, 
her spirits brightened, and on each occasion she strove 
to cheer and encourage the woman. 

The skip stopped when it reached the tenth level. 
The current in the shaft had been strong enough to 
keep the air fresh, and the men had experienced no 
difficulty, nor had they felt that there was any danger. 
Captain Wick gave it as his opinion that the boys 
would be most likely to have gone into the back over 
the eleventh level, east of the shaft, as they would there 
be more out of the drafts and comfortable. Moreover, 
it was their favorite place for eating luncheon, and they 
had made there rude seats, and a kind of canopy over 
their heads, as further protection from drafts and any 
loose rocks that might drop out from the "hanging." 
If they had not gone there, then there was but one 
other place that they would be likely to seek, and that 
was the long drift to the west, on the level in which 
they now were. 

As there were only traces of smoke at this shaft now, 
he thought there could be no gas in the level beyond. 
So if they had gone there, they would in all probability 
have discovered that the men had gone up, and would 
themselves have followed them long ere this. The only 
chance, he thought, of their being there was in the event 
of their having fallen asleep after eating their supper and 
having not yet awakened. This, however, seemed im- 
probable. It was more than likely that they were in the 
old back, and, if there, he should not expect to find them 
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alive, for the gases would probably settle directly into 
that back. The only way for them to reach it now was 
to go in through this level to the winze, and if they 
found it safe, they could go down by that into the back 
below. Captain Wick expected to find some gas in the 
level, and feared there wojuld be much more in the back. 
They would have to feel their way in very carefully, 
going one after the other, but never losing sight of one 
another ; and should the man ahead be in danger, the 
others must rush in and pull him out. He would take 
the two men and do this, if Mr. Haydcn would go into 
the long drift west ; which latter could be soon accom- 
plished and with perfect ease and safety. 

Hayden assented to this, knowing that Wick, in his 
perfect familiarity with the mine and his knowledge of 
the air currents, was the better qualified to perform the 
duty. He watched him now as he sent forward the two 
men, some twenty feet apart, and then followed them 
himself at an equal distance behind the last. 

" Is there any gas there, Captain? " he called. 

" Not much 'ere," Wick replied. " How is it where 
you are. Mat?" he inquired, addressing the foremost 
man. 

**Theere*s some, Cap'n, but not 'nuff to hurt yet, I 
b'leeve," was the reply. 

" Well, be careful. Captain," Hayden shouted ; " don't 
get caught and don't let the men go down the winze 
unless you are sure it's safe. Let your candles down 
first and test the air." Then he turned, crossed over 
the shaft, and disappeared in the west level. 
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Wick had told the two men that when they reached 
the winze they were to wait for him to come up. As 
he advanced into the level, he found the gas increasing, 
and at the winze the air was decidedly bad. Their can- 
dles burned dull and low, and when they lowered one 
into the winze, it was extinguished at once. The men 
felt weak and dizzy, and great beads of perspiration 
stood out on their foreheads and rolled down their 
faces. 

*• Damme, we can never go down theere ; hi *m dizzy, 
man ! *' said Wick, pressing his hand to his brow. 
"How is*t with thee? Let's go back to shaft for a 
breath of fresh hair." 

He turned and walked unsteadily back to the shaft, 
the men following him. Just before he reached it, he 
looked round and thought he saw Mat reel, but his own 
head swam and he could not tell. He stepped on to 
the sollar and dropped on a block of wood, holding his 
head in his hands. 

At that instant there came a great crashing, reverberat- 
ing roar ! It seemed as if a cyclone might have struck a 
mountain, smashing down the trees, rending the rocks, 
and hurling all in one mad avalanche of destruction 
down to its base. A great cloud of dust swept over 
him, filling his nostrils, and extinguishing their lights. 
But it also served in a measure to rouse Wick from his 
stupor. He drew from his pocket his match-box and 
relighted his candle. 

His first thought was to see what had happened. 
Holding his light aloft, and peering through the dust 
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that choked the air, he saw, to his horror, that the great, 
rotten stuUs which, for a distance of fifty feet, stood over 
the level to the west, had given way, and the whole 
great burden of rock in the back above, which had 
rested on them, had slid with them into the level below. 
Hundreds of tons of broken rock and splintered timbers 
filled and choked the level for a distance of fifty feet or 
more, and, added to it, hundreds of tons more had fallen 
away from the hanging, filling both the level and the 
great, high back together. And in the drift beyond and 
behind this vast mass of ddbris, Hayden was now im- 
prisoned, — yes, entombed ! as firmly and as securely 
as though the earth had opened and swallowed him, 
and then the mountain had fallen and sealed up the 
crater ; for to remove this great mass of destruction and 
to free the level beyond would be a work of many days, 
if not of weeks. 

Wick was a man of iron nerve, and his long years 
of strenuous toil and familiarity with danger had made 
him almost callous to the latter, and quick and resource- 
ful in every emergency. At a glance he grasped the 
entire situation, and for once he quailed before the stun- 
ning weight of this great disaster. But his self-possession 
never left him, and he turned round to seek his com- 
rades, just as the reactionary wave brought surging in 
upon them a great cloud of smoke and gas from the 
region where the fire was now raging with intensest 
fury. It caught him with nostrils and mouth wide 
open and nearly strangled him. He realized that if any 
of them were to get out alive there was not a moment to 
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be lost Bill stood near him cowering and choking,. but 
with his candle unlighted. Wick caught it from his 
hand, lighted it from his own, and thrust it back into his 
hand again. It was a struggle for life now with these 
men, and with odds counting heavily against them. 

Wick looked over his companion, back into the level. 
There, twenty feet away from them Mat had fallen, and 
lay apparently unconscious. 

" Bill," cried the captain, while he pressed his hand to 
his throbbing temples, " Bill, it's life or death now, but 
we mustn't leave Mat theere. Take your candle in 
your left 'and, get as good a snuff of hair from hup 
the shaft theere as you can ; then 'old your breath, and 
rush in theere with me. You grab un by the left harm, 
and hi '11 take the tother ; we '11 drag un out, and pitch 
un in the skip." 

The rush was made, and the man was pulled out to 
the shaft, and dropped on the sollar. Bill reeled and 
would have fallen on his face, but the captain caught 
him by the collar. 

*' Stand hup, man," he said, " and stick your nose as 
far hup the shaft as you can get un. Now take holt of ! 

Mat, and throw un in the skip." 

With a superhuman effort they lifted the man into the | 

car, and he fell in a heap to the bottom of it. Bill 
dropped to his knees. 

** Now git in yerself. Bill," cried Wick. But Bill made 
no effort to rise. " Damme, it 's for your life, man ! j 

get in ! " and Wick raised his hand and gave him a 
rude blow across the cheek. 
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The man sprang up, then fell forward over the edge 
of the car, and Wick, with one spasmodic shove, rolled 
him into it. The captain's strength was well-nigh 
spent. He fell to his knees on the rough floor. Could 
he ever reach the lever of the bell line, and if he 
reached it, had he strength enough left to move it, and 
then could he get himself into the skip? These 
thoughts filled his mind like a horrible dream. He 
crawled on his knees to reach the handle of the lever. 
He tried to stand, but fell back again. But he had 
raised himself a little higher up in the shaft, and the air 
seemed a trifle fresher. Grasping the bell wire, he 
drew himself along until he reached the handle of the 
lever. Could he pull it? It seemed as though every 
particle of strength had left his arms. His brain reeled 
and his legs tottered beneath him ; but it was the last 
desperate fight for life now, and death, grim and 
terrible, was already clutching him by the throat. 

What was the signal? He could not think! Were 
his senses leaving him? Surely he knew it, but it 
would not come at his bidding now. *' Hoist up 
slowly," he muttered ; " yes, yes, I have it now ; three 
bells, three bells, and hold the last one ! " 

With his senses failing, and his strength fast leaving 
him, he seized the handle, and bracing his tottering feet 
as best he could, he bore down upon it with all the 
strength he could command. The lever flew back, and 
he staggered and reeled madly in his effort to hold it. 
Once more he braced himself, and again he succeeded 
in pulling it down. 
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l.t^i^ rift fj^j!ZXJ:z.zzkXj:xi rx/m *rf^:rf list rsci.v'^'rrg energy 
!r»;it Tp^ ;/>M«^v^'i, ^ he tried ti:. hold En a viae-Iikc 
ci:iV.h th/t handle to -arhicr. hf* "areigh: was s^pezuied. 
" 'fhrfte ring^ ar-d hold the lait oae ! ' he thought, then 
;iiLI ira* c/>r.fuv^''i ia hU brain- The Ic-.cr had j-ieldcd 
for th'^ third t:me, and the v:re had been dravn down, 
btjt be could not hold it The bar Sew back to its 
plao^, and he fell backwards to the floor. 

fn hi^ head there seemed to be a noise like the roll 
and rumble of a heavily freighted train, and there 
danced f^forc hb eyes sparks of fire, bright and glow- 
injj, a^ from a locomotive speeding onward in the dark- 
ne vH of ni^ht Then suddenly a gleam of consciousness 
routed him to the fact that the skip would move, and 
\\x\\f.^% he <ihould get into it instantly, all his exertions 
would prove unavailing and he would be left to die 
there alone. 

(^ncc a(;ain he struggled to his feet. He tried to 
fiteady IiIh staggering limbs and reeling brain. He 
tlircw out hJH hands for support, and then lurched for- 
ward acro.HH the edge of the car. His last conscious 
tlioii({ht was of trying to kick himself forward, and then 
ofHliding in. 

Wick had been unable " to hold the last one," but he 
had ({ivcn the three bells, and that was the signal to 
hoi.Ht; ami the men waiting so anxiously one thousand 
feet above him had understood. They knew what their 
returning freight must be, and the signal to hoist slowly 
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and carefully was not needed. So no sooner had the 
captain, exhausted and spent, and now wholly uncon- 
scious, fallen into the skip, than the cable tightened in 
the shaft, the heavy bale came up with a jerk, then 
dropped again with a thundering whack upon the plank- 
ing. Then the rope stiffened to its work like a bar of 
rigid steel, the bale swung taut from the swivel, the 
skip began to ascend, and the three unconscious men 
were slowly borne towards the fresh air of heaven and 
towards friends, life and home. 

Wick was roused to consciousness by the confused 
sounds of voices around him. ' 

** Take them to the hospital ; that was Dr. Faber's 
order, if any of them were overcome," he heard them 
say. And, powerless to resist, he felt himself supported 
by two men to the wagon, in which he was placed and 
driven away. 

Mat was taken with him, but Bill was so far restored 
by the fresh air of the shaft, after the first two levels 
had been passed, that he was able to help himself and 
to walk to his home. It was from him that the tale of 
this expedition, ending in such terrible disaster, was 
learned. He had told it to Kit standing just outside 
the shaft-house door; for Kit had drawn him aside, 
and bade him speak low, looking towards Edith as he 
said it. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
A FORLORN HOPE 

AS the skip neared the top, Edith had pressed 
l\ eai^erly forward to it, but when she saw that 
-^ "^Hayden was not inside, she uttered a stifled ex- 
clamation and, pressing her hand to her heart, stepped 
back, as the crowd made way for her, into the dimly 
lighted building. 

While the timberman outside was gathering the story 
from Bill, so intent was he that he did not notice that 
Edith had followed him and stood directly behind him, 
listening to every word that was said. It was only 
when the man told of the fall of the " hanging," and the 
consequent imprisonment of Hayden, that, a smothered 
groan of agony escaping the girl, he became aware of 
her presence beside him. It was useless now to attempt 
longer to conceal the fact, for she had heard the whole 
story. 

"We must save him. Kit, we can save him, can't we? 
Which way is best, Kit? We must act quickly," she 
whispered. 

They had stepped back into the shaft-house, retiring 
to the farther corner that they might be less observed 
by the men. Kit looked at her helplessly. He was 
ready to do anything in his power that was possible to 
rescue the imprisoned man, yet none knew better than 
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he how utterly hopeless it was to think of entering the 
shaft now, or of cleaning away the mass of rock which 
so completely choked up all passage into the drift. 
Therefore he was speechless before her. But as she 
repeated her question, and with greater energy, he was 
at length forced to stammer out, 

" \Ve cud n*t go down there now, miss, and 't would 
take a week to clear away if we could. Mas'r Hayden 
must be dead now. He cud n't live no time in that 
hair, Miss Edith." 

At that moment the head of a man appeared in the 
doorway. It was covered with a very untidy shock of 
tow-colored hair, and will be recognized at once as 
belonging to our not unfamiliar friend, Mike Shuckroo. 
Before entering, he peered round with his half-shut 
eyes, blinking like an owl, and all the while mum- 
bling to himself, in words that were perfectly unin- 
telligible. 

As soon as his eye lighted upon Edith, he stepped 
inside and shuffled quickly over to her. Standing di- 
rectly in front of her, and turning his back on Kit, he 
placed his freckled face close to hers and said in her 
ear, " Begorry, miss, we can save him, and we musht. 
It's be the noomber sivin shaft we musht go. He's 
not did, that 's a dommed lie av Kit's ! He 's not did, 
and we can git him there. It 's asy enough that way. 
Tell Kit to go and take min enough." 

" Why, yes, yes, Mike, that is true ; strange we did 
not think of it ! You 're a good man, Mike. It 's you 
that have saved him. Come, Kit, get the men quick ; 
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quick, Kit, we can get him out by number seven ! 
Why did n't we think of it ourselves? Hurry, Kit, hurry 
now!" 

But Kit did not move, and Edith caught him by the 
arm to hasten him away. 

" I 'm sorry, Miss Edith," he said, " but noomber 
seven shaft ain't bin used for five year. The shaft av 
coom in in places, the ladders are knacked out, and 
the drift's choked with rock. We could niver get 
down theere, miss." 

" Divil a bit 's the shaft coom togither, and the drift 's 
not choked nather, ye dirty, lyin' spalpeen, ye ! The 
byes can clean out the dirt in . two hours, ye lazy var- 
mint ! " shouted Mike from a position behind Edith. 

" Hold your jaw, Mike, or I '11 break it for ye ! 
Mas'r Hayden 's dead, and ye know he is ; now hold 
yer tongue, and don't make it any worse for Miss Edith 
by yer silly jaw ! " 

" Divil a bit, I tell ye, Kit, divil a bit, I tell ye, is he 
did. He cu'd live there for a wake unless ye shtarve 
him to dith, ye miserable blackguard, ye ! " 

" Say no more, Mike," Edith intervened, for she saw 
that Kit's anger was rising fast, and they must not 
offend him, or all might be lost. She moved a step 
nearer to him, and in quiet tones said : " It 's the only 
thing to do. Kit, and we must surely try to save him by 
all the means in our power. I do not think he is dead, 
for the cave-in must have formed a heavy barrier 
against the gases, and though it is by no means gas 
proof, it would so check the flow of the currents that 
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they could get through but slowly; and as number 
seven is naturally a downcast, they would make but 
little headway against that. Mr. Hayden would get as 
near to number seven as he could, and I believe would 
be able to live there for some time. The shaft has 
been out of use, I know, but it was sunk through whole 
ground to that level, and has a good, firm hanging. It 
is perfectly safe, and the ladders are in place, or at least 
so nearly so that we shall be able to get down on them ; 
and it will not take long to clear the rock out of the 
level. Come now, Kit, call the men ; I think you should 
take ten or twelve, for we need as many as can possibly 
work in the drift at once. Don't delay ; every minute is 
precious now ! Think, if our delay should make us too 
late ! Oh, we must not wait a moment. Come ! " and 
she started for the door. 

Still Kit did not move, and before she stepped out, 
she turned again. 

"Why, Kit! Are you not coming? Why do you 
wait when his life or death may hang on the flight of 
minutes? Surely, Kit, you are not afraid; not afraid to 
follow me ! There is no danger ; I do not believe there 
is any danger. Yet we must go, even if it is dangerous. 
Think of it. Kit, just think of it! He may be dying 
there ! He surely will die if we do not save him ! " 

She struggled hard to keep back her anger and impa- 
tience that the man should not come when thus appealed 
to. Then, as if moved by a sudden impulse, she rushed 
back to him, and placing her hand on his shoulder, 
while she looked him full in the face, she said : ** You 
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surely will not refuse to come, Kit? You would not 
leave him there to die alone, without one effort to get 
him out? You will not, now, will you. Kit? For his 
sake, a good man, a noble man, Kit ! Oh, for the love 
of God, Kit, come, come ! " 

" Why, it *s no use, miss, it 's no use ; the man 's dead, 
sure, and the way *s blocked, all blocked, I knaw that," 
he replied, still hesitating. 

" Oh no, no, no. Kit, it *s not blocked. We can clear 
the way. You must come, and come quick, now, this 
very minute ! Come for my sake. Kit, if you will not 
for his ! For my sake, good Kit, you *11 come for me, 
won't you? — for me, a Cornish girl? Why, I am Cor- 
nish too ! And surely a Cornish lad will not refuse a 
Cornish lass such a favor as this, when there is a man 
dying, dying a horrible death — to be rescued ? " 

"I'm sorry, miss, sure I'm sorry, but it's not fair 
to ask men to risk theere lives for no good to coom av 
it, — for the man 's dead, and that 's a sure thing ! " 

Like a cloud obscuring the sunlight, a dark shadow 
passed over the girl's face. She stepped backward a 
pace ; she drew herself up to her full stature, the color 
leaped to her cheeks, and fire gleamed in her eye. 
She flashed upon the man a look that made him cower 
before her. Her command of herself was now complete, 
and in words, clear, distinct and cold, she said, 

" Kit, you forget yourself. A great disaster has 
fallen on the mine. In the bottom of it the manager 
lies dying or dead. Captain Vivian, your master, is 
now fighting this fire fiend at a post he dare not leave. 
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Were he here, he would have ordered you down the 
shaft instantly, and you would have had to obey. But 
he is not here and you refuse to do your duty ! " 
Throwing out her hand towards him with an air of com- 
mand, she continued, " And I am his daughter — Edith 
Vivian, your captain's daughter — and in his stead I 
command you to follow me f Pick your men and follow 
me to the shaft without a moment's delay ! " And with 
the majesty of a queen she walked out of the shaft- 
house. 

Kit, half dazed, followed her as though compelled by 
some irresistible impulse which he could not compre- 
hend. Turning a little as he went, he said in a low and 
subdued voice, " Com'st thee long, boys, us '11 have to 
go ; " and every man of them went with him. 

As the last one filed silently out, Mike started too, 
saying to himself, " Begorry, that 's the shtuff! Kit's 
the divil, but he '11 kape that ugly jaw of his locked 
now, bedad ! " 

Then he darted out and ran ahead of them until he 
reached Edith's side, and there he kept just behind her, 
like a faithful dog closely following in the wake of its 
master. 

Not a moonbeam lighted up the midnight sky, and 
the stars shone dull and dim through the clouds that 
drifted over them. They stumbled along over the 
rough way in the dense darkness, guided only by the 
feeble rays which the tallow dips, shielded by the men's 
hands, cast upon the path. They entered the old 
shaft-house at number seven, long since abandoned to 
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solitude and decay. For many winters the snow had 
sifted through its gaping sides, and the summer rains 
had pelted it, and the winds twisted it, until it only 
remained for some wild blast, more cruel than the rest, 
to sweep it to destruction. On the dump a pile of 
worthless rock, gray and dust-covered, lay where it had 
fallen five years before. Over it, hanging from its rusty 
chain, was an old kibble, battered and worn. In the 
roof over their heads, had not the darkness been so dense, 
great holes might have been seen ; but they were only 
aware that bats, startled by their untimely intrusion, 
darted hither and thither about them, and then, flapping 
upwards, disappeared through invisible openings. 

The cover of the man-hole had been twisted from 
its hinges, doubtless by mischievous boys; and one 
stave of the ladder which projected above the floor 
was broken away, leaving the rusty iron rungs hanging 
suspended from the other. In the shaft, from out the 
crevices of the rotting timbers of the cribbing, water 
was trickling, pure and limpid, and the gentle pat of 
this on the rocks below was the only sound, after the 
bats had flown, that broke the deep silence of that 
spot. 

Edith, though accustomed to it all, could not suppress 
a little shudder as she entered the place. In the dead 
of night, with all the terrible thoughts and fears that 
filled her mind, it seemed like going into a charnel- 
house, and that the deep shaft was a tomb; and, 
struggle against it as she would, she could not banish 
the thought that it might prove a veritable tomb to 
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some of them who were to descend it. But she would 
not give way to fear now, or to dire forebodings. She 
had started on an expedition that was full of danger, — 
no one knew it better than she. But the end was great 
enough and the need imperative enough to justify any 
means which she might employ. And now, having put 
her hand to the plow, there was no power that could 
force her to look back. She knew that she, and she 
alone, must direct and command these men in this great 
and perilous undertaking, and she felt equal to the work, 
if it should prove to be one possible of accomplishment ; 
and should it be found otherwise, then she was ready, if 
need be, to give her life in the attempt to save the man 
who now lay entombed in the rocks so many fathoms 
below them. 

" You go ahead. Kit, and I will follow you ; then let 
the men come after me. We do not need them all; 
select ten — I think that will be enough — and send 
the others back." 

Kit called off the names of ten of them and told the 
others to return to number two. Then he disappeared 
through the man-hole, quickly followed by Edith. One 
by one the men swung themselves onto the ladders in 
their wake, and when the ten had done so, Mike, lithe 
and quick as a cat, sprang in after them. 

" I '11 niver lave her alone with that divil Kit ! " he 
muttered. " He 'd back out now, and skip up the shaft 
if he could, the damned sneak ! But, begorry, I 'd like 
to see him pass wild Mike, bedad I would ! " 

Cautiously Kit picked his way down, often stopping, 
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and peering down and around him, with his shaded 
candle, where pieces of rock had fallen in from the 
sides or hanging and obstructed the way, or had broken 
the ladder and buried it beneath them. This often 
made it both difficult and dangerous to pass, and ren- 
dered it necessary for the men to clear away the fallen 
wreckage, or to build up a temporary footway that 
should be safe for them to pass over. 

The air currents from the surface still drew down the 
shaft, though but sluggishly now, for the great barrier 
which the cave-in had made checked their flow, though 
it had not cut them off entirely. The trickling water 
running beneath them was cool and fresh, and, but for 
the musty smell of the mouldy, rotting timbers that 
divided the shaft, the air would have been as sweet as 
undef the skies above them. 

With every level which they passed, Edith grew 
more confident and hopeful. Yet the way was rugged 
and tedious, and dangerous too. Strong and vigorous 
of muscle and limb, she labored on without fear, and 
with a will fixed and determined that nothing but abso- 
lute impossibility should defeat her purpose. 

Without any very serious hindrance or delay, they 
reached the fifth level. They were halfway down, and 
even Kit began to feel encouraged, and expressed his 
belief that if matters got no worse they might possibly 
succeed in working their way into the blockaded drift ; 
and he even refrained now from speaking his conviction 
that Hayden was already dead. 

Edith replied cheerfully and encouragingly, " It 's not 
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at all bad, Kit. We shall soon be down, and then I 
hope it will be but a short task to clear out the drift, for 
there are only a few feet that are choked completely." 

At this level two squealing rats chased across their 
path. It was a good omen. **The mine's safe 'nuff so 
long 's they rats stay in un," said Kit ; and they began 
again to descend. The ladder was old and shaky, and 
many rungs were gone out of it. It was hard to cling 
to it and the footing was treacherous. Laboriously they 
let themselves down, niche by niche, point by point, 
sometimes obliged to swing themselves clear from the 
ends of broken ladders and drop to precarious footings 
below. 

In this way they had covered about half the distance 
to the next level, when Kit suddenly stopped and looked 
round him. With the practiced eye of a miner he gazed 
up at the ragged hanging above them. Then he thrust 
his head through an opening in the dividing planks, and 
tried to peer down into the darkness of the shaft. 

"WeVe got to stop now, miss; can't go no further, 
— ladder-way *s blocked way down. She 's full to the 
hanging, miss." 

Before Edith could reply, the shrill voice of Mike 
rang out from above them: "You lie, you divil! 
she 's only blocked to the livil, and theere 's niver a bit 
of rock in the shaft. Git into the shaft, ye spalpeen ! 
Divil a bit of a timberman are ye, that cud n't climb 
. down the skidways, ye lazy beggar ! " And Mike 
sprang past them like a monkey, clinging to the skids, 
and soon was at the next level below, 
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"Y«, icto i2k shafL Kit," 5^:i EdE-Ji. -That's 
n*yt23ing for you, a tici^tncas, you ksov ; 02, Kit, on ! 
Wt niiiit Dot dtlay. I -afll fc-!!c-w ycu, and the men 
TTsIl comt, I know, O::, oa. good Kit ! " 

" Const an. Kit ! " shouted Mike, " let the mi^cj- go 
back ; sure, she cud n't cooie here. We 11 ^t him out ; 
cx>n3e an, cosie an, ye blackguard ! "' 

Slowly Kit p-jjied hissaCJ through the opening in the 
planking, growling death and vengeance to the Irish- 
man a* he went. He was well us^ed to climbing of this 
iott, and no one could c;imb a shaft or cling to the 
&kids better than he. Of that he was not afraid, nor 
would he shirk the labor of it. But he realized the 
danger of bringing a party of men through an aban- 
doned shaft, long unused as this one had been ; and 
then, to do him justice, it must be said that he firmly 
belie%'cd that Hayden was dead, and that the responsi- 
bility for the safety of the girl rested on him. He 
dreaded the anger and fury of the captain should any- 
thing happen to her, for he knew that in such a case 
he would hold him guilt>' for permitting her under any 
circumstances to enter the shaft 

\o sooner had the timberman let himself through 
than Exlith followed. Swinging herself clear of the 
divi dings, she grasped the skid ways, and carefully 
worked herself down to the level. Here too the ladder- 
way was choked, but under this level they found it clear 
again. When Edith climbed into the shaft, Mike had 
already reached the level below. He watched her in 
amazement, and when he saw her actually begin the de- 
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scent, clinging firmly to the slippery skids, his admira- 
tion for the supple, athletic girl knew no bounds. 

" Be all the holy saints, she 's goin' to do it ! Oh, be- 
gorry, the shtuff the lady is made of, the holy mother 
presarve her ! " And instantly dropping on his knees, 
he rolled the whites of his little beady eyes piously up- 
wards and crossed himself twice. Then, springing to 
his feet, his sandy, freckled face twisted itself into a per- 
fect contortion of laughter, while he clapped his hands, 
and danced gleefully back and forth over the narrow 
sollar. 

Edith herself could not suppress a little outburst 
of amusement at this comical spectacle, which also 
greatly increased Mike's admiration and his devotion 
to her. When they again resumed the ladder- way and 
Edith hacl taken her place next to Kit, Mike quickly 
slipped in behind her, and from that moment he never 
left her side. 

From this point they found the way comparatively 
unobstructed. Rough and dangerous it was, often com- 
pelling them to pull away the fallen rocks, and to pick 
their way, holding on as best they could to the broken 
timbers and planks, or to the rocks themselves, where 
the dividings failed, and the ladders had been crushed 
or buried beneath the fallen debris. 

Thus, after much difficulty and dangerous toil, and 
after the lapse of an hour and a half, they succeeded in 
reaching the long drift at the tenth level. For fifty feet 
to the eastward this drift was clear of rock and rubbish, 
and at that point an old and dilapidated tram-car stood 
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on its rusty track, pushed back against the pile of rock 
that filled the level. A cold shiver seized upon Edith 
as the dread reality of what might be, forced itself upon 
her. Beyond that stone blockade, but a few feet dis- 
tant from them now, was imprisoned the man they 
sought. They could soon force an opening through 
that pile of broken rock, but would they rescue the liv- 
ing or the dead ? None could tell ! She grew faint at 
the thought and reeled a little, as she pressed her hands 
to her throbbing temples. 

"Ah, bedad, miss, it 'snot did that he is! It's we 
that will have him out in a jiffy, and it 's all right that 
ye *11 find him, sure and ye will, miss ! " 

" Ah, Mike, is it you, my good fellow? Yes, I believe 
he is alive, but we must begin at once. Kit ! " 

But Kit was already at work. Now that the job lay 
before him, he was master of it. 

*' Shove back the car, boys, — see if she '11 run. She *s 
all right, but for a little hoil ; but we *11 make her go 
without un. Shove her hin agin now, and fill er hup ! 
Work lively, boys, work lively ! " 

Quickly the load was piled high on the rickety car, 
and the men, placing their shoulders to it, pushed it, 
groaning and creaking on its rusty joints, back to the 
shaft, where the load was emptied in the open space 
around it. In again it was brought, the men running 
and pushing the shaky old car as fast as its wobbling 
wheels and the crooked, broken track would permit. 

"Fill er hup again! quick now, boys, quick, lively 
again ! Six av you 's all can work 'ere. You other men 
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pick up they big rock, and car*n out into side th' 
level." 

Again and again the creaking car was shoved out, 
and as often returned and loaded again, until the 
lessening pile showed that they were gradually drawing 
nearer to their goal. 

" Don't mind the sides, boys, pull un right out the 
middle. Just drive er hole through, big ernuff for we 
ter git in/' 

" Yes, yes, that 's right, Kit, burrow your way through 
as fast as you can. Make the opening through the 
centre, only large enough for us to go in and bring 
him out ; and, Kit, don't wait to take it all out as you 
go; pull the rocks away from the top as fast as you 
can. Crawl in, and make an air flue. Get air in there ! 
Oh, get air in, or he will die! But it's so hot and 
close," Edith gasped, as she staggered back against 
the wall. 

" You must go back to shaft a bit. Miss Edith. You 
need a bit of fresh hair." And Kit led her, unresisting, 
back to the shaft, and seated her on a block beside it. 

There was scarcely any circulation in the blockaded 
drift, and the air, which at first had seemed cool and 
pure, was now hot and stifling. The men, weak and 
faint and with throbbing hearts, were working painfully. 
Sweat rolled off* their faces, and fell in great drops to the 
ground ; and the foul air, mingled with the dust from 
the moving rock, parched their tongues, and choked 
them. But not a murmur escaped their lips. No man 
complained, nor did they hesitate or lag in their work. 
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Steadily and with all their might they pulled away at the 
rock, and carried it back. At the shaft they would wait 
a moment for a breath of cooler air, and then back into 
the foulness, and at their task again. Kit now did not 
relax his efforts for an instant, but urged his men on in 
a manner that would have been the extremest cruelty 
had it been done in any cause save that of rescuing the 
life of a fellow-being. His own rugged frame and con- 
stitution of iron seemed proof against fatigue and failure 
even under these fearful conditions. 

Mike, too, worked like a beaver. Quick and nimble 
as a cat, he kept at the top of the pile, burrowing into 
it like a rabbit, and throwing rocks behind him very 
much as that little animal would scratch away the dirt 
and gravel from its hole. 

Ever since Edith had requested them to work on that 
plan, he had insisted on holding that position; and, 
half buried from sight, he dug on until it seemed im- 
possible that he could remain there another minute and 
live. Then he would back out, nearly smothered, it is 
true, but only to run back to the shaft for a sniff or two 
of air, and then again to disappear in that foul, black 
hole, the spot of greatest danger and therefore of 
highest honor. 

Indeed Mike was the veritable color-bearer of the 
" Forlorn Hope " now pressing hard into the very jaws 
of death. Edith, rested somewhat, and revived by the 
better air at the shaft, was attracted by a faint little 
shout from within. Instantly she got up and entered 
the drift again. Mike had worked himself farther than 
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ever into his burrow at the top, so that only his legs 
to his knees were visible. 

The men, fearing that he had been overcome, seized 
him by the feet to pull him back, when he kicked him- 
self free from them, and drew himself out again. Feebly 
waving his hand over his head, he uttered a shout, and 
said, "Bedad, it's through, byes, sure, there's a hole 
through." Then he fell to the ground. 

It was his faint shout of victory that Edith had heard, 
and that had brought her back into the drift They 
carried Mike to the shaft, but he was struggling to be 
released before they reached it, and was soon with 
them again. 

" Hup on to the pile now, boys ! " said Kit to the 
men. " Hopen out that 'ole, so's we can git through." 
He jumped in before them, and, working with all their 
might, they pulled away the rocks, enlarging the open- 
ing until they were able to draw themselves through it. 
" Make it larger, boys," said Kit, as he let himself down 
on the other side. "Keep at un 'til you get good 
passage-way; us has got to bring un through!" 

The men worked on, and were fast clearing away the 
obstruction, but Mike suddenly appeared again, and 
pushing his way past the men, stood in the farther 
end of the opening just made. 

Six feet beyond him, on the floor of the level lay the 
form of a man. He lay on his side with his face turned 
a little towards the ground, and Kit was already bend- 
ing over him. Edith too had pushed past the men, 
and now stood just behind Mike. 
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'* Hist, hist, Kit ! Don't ye say it, don't ye say it, ye 
divil ye ! Miss Edith *s here. Ye know he *s not did, 
ye blackguard ! " exclaimed Mike in his hoarse whisper. 

** Let me pass, Mike ! Let me go in, Mike ! Mike, 
step aside, quick ! " said Edith impetuously ; and she 
tried to crowd him away, and to push herself in. 

"Oh, begorry, not yet, Miss Edith; ye could niver 
joump off this pile. It 's too stape down. Ye 'd fall and 
break your lovely neck. It's all right, though, niver 
a bit is he did, at ail, at all. Kit siz he 's jist brathing 
swately." 

"Let me go, Mike, let me go. I'll be very angry 
with you if you detain me." 

" Ah, bedad, miss, it *s not fur the loikes of ye to 
joump off there. Jist wait a bit 'til the byes pull down 
those rocks. Arrah there, byes, why the divil don't ye 
pull away those rocks, so's the lady can git down, ye 
miserable varmints ! " 

"Mike!" said Edith sharply; but Mike was no 
longer beside her. With one spring he had suddenly 
placed himself by Kit, kneeling over the prostrate man. 
With his back to Edith, he completely hid Hayden's 
face from her view. Quickly he ran his hand over his 
forehead and cheeks. Then he felt of his throat and 
neck ; and, jumping up, he threw his hands into the air, 
and laughed wildly. 

" Divil a bit is he did, miss, divil a bit ! He 's 
warrum, he's warrum, miss. Holy mither be praised, 
miss ! " And again Mike dropped on to his knees and 
crossed himself. 
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But Edith was not listening, for no sooner had Mike 
ceased to bar the passage, than she worked her way 
through, and was down in the grime of the level, with 
her head bent low over Hayden's face. His flesh was 
warm, as Mike had said. She thrust her hand under 
his woollen shirt over his heart, and then she grasped 
his wrist, placing her soft, shapely fingers on his pulse, 
but she could not say that she detected the least flutter 
of motion at either spot. 

Springing to her feet, she cried, " Lift him up. Kit, 
and get him to the shaft immediately. Oh, hurry, 
hurry. Kit ! '* 

Meanwhile the men had been rapidly throwing back 
the rock, and had now made an opening sufficiently large 
for two men, by stooping, to walk through it abreast. 

" Come 'ere, you four," said Kit. " Now pick un hup 
careful, and carr' un to shaft." 

Carefully they placed their arms under him, and 
picking their way over the rough footing, and through 
the narrow passage, they bore him out to the shaft. 
There they laid him on the rough planks of the sollar, 
and those rude fellows, with their big, kindly hearts, 
stripped off their coarse jackets, and placed them under 
him. 

From out of a crevice in the hanging wall there 
trickled a little stream of clear, sparkling water. It fell 
into an old, rusty powder keg, and overflowing its sides, 
ran away through the level. Dipping her handkerchief 
in it, Edith began to bathe the face and temples of the 
unconscious man. Gently and very tenderly, yet with 
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desperate perseverance, she sought to revive the inani- 
mate form, but it gave no sign of returning life. 

Mike had kept close beside her, watching intently, 
and ready to do her bidding or to render any assis- 
tance in his power. Suddenly from under his shirt he 
whipped out a small, flat bottle or flask. " Here, missey, 
give him a sup o* this. It 's the rale shtuff"; put a dhrap 
av that betchwane his tathe. Bcdad, an a man 'U niver 
die, so lang as ye can git a dhrap of good whishkey 
into his stumick. Sure it 's the rale shtuff too, miss, 
for did n't I shtale it from the doctor's office this very 
mornin* ! " 

At any other time Edith would have been amused, 
but the situation now was far too serious for mirth. 
She took the flask from him and with his assistance, 
forced a little of the spirits into Hayden's mouth. 

Meanwhile Kjt was making every exertion in his 
power to hasten the preparations for getting the res- 
cued man to the surface. It would be a difficult task 
and the delay would necessarily be great. As the bell- 
wire had been broken in many places, and portions of 
it covered by masses of fallen rock, it was impossible 
to send a signal to the surface ; but, knowing this, and 
in order that he might be prepared as far as was pos- 
sible to meet the emergency, he had, as soon as it was 
decided that they were to attempt the rescue from this 
shaft, hastily despatched a messenger for Captain 
Richards, asking him to keep men stationed in the 
shaft-house, and to have the old cage put in gear 
and the rope attached to the hoisting-car for taking 
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men up over the skidways. His plan was, as soon as 
they had completed their search, to send men to the 
fifth level, from which point, as the shaft was straight, 
it would be possible to signal with lights. 

Captain Richards, shocked and alarmed by the mes- 
senger's tale, had lost no time in making these prepa- 
rations, and had already been for half an hour waiting 
most anxiously at the shaft's mouth for some signal or 
messenger from the party below. Furthermore, he 
had, as soon as his arrangements were completed, sent 
six men down with instructions to see that the shaft and 
skidways were clear of obstructions, and to proceed to 
the bottom, or until they should meet the returning 
party, to whom they were to render every assistance in 
their power. 

Captain Vivian, still at his post at the fan, which he 
dared not leave, was wholly ignorant of the fate of 
Hayden, and of the terrible danger into which his dar- 
ling daughter had thrust herself. 

Edith, busy and absorbed as she was, had forgotten 
all else ; and twenty minutes had elapsed, when, after 
another dose of the whiskey, Hayden gave a little gasp, 
sighed faintly, then showed no further sign of conscious- 
ness or life. Thereupon, desisting for the first time 
from her exertions, she looked round for Kit. With a 
scared look, and as though the thought had but just 
occurred to her, she said hastily, 

" Why, Kit, why don't we take him up ? Why do we 
wait here? But, — but how are we to get him up? We 
must carry him. Kit, we must carry him. Let them 
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take him at once. But where are the men? Where are 
the men, Kit? There are only four of them here. 
They have not deserted us, surely they have not gone 
up. Kit?" 

**We must have the gig, Miss Edith, and I sent 
horders for hit to Cap'n Richards before we coom 
down. The men 'ave gone hup to clear the skidways, 
and signal for the gig from fifth level. The bell line 's 
all busted, you knaw. We Ve got to signal with lights." 

" Oh, Kit, how thoughtful you were ! I had never 
thought of that, and yet I knew it all. Oh, but will 
they make haste? Kit, I fear he cannot live much 
longer, unless we can get him away from here. It 's hot 
and close here, and the air is getting worse, I think. 
Sometimes I fear I shall faint myself." 

** Take a dhrap of the whishkey, it 's good for your 
stumick," said Mike. 

" No, no, thank you, Mike, I do not need it. Will it 
be much longer. Kit, do you think?" 

''I b'leeve they've 'ad time 'nuff to get to fifth level 
now, and they ought to be ready to send down gig 
soon 's they git signal. The hair is getting worse. Miss 
Edith, and I b'leeve theere 's a little smoke comin' in 
too. It's a good job if they let down that theere gig 
soon." 

Four of his men Kit had kept with him. They 
looked jaded and anxious, but waited patiently, without 
a word. 

" Hit will be 'ard for you gittin' hup, Miss Edith," 
said Kit " P'r'aps we can take you too in er gig.'* 
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"No, no, Kit, I can climb. It will take two to 
support him, and the gig will not hold more." 

Ten more long, weary minutes passed, and the foul, 
dead air and the heat were becoming more and more 
oppressive. A drowsiness or stupor was beginning to 
possess them, which it was hard to fight off, when Kit 
called attention to sounds in the shaft above them. " I 
b'leeve she 's comin' now," he said. 

All started up, roused by a fresh hope, and straining 
their ears to catch the first sounds of approaching 
deliverance. Soon the noise became more distinct, and 
it was not long before they were able to detect the harsh, 
rasping scrape of the rude car, as it slid slowly down 
over the rough skids. All of them, now standing close 
to the shaft, watched and waited. Worn and weary, 
faint with exhaustion and foul air, every minute now 
seemed ten, and patience and endurance were well nigh 
spent. One by one the levels were passed, each one 
shortening the distance that lay between them and relief 
and safety, — until at length, in the darkness above 
them, two little lights appeared, glowing faintly, like 
stars in a murky sky. But never to shipwrecked 
mariners on an angry sea did the sight of the approach- 
ing lifeboat bring with it greater joy than those two 
little lights flashed into the hearts of that waiting, faint- 
ing group. 

Eagerly and breathlessly they watched the gig, as, 
like some uncouth beast, with its two little burning 
eyes, it slowly slid towards them out of the darkness. 
It passed the last level, and there remained only one lift 
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between them. It was but a hundred feet. They 
could now see plainly the two men, with the lights 
on their hats, who were coming to save them. Fathom 
by fathom they approached, nearer and nearer. The 
twinkling stars in the blackness became tallow dips, 
with snuffy, black wicks, and smeared with clay. Two 
coarse- featured men, stolid and grimy, appeared, and 
the rude, clumsy boat suddenly stopped with a heavy 
thud, and lay motionless at their feet. 

With a long-drawn sigh, Edith raised her eyes and 
said softly, " Thank God ! " 

" It 's a good job ye Ve coom, boys ! It 's gettin* 
pretty bad down 'ere," remarked Kit. 

"Begorry, and ye niver said a thruer thing in yer 
life than that. Kit! " echoed Mike. 

Kit thought it best that the men who had come 
down with the gig, fresh from the surface, should take 
Hayden up, rather than that this service should be 
entrusted to any of themselves, exhausted and enervated 
as they were. 

** Stay wheere ye be, boys, we '11 hand un in to ye," 
he said; and again they lifted Hayden carefully, and 
placed him beside the two men in the car. 

**Wait a bit, wait a bit, — ye '11 give him anither 
dhrap av the whishkey before he goes up. It 's to kape 
out the cauld, and bedad he nades it ! " called Mike. 

" Go hup to fifth level, quick 's ever ye can, boys, 
and give signal to hoist hup. Three raises with yer 
candle, and one 'alf raise," was the order which Kit gave 
to the two youngest men of his party. 
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It was hard now to wait again for the signal to be 
given for the car to move, but it must be done, and 
Edith bore it with all the fortitude and composure that 
she could command. The men exerted themselves to 
the utmost, climbing as rapidly as their weakened con- 
dition would permit. And as soon as the first signal 
had been made, those left behind had the satisfaction of 
seeing the gig start upwards on its ascending journey. 

" Now us '11 'ave to climb for it," said Kit, and Edith 
followed him into the ladder-way with Mike close 
behind her. .Under ordinary conditions she would 
have made nothing of that climb of a thousand feet on 
the ladders, for she had done it often, and with no 
more serious results than healthful fatigue and a good 
appetite for dinner. But weak and exhausted as she 
now was, it seemed an undertaking almost beyond her 
ability to endure. Yet she pushed on, keeping pace 
with the slowly moving gig, determined, if possible, that 
it should not pass beyond her sight. 

As they ascended, the heat gradually lessened, and the 
air became perceptibly fresher; and this aided them 
a little by making the climbing less difficult. Had it 
not been for this, it is doubtful if Edith would have 
been able to drag herself up the lift, where the footway 
was choked and the ladders gone. At that point, how- 
ever, Mike pressed closely to her side, and grasping 
her arm, supported and pushed her forward until she 
again reached the ladders. From this point the down- 
ward currents were fresh and pure, and, the ladders 
being for the most part in place, they could ascend with 
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less exertion. Edith had not faltered, though at times 
it had seemed that the last bit of strength was failing 
her. Revived somewhat by the pure air, she climbed 
steadily, still keeping her eyes on the moving car, 
where the man she had saved reclined in the arms of 
his faithful attendants. 

" Where are we. Kit? How many more lifts have we 
to climb? I have missed my count." 

"Only two more. Miss Edith, we've just passed 
second level." 

" Oh, that is not much, we can soon do that ; but I 'm 
glad we are nearly through, for I don't think I could 
stand much more." 

Clack, clack, clack, sounded Kit's big hob-nailed 
boots on the rusty rungs of the shaking ladder; and 
tap, tap, tap, in perfect time, came the lighter sounds 
of Edith's feet ias she pressed on, close behind him. 

"That's the last level. Kit Already I can smell the 
outside air, and it 's so good. Oh, so good. Kit ! " 

In the shaft-house above there was great commotion. 
Hurrying feet were crowding into it ; for when the gig 
had started on its upward way. Captain Richards had 
thought best to send an urgent message to Dr. Faber, 
that he should come with all haste to the shaft-house. 
Then he began to wonder where Captain Vivian could 
be at such a time. Suddenly he thought of the fan, 
and another messenger was despatched post-haste for 
the captain. 

The men at the other shaft-house, and those still 
hanging about the great, burning chimney, had received 
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the word, and many of them were hurrying in the direc- 
tion of number seven. 

The night was giving way to day. Dull, leaden clouds 
floated above them, and the gray dawn was shooting up 
from the horizon, as the lumbering, creaking gig was 
slowly drawn up to the floor of the shaft-house. Edith 
on the ladder, a few steps below the man-hole, paused 
and looked up. She saw the men lift Hayden carefully 
out, and Dr. Faber bending over him, with his hand 
on his wrist, walking with them as they quickly bore 
him to the wagon which was waiting outside. Then 
she climbed through the man-hole. With the last step, 
she steadied herself against the ladder. Her head 
reeled, she grew dizzy, and the lights in the shaft-house 
danced and spun round before her eyes. Then all 
grew dark to her, and, staggering a little, she fell forward, 
and was caught in her father's arms. 
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EDITH 

10NG and arduously did Dr. Faber and his assistant 
work over Hayden before life was finally restored 
and he could safely be taken to his own room and 
bed. But when once that had been accomplished, the 
doctor considered him in no further danger and left him 
to recuperate at his leisure, with rest, good nursing and 
food. His constitution was strong and vigorous, so that 
he rallied quickly, and a week had not elapsed before he 
was again performing his customary duties. 

As for Edith, two days and nights in bed had cured 
the blinding headache, and fully restored her shaking 
nerves. But an air of profound sadness pervaded the 
mine. All work had ceased, and the shafts, now tightly 
sealed, were no longer great craters belching forth vol- 
umes of hot smoke and gas ; but wherever, from any 
crevice, a trace of either escaped, that crevice was at 
once tightly stopped with earth, to force it back. At 
each shaft, by means of pipes extending through the 
covering, and carefully capped when not in use, hourly 
tests of temperature were taken ; there was nothing else 
left but to wait until the dreadful fiend could be choked 
and smothered in fumes of its own creation. To add 
to the general gloom, there was the death of the miner 
and of the two drill boys. 
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As soon as Hayden, and the party which rescued 
him, had reached the surface, it was conceded by all that 
any further effort to find the boys would be useless as 
well as impossible. The grief of the poor mother, 
when the shafts were finally closed, and she realized 
that all hope of ever again seeing her boy was at an 
end, was pitiable in the extreme. She was attended, or 
rather borne, to her home by kind and sympathizing 
neighbors, and everything possible was done to miti- 
gate her grief; but it is hard to heal a breaking heart, 
and in this case it was never done. 

The first days of Hayden's convalescence were spent 
closely watching the heat indications at the shafts, and 
attending minutely to the measures taken for making 
the coverings as complete and effective as possible. 
He was depressed in spirits by the magnitude of the 
disaster to the company ; and especially by the fate of 
the poor miner and the boys. Engrossed with these 
cares and anxieties he had given little thought to him- 
self, or even to his hair-breadth escape from death. 
In response to his inquiry as to how he had been res- 
cued, he was told that he had been taken out through 
number seven shaft, and that Kit Polglase had been 
in charge of the party that had brought him up. He 
had expressed his deep gratitude and his purpose to 
thank and reward Kit and his men so soon as relief 
from pressing duties should afford him the opportunity. 

He had not seen Edith and he had had no intimation 
whatever that she had been in any way concerned in his 
almost miraculous escape from death. For Edith had 
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carefully enjoined on her father, and through him on 
the other officers and clerks at the mine, that no word 
of it should ever be told him ; and so far the secret had 
been kept 

It was near the close of a delightfully warm and beau- 
tiful day in early October, about a week after he had 
resumed his duties, that Hayden was walking through 
the car-shed at the rock-bins of the new rock-house. 
The day was one of those exceptionally charming ones, 
of which a few occur, in the autumn, during the short but 
exquisitely ideal period which the people in that region 
love to call their " Indian Summer." 

In the rock-house above him he heard the tramp and 
shuffle of feet, and the sound of men's voices. But, 
krtowing that two watchmen were continually on duty 
there, he paid no heed to them, until his attention was 
arrested by hearing his own name spoken. 

" It 'us a mighty close call the egent had in the mine 
the other night, was n't un ? " said one of the men. 

" Indeed you may say that, Dick. If it had n't been 
for the girl, Mas'r Hayden 'ud never coom out o* theere 
alive. Kit was bound he 'ud never go down ; said the 
level 's blocked, and the mine filled with smoke, and no 
one cu'd live theere at all. All the same she never guv 
hup. She begged av 'im first, and then she hordered 
'im, 'till he 's fourced to go. I tell 'ce, boy, theere 's 
mighty few gals can hold a candle to Miss Edith. Bully 
for she, I say ! " 

" I b'leeve Kit was av a mind to coom up, too, when 
'ee got down to fifth and found er ladder-way blocked. 
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' Go an, Kit, go an, Kit, take to the skids,' she said. 
Then I heered, too 'at little Mike, the wild Irishman, 
told un, * Damme, Kit,* says 'ee, * if thee coom'st up, I '11 
blow the 'ed off* 'ee. I *11 shot un sure ! ' " 

" But did ye see 'er when she coom up, Jack? " 

"Naw, Dick, I'd gan 'ome then; did'st thee see 'er 
coom up ? " 

"Yes, boy; she stayed down till they got un out; 
then she clombed up from bottom. She 's the last one 
out the shaft, 'an all played out too, she ware. When 
she coom up out er man-hole, she stood a minute, sort 
o' weevy-like, and then she went dead. Cap'n Bill 
caught 'er in 'iss harms, 'fore she fell to floor." 

Hayden waited to hear no more, but turned quickly 
and retraced his steps. His face wore an expression of 
amazement and anxiety, yet the firm set of his jaw de- 
noted a resolute determination. With a brisk and steady 
tread, he walked straight to the door of the captain's 
house. In response to his eager summons, the buxom 
maid who assisted Mrs. Vivian with her domestic affairs 
assured him that Miss Edith would be with him at once. 
He had not long to wait, for hardly had the maid dis- 
appeared, when Edith entered the little parlor where 
he was standing, too restless to be seated. She greeted 
him most cordially, and expressed the great pleasure it 
gave her to see him again apparently fully recovered 
from the effects of his recent misfortune. 

Hayden, barely thanking her for her kindly interest, 
said, " Miss Edith, it has been a beautiful day, and, late 
as it is, the air is still soft and balmy, and it is very 
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clear. It has occurred to me that it would be pleasant 
to watch the sunset again from our old perch on the 
rock at the South Bluff. Won't you come with me?" 

Without a moment's hesitation, she replied that she 
would be delighted to go, and immediately went to fetch 
her hat. They walked together past the silent mine, 
where the pungent, sickening fumes of gases, invisible 
to the eye, made their presence felt by penetrating 
the nostrils. A Sabbath-like silence pervaded the closed 
and deserted works. About the cabins in the valley, 
men were sitting in little groups, or lying on the ground 
smoking their pipes, and at intervals exchanging com- 
monplace remarks with grim and sombre faces. 

The two proceeded by the footpath which led across 
the narrow valley, and up the slope of the bluff. They 
talked of the beautiful day, of the autumn foliage, of the 
miners forced to be idle, of the news from ** below," in 
short, of anything and everything save the things which 
were striving to burst from Hayden's heart. 

About half-way across the valley they encountered 
Father Wolf; for the good priest, moving about among 
his little flock, strove always to comfort them in sorrow, 
and to speak words of cheer and encouragement when- 
ever misfortune had overtaken them. He greeted Hay- 
den warmly, with a hearty grasp of the hand, and assured 
him that it made him very happy to see him again, and 
looking so full of health and vigor. Then, turning to 
Edith, he was about to congratulate her, when she gave 
him a quick and anxious glance, so full of meaning, that 
the good man understood, and said, simply, 
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"The woods and bluffs are charming now, Miss 
Vivian, and I wish you a most delightful ramble/' 

They picked their steps along the rough, sloping way, 
among the clumps of maples which grew from the 
stumps of the fallen forest, and the scattering little 
birches and poplars of the second growth, — all now 
resplendent and gay in their wealth of autumn leaves, 
— and over the thin grass, fresh and green from recent 
rains. They reached the summit just as the full glow 
of the declining day was reflecting its glories back over 
the mine they had left. It turned to glistening marble 
the walls of the little white church on the hill top, and 
the dull panes in the windows of the cottages scattered 
over valley and hill sparkled like gems of golden crystal. 

They seated themselves on the soft, fragrant mat of 
leaves and needles from the birches and pines, which 
covered the rock. In the distance, beyond and below 
them, the lofty pines reared their majestic heads, 
towers of rich green rising among the mass of scarlet 
maples and golden-hued birches. Hayden noticed, 
with a pang, the opening made by the new railway to 
the river, — the first desecration which this royal old 
forest had suffered from the cruel touch of civilized 
man; and for a moment he felt that the red man of 
the wood was nobler and more civilized than he. But 
other thoughts of weightier import filled his mind and 
heart, and were clamoring for expression. 

He had moved quite near to Edith, but she appeared 
not to have noticed it. She was looking steadily at the 
great orb of the sun, just about to dip its fiery rim 
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behind the far horizon as a bank of fleecy clouds rolled 
across its face, turning all its golden glory into a dimly 
fading halo of violet and purple. 

The threatening twilight warned Haydcn that his 
opportunity, perhaps his last opportunity, had come. 
" Miss Edith," he said, and his tones were low and 
earnest, even a little tremulous in their intensity, " Edith, 
were you with the party that rescued me from the mine 
the other night?" 

The girl was not quite prepared for this. She really 
had not believed that he knew. She was surprised, and 
for a moment confused. But she rallied herself quickly, 
and replied lightly, 

"Why, what a question, — why should you worry 
about that? It was a time when everybody was out, 
and you know I have been often in the mine. It was 
Kit Polglase and his party that rescued you. I was 
about the mine for most of the night — we all were 
— everybody was." 

" Yes, yes," he answered quickly, " I know, I know 
it all, Edith. You need not try to cover it. I have just 
learned all that you have done for me. I know how all 
hope died when I was shut in behind the great fall of 
rock; how Captain Wick and his men but just escaped 
with their lives ; how it was thought impossible that I 
could be alive, and just as impossible that any rescuing 
party could reach me. And then I know how, when all re- 
fused to go, when every one said I could not be reached, 
and that it would be death to those who should attempt 
it, — how you compelled Kit to follow you with his men ; 
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and how, leading the party yourself, you forced them 
to go on, unterrified by danger, undaunted by hard 
labor, until at last, worn out and exhausted, faint and 
sick with the foul air and gases, in the very jaws of 
death yourself, you and those brave men brought me, 
either dead or alive, you knew not which, — brought me 
back to earth and to life again! Yes, Edith, to life 
again. But for what? Oh, for what? God only knows, 
unless, — unless it be for yourself, Edith ! You could 
not have done this if you had not cared for me, — at 
least, just a little, Edith ! " 

During these fervid, hurried sentences, which Hayden 
had poured forth with all the intensity of the emotion 
which had been steadily growing more and more un- 
governable since he had first learned the truth, he had 
drawn closer and closer to the girl, until his arm was 
almost about her. With his first words her head had 
drooped; and it drooped lower and lower as he pro- 
ceeded, until her face was hidden from his sight. He 
paused for a moment, and louder arose the cry of the 
night hawk directly over their heads. It swooped al- 
most to their feet, with its loud, rasping whirr. 

With a frightened start, the girl shrank towards him, 
her face almost touching his shoulder, and still hidden 
in her hands. 

" Edith," he continued, " it seems almost as if it were 
mere idle speech to tell you that I love you, for you 
must know it ; yes, you must have known, for how could 
you help it? I have loved you so long, so earnestly! 
You can not have been ignorant of it; and yet I 
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never told you, though I have so often longed to 
do so." 

Her head had fallen upon his shoulder, and his arm 
and hand held her in a close embrace. 

*' Edith, dearest*' he said, " speak, speak just one 
word, that my doubts may be removed." 

She did not speak, but, like a bird returning to its 
nest, he felt the fair form nestle closely to his bosom, 
and the soft, warm cheek pressed to his own, — and he 
knew! 

The clouds that lay across the face of the sun parted 
and drifted away, just as that orb in glowing splendor 
flung out its last kiss to the dying day. 

" Darling," Hayden murmured, " now that 1 know that 
you are all my own, tell me, pray tell me, how long have 
you loved me." 

Suddenly the girl raised her head, her fair face rosy 
with blushes, yet radiant with happiness; and a soft 
light gleamed in her eyes, as she said, " How long? — 
how long have I loved you? Why, why, I do not 
know, — I cannot tell, — but I think I never hiew that I 
loved you until I learned that you had gone into the 
mine on that dreadful night, to save the lives of those 
poor boys." 

The night hawk had flown away, the sinking sun had 
disappeared, and the twilight was fast merging the bril- 
liant colors of the forest into a soft, deepening gray, 
when Hayden, clasping the fair face in his hands, im- 
printed his first kiss upon her lips. 
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the American voters and readers need to enable them to 
understand the present-day burning questions concerning the 
negro which are occupying so much of the attention of the 
press, the pulpit, and the Federal and State governments. 

Dr. Sinclair's book is especially significant in that its point 
of view is not that of the indignant Northerner or the preju- 
diced Southerner, but that of the most interested party, the 
negro himself. It, indeed, presents for the first time the his- 
torical facts that show why the negro deserves full citizenship. 

Concerning it Colonel Higginson says : " It is in almost all 
respects admirable, and shows much more thoroughness in 
desding with both sides than any book recently produced." 

i2mo, cloth, decorative, gilt top, net I1.50, by post ^1.62. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 



PARIS AND THE SOCIAL 
RCVOI.UTION 

A Study of the Revolutionary Element in the Various 
Classes of Parisian Life. 

By ALVAN FRANCIS SANBORN. 

With seventy illustrations by Vaughan Trowbridge. 

Mr. Sanborn is well known as a sjrmpathetic and intelligent 
stndent of modem social conditions. Daring several years of 
his residence in Paris he has been making, with exceptional 
opportunities for the task, an exhaustive study of the revo- 
lutionary element as exemplified in all the strata of Parisian 
society, from the anarchist labourer to the leading writers and 
artists of France, many of whom, while in no way classified as 
socialist or anarchist, are just as truly revolutionary in spirit. 

In the present volume Mr. Sanborn tells who and what the 
revolutionist is, what he wants and how he expects to get it, 
and how he gets himself heard. He shows what part in the 
revolutionary movement is being taken by the labourer, the 
criminal, the student, and by the literature and the art of 
to-day. Although the work is thoroughly scientific in its 
spirit and therefore an important contribution to sociology, 
the treatment is such as to make the book of great popular 
interest, and the chapters on modem literary and artistic life 
in Paris give a new light on these interesting subjects. 

While the study is of foreign life, its app^ has no national 
limitations. In portraying conditions in Paris it discloses the 
principles of human nature that underUe feelings of unrest 
which are world-wide in their manifestation, and its interpreta- 
tion of these principles will prove full of suggestion to the 
thinking American reader who wishes to understand the trend 
of radical thought in his own country. 

The remarkable drawings by Mr. Vaughan Trowbridge, 
who accompanied Mr. Sanbom during his journeys of obser- 
vation in the preparation of the book, are so closely related to 
the text that the interest of both is greatly enhanced. 

8vo, cloth, decorative, gilt top, . Net, I3.50; by post, $3.75 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 
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WIT AND HUMOR OF WELL-KNOWN QUOTA- 
TIONS. 

Edited by BIarshall Brown. 

A unique collection arranged in the nature of " Themes 
with Variations." Grouped with each well-known quo- 
tation are many of the wise or witty comments which 
serve to illustrate its significance. Beyond its interest 
to the general reader, it should have an especial value to 
after-dinner speakers, furnishing a wealth of bright gems 
of wit, arranged under familiar maxims, which furnish a 
ready topical reference. 

1 2 mo, cloth, decorative Net, 1 1.20; by post, 1 1.30 



TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OP THE UNITED 
STATES (1787-1904). An Historical Review. 

By Edward Bicknell. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

'' A little volume crammed with exactly the information 
many interested in the political development of the country 
are searching through libraries for." — Western Christian 
Advocate, 

24mo, cloth . . . Net, 50c. ; by post, 55c. 



CHANTS COMMUNAL. 

By Horace Traubel. 

A representative collection of prose pieces, radical but 
constructive, treating of the economic situation of the 
time and imbued with the spirit and the letter of the 
communistic ideal. 

i2mo, paper boards, cloth back. 

Net,|i.oo; by post, |i. 10 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Publishers; Boston 



"WITH "WALT lYHITMAN 
IN CAMDEN 

A Diary Record of Conversations kept by 

HORACE TRAUBEL 

With many important letters, documents, and other manu- 
script. Copiously illustrated with portraits and facsimiles. 

The publication of the initial volume of this diary is one of 
the most important events in the literary history of America, 
and one which should attract wide-spread interest among all 
classes of readers. For nineteen years Mr. Traubel was most 
intimately associated with Walt Whitman in Camden. During 
the greater part of this period he saw the poet daily. In 1887 
he began to record, consecutively and faithfully, the conversa- 
tions and events of each meeting, whether important or seem- 
ingly trivial; and this record was continued until the poet's 
death in 1892. 

In preparing the diary for publication Mr. Traubel has made 
no attempt to dress up Whitman in any way. Everything is 
informally presented, just as it occurred, and the result is a 
picture of the daily life and thought of Whitman during his 
last years, when his judgments and his personality were finally 
matured, such as we have of no other great author, possibly 
excepting Dr. Johnson. Moreover, the work contains a wealth 
of letters and other documents by Whitman and by very manv 
of the greatest of his contemporaries, including Emerson, Al- 
cott, Lowell, Whittier, Taylor, Lanier, Stcdman, Burroughs, 
Tennyson, Symonds, Gosse, Carpenter, Dowden, etc. 

All of the letters (many of which are now first published), 
fall naturally into place in the diary, having been discussed by 
Whitman ; and therefore the conversations give his estimates 
and opinions of contemporary men and events. 

It is expected that the work in its entirety will extend to 
several volumes, which will appear consecutively, as Mr. Traubel 
is able to prepare the matter for the printer. Each volume, 
however, will be complete in itself, covering consecutive con- 
versations for a specified portion of the time. 
8vo, cloth, copiously illustrated, . Net, I3. 00; by post, I3. 20 
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BOOKS FOR CHII.DREN 

THE ARABELLA AND ARAMINTA STORIES 

By Gertrude Smith 

With an Introduction in verse by Mary E. Wilkins 
and illuitrations by Ethel Reed 

**A book which I should think might be more surpassingly loved 
by the Utile ottes than any book that was ever written for them** 

— W. D. HOWELLS. 

Square 8vo, cloth, decorative, net |i.oo. Paper boards, with- 
out illustrations, net 80 cents, postage 10 cents additional 



WANDERPOLK IN WONDERLAND 
By Edith Guerrier 

A charming collection of original Animal Fable Stories for 
children. Uniform in size and type with the Arabella and 
Araminta Stories, and promising to become as popular as 
that children's classic. Illustrated with many drawings by 
Edith Brown. 

Square 8vo, cloth, decorative, net I1.20, by post I1.30 

THE ROUND RABBIT and Other ChUd Verse 

By Agnes Lee 

A new Holiday Edition of Mrs. Lee's delightful verses, greatly 
enlarged, both in format and by the addition of many new 
poems. 

Square i2mo, cloth, decorative, illustrated, $1,00 



IN CHILDHOOD'S COUNTRY 

By Louise Chandler Moulton 

With nine full-page illustrations by Ethel Reed. Uniform in 

size and style with Arabella and Araminta. Square 8vo, 

cloth, decorative, net j^i.oo, by post j^i.io. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 



A JDelightful New Booh for Hke Nursery 

FOOTBALL GRANDMA 

An AUTO-BABY-OQRAPHY as told by TONY 

Edited by Cajroline S. Channing Cabot, with an introduc- 
tion by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, LL.D. 

A itory of child life up to the period of the first pair of 
trousers, which portrays, simply and vividly, the peculiarly 
sympathetic relation existing between a baby boy and his 
young-hearted grandmamma, as felt by the little boy himself. 
The intimacy of this relation is indicated by the title, and the 
story is one which every grandmamma will be glad to read to 
her favorite grandson, and indeed find interesting to herself. 
It is a book for every nursery and one which children will 
read and reread with delight. 

Square 8vo, cloth, decorative, with sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions, reproduced from Tony*s interpretations of his 
every-day surroundings, Net, |i.oo; by post, j^i.io 



A Momance in Homespun 
EIGHTEEN MII^ES from HOME 

By William T. Hodge 

A charming little story of homely life, full of quaint humour 
and tender heart interest. The hero, a raw country boy with 
uncontrollable aspirations to be a Shaksperean star, is a new 
type in fiction, and his adventures, from his d^but on the 
stage, as the dupe of a travelling professor of mesmerism, up 
to the lamentable yet laughable finale of his professionsd 
career, stranded only "eighteen miles from home," but in 
an entangled web of circumstance which makes this meagre 
distance temporarily untraversable, hold the interested atten- 
tion throughout, and, in the words of a reader, " almost make 
you cry, although you can't help laughing at him.** 
i6mo, cloth, decorative, with frontispiece and cover design 
by Marion L. Peabody, $i.oo 

SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 



NBMT BOOKS FOR THE HOI^IDAYS 

THE ROSARY IN RHYME. By John B. Tabb. 

A cycle of poems with the perfection of delicate flowers 
and full of a poetic ecstasy and deep religions fervor 
which will carry them to all Christian hearts, irrespective 
of creed. With fifteen decorative drawings and initials by 
T. B. Meteyard. 

Edition limited to three hundred and fifty copies on hand- 
made paper. Square i6mo, parchment boards. Net, 
I2.50; by post, I2.60. 

ABOUT MY BOOKS. A Reader's Record. 
Arranged by Grace £. Ensky. 
A dainty volume, affording a convenient record for (I.) 
Books to be read, (II.) Books read, (III.) Books borrowed, 
(IV.) Books lent, (V.) Magazine articles, (VI.) QuoU- 
tions. 

With decorative borders by Marion L. Peabody and with 
apt quotations for each page. Cloth, net, $1.50; by post, 
1 1. 60. Full flexible leather, net, I2.50 ; by post, $2.60, 



THE LOVER'S RUBAIYAT. «*A book for sweet- 
hearts and unforgetting folk who would gather joy's 
windstrewn petals to fashion again the rose." 

Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
An entirely novel setting of certain of the lesser known 
quatrains of Omar in the form of a splendid Persian 
love poem, having all the coherence of the work of a 
single translator, sdthough the blended work of ten differ- 
ent hands. 

With decorations and ornamental cover, printed in two 
colors, paper boards . Net, 75c. ; by post, 80c. 



THE HOUSE OP A HUNDRED LIGHTS. A Psalm 
of Experience after reading a couplet of Bidpai, 

By Frederic Ridgeley Torrencb. 
Uniform in style and format with 71kg Lever's Ruhaiyaty 
with decorations by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, |i.oo 

SMALL, MAYNARD ft COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 
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